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SOME NEGLECTED POSSIBILITIES 
OF RURAL LIFE, 


PERHAPS one of the most rapidly though silently approaching 
State questions of the future concerns the maintenance in the 
rural districts of the country of a sufficient population to form a 
healthy balance against the swollen masses of the towns. Of 
late years the development of agricultural machinery has bereft 
large numbers of country people of their former means of liveli- 
hood, driving them into the cities. Other factors also, the com- 
petition of wholesale manufacture and the like, have brought 
about a considerable narrowing of the means of rural subsis- 
tence, till in many quarters the prospect for those who remain 
in the villages becomes continually more and more discouraging. 
The causes of the late crofter troubles in the North, for instance, 
and the general decadence of small holdings, can be traced thus 
The introduction of coin currency in place of payment in kind 
reduced the Highland townships from their former position of 
independent communities supplying each its own entire needs, 
to the condition of mere wage-earning societies; while their 
distance from market, and the competition of steam and capital, 
have in many cases rendered their staple occupation scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together. Formerly, when a 
crofter produced food directly for the consumption of his own 
family, his efforts were amply sufficient to secure fish enough and 
to grow all the corn and potatoes needed, while his wife spun the 
wool of his sheep into comfortable clothing for the household, and 
a few weeks’ labour on the proprietor’s estate could easily be 
spared by way of rent. But under the newer condition of affairs, 
when everything has to be bought at the store, the crofter’s earnings 
as a fisherman, in competition with steam trawlers and the expen- 
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sively fitted boats of fishing companies, are apt to prove all in- 
sufficient to produce the old result. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him to return to the self-contained independence of 
former days ; new local industries have not sprung up to supply 
the loss of the old ; and so too often the crofter has sunk into a 
condition of chronic indigence and has become a political difficulty, 
From the circumstances of the case no access of commercial pros- 
perity can be expected to restore the status guo ante, and unless 
some means be found for revivifying the rural districts, the 
question of maintaining in the future a healthy supply of blood 
and muscle for the nation promises to become serious enough. 
In our haste of late years to turn the whole energies of the country 
into the channel of manufacture we have been apt to overlook 
the fact that the first essential of a nation’s prosperity is its actual 
muscle and blood. We have forgotten that the backbone ofa 
country consists of the physique of its peasantry, and so we have 
paid but scant attention to rural development, content apparently 
to let our farmers become manufacturers and our ploughmen the 
stokers of engines. Only sometimes of late people have begun to 
reflect on the fate which overtook former empires when they ceased 
to maintain a sufficient native peasantry upon the soil. Rome, 
it is remembered, did not fall until the people had given up the 
healthy occupations of rural life, and, crowded within city walls, 
had come to depend for bread upon the corn of Sicily and of Egypt. 

Nature, of course, has a remedy of her own for the unhealthy 
tendency towards centralization in cities. The working of the 
antidote is to be seen in the history of Carthage and of Rome, 
and there is reason to believe that its action brought about the 
fall of the earlier empires of the East. When the fields and the 
mountains, themselves unpeopled, cease to supply a stream of 
fresh blood to the cities, the population of the latter, from natural 
causes, degenerates until it becomes emasculate and too weak to 
protect itself. At this point some crisis of war or fortune breaks 
up the whole unhealthy organism, and scatters the effete and 
congested population far and wide, to be regenerated through 
succeeding ages by the breath of the soil and the sea. This 
crisis in our own case may or may not be imminent. It is well, 
however, to be alive to possibilities. Foreign countries are 
rapidly developing for themselves the manufactures by which we 
have lately lived, and the exploiting of fresh colonies and new 
markets cannot go on for ever. Already our operatives occa- 
sionally find some difficulty in securing a livelihood, and the 
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three hundred and odd thousand practically unemployed in the 
East-end of London form a reproach, if not indeed a menace, 
to orderly and humane government. When America no longer 
needs our cottons and carpets, and when Germany has ceased 
to require our engines and arms and ironwork, it behoves us, like 
the careful householder with trying times ahead, to pay some 
attention to home resources, and to study the minor as well 
as the major details by which the difficulty may be solved. 

For the existing state of things in country and in town several 
remedies have been promulgated. Assisted emigration, compul- 
sory allotment of land, the fixing of judicial rents by a Govern- 
ment Commission—all have had their advocates, and at least two 
of the methods are upon trial. None of these schemes, however, 
is free from grave objections. Emigration, it is said, exports the 
best blood and sinew of the country, and compulsory allotments 
and judicial rents are an interference with the working of 
economic laws. While promulgated with the best intentions, 
therefore, and out of sympathy with the hardships of so much 
modern life, these methods of relief, it would appear, are in danger 
of leading merely to other distresses. It would be matter of 
regret if, in avoiding Scylla, the ship should be steered into 
Charybdis. In helping the indigent it would be unfortunate if 
the method used did injury to the industrious, 

Happily, in default of the already mentioned plans of relief for 
congestion of city and decay of rural population, another means 
which appears open to fewer objections and which bears promise 
of less doubtful results may be shown to present itself. Perhaps 
its chief commendation lies in the fact that it is commercial and 
not legislative, that its motive power is individual interest and 
not a parliamentary vote. 

The most obvious and feasible method, at the present moment, 
of fostering a rural population by natural and just means, appears 
to be the discovery of new rural employments for the people. 

Some eight or ten years ago there was started by Mrs. Jebb, 
in Shropshire, an organization entitled the “Home Arts and 
Industries Association,” having for its laudable though unam- 
bitious object, the instruction of artizans’ children and others in 
such simple arts as might both form a healthy amusement for 
leisure hours and assist the family income to some extent in case 
of necessity. This society has attained unlooked-for success, and 
with headquarters at the Royal Albert Hall, London, it has now 
branches in all parts of the kingdom. In the North the late 
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Duchess of Sutherland was among the first to foresee the 
advantages which might accrue to the Highland communities 
from a revival of their ancient arts and handicrafts. Several years 
ago she exerted her influence to set a movement in this direction 
afoot among the glens of the Highlands, and the success of her 
efforts, seen in exhibition after exhibition at Inverness and 
in London, has culminated in the formation of the Scottish 
Home Industries Association under the presidency of H.R.H. the 
Marchioness of Lorne. Her Grace’s example has been followed 
elsewhere, and the revival of ancient industries of many kinds 
in Ireland and Wales is already producing favourable results, 
while various efforts for the encouragement of lace-making and 
needlework have of late done much to popularise the produc- 
tions of female hand-labour. 

It is already beginning to be recognized by the ordinary 
consumer that many productions of handicraft possess an advan- 
tage over those of machinery which more than compensates for 
the slight difference in price. The shawls of Shetland, the 
tweeds woven in the hand-looms, and the hose knitted by 
patient Highland fingers, are found to possess qualities of 
comfort and durability far surpassing the wholesale productions 
of the steam factory ; and those goods now only require an 
organized means of reaching the public in order to find a ready 
and satisfactory sale. Already the demand for hand-woven 
Highland tweeds has become so great that machinery and 
capital are hard at work producing colourable imitations, an 
effort in which they are not entirely without success. The ten- 
dency of machine production, however, remains always towards 
cheapness rather than towards perfection, and so long as the 
humble craftsmen of the North maintain a reputation for honest 
excellence of workmanship, they are not likely to be much hurt 
by the competition of steam. Nor by this is it intended to depre- 
cate the use of machinery. Steam has its own advantages and 
its own unassailable province, and may very well be left to take 
care of itself. 

Further, alongside of the popular recognition of the superior 
wearing power of many hand-made fabrics, there appears to be 
in the air another influence which promises to assist immensely 
the revival of certain handicrafts. Following the general spread 
of culture and artistic feeling, there has arisen a healthy distaste 
for the manufacture of particular classes of articles by machinery. 
The public is beginning to perceive that certain productions as 
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turned out by the gross by modern automatic engines compare 
ignobly with the loving hand-work of Athens and of Florence, of 
Delhi and Pekin and Yokohama ; and the fault is found to lie 
essentially in the method of our manufacture. Accordingly, 
against the régime of wholesale production in many departments 
it has already long been evident that the better sort of public 
taste is beginning to rebel, and to demand that its surroundings, 
even though they be less profuse, shall at least possess the 
distinctness of character, born of individual workmanship. The 
growing popular sentiment on the subject has Mr. William Morris 
for its apostle from the moral as well as the zsthetic point of view. 
In his paper on the “ Revival of Handicraft” in the Fortnightly 
two years ago, besides exclaiming against the intrinsic decadence 
of workmanship brought about by machinery, he took occasion 
to lament the effect of machinery upon the workman. He com- 
plained with much justice that the institution of machinery has 
reduced labour to mere drudgery, the intelligent toil of the 
craftsman to the mechanical performance of the machine-tender ; 
and he urged that only by a return to handicraft shall the crafts- 
man be able to enjoy that fulness of life which comes from an 
interest in its work. In support of the argument of Mr. Morris’s 
paper may be adduced the feeling which has made possible 
successive “ Arts and Crafts” exhibitions in London, and at least 
one exhibition of “ Decorative Handiwork” in Edinburgh. All 
this serves to show a significant tendency of popular opinion. 
Society is tired of many of the crude and characterless produc- 
tions of crank and piston, and is eager to welcome work 
containing more evidence of human hand and brain in its manu- 
facture. And although at present the practical working of the 
sentiment may be rather directed towards the decorative side of 
life—to hammered brass and hand-carved panels—it is not of a 
nature to stop there, but must extend itself in due course to the 
more ordinary requirements of existence. Such a movement of 
public taste implies the opening up of immense new fields of 
employment in which the rural craftsman, with his cheaper 
living and stronger individuality, ought to be able to compete 
upon advantageous terms with his brother of the town. It lies 
with the people themselves and their advisers to grasp the 
opportunity offered, and to address themselves to the supplying 
of the opening market. | 
In addition, however, to encouraging the ancient hand indus- 
tries already known and practised in the rural districts, it should 
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be the business of those interested in the prosperity and health 
of the country to discover and introduce further means of liveli- 
hood likely to thrive on home soil. In this direction hitherto 
statesmen and workmen alike have displayed singular inactivity, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, it is true, some three hundred years ago 
introduced potato cultivation, and another forgotten worthy 
brought over the art of draining fen lands ; but upon considera- 
tion it will be found difficult to recall any fair number of crafts 
imported by natives of these isles, and it has been left to Flemish, 
Huguenot, and other political immigrants to enrich Britain from 
time to time with the practice of new trades. Yet a little 
enterprise in this direction might not only prove extremely 
profitable to its originator himself, but would entail far-reaching 
beneficent results throughout the country. The introduction 
of new industries to the Highland glens and Irish townships 
might certainly afford a happier outlet for restless energies than 
does the too common occupation of spreading political discontent. 

To begin with, something might be done by the landlords. 
No doubt this class has its difficulties, difficulties which, as in 
most positions and professions, are not apparent to the outsider ; 
and obviously it is as unjust to demand gratuitous concessions 
from the owners of the soil as it would be to demand gratuitous 
supplies from the dealers in provisions. In the present matter, 
however, nothing need be asked but what is in the best interests 
of the land-owners themselves, Were the proprietors in the North, 
for instance, to plant their moors and mountains with trees, they 
would be materially assisting their own family fortunes as well 
as furthering those of the peasantry. Many of these proprietors, 
with a keen eye to the near future, when the present sources of 
timber in America are likely to be exhausted, are already 
engaged in this enterprise—a few years ago a late Earl of 
Seafield planted no fewer than sixty million trees in the 
valley of the Spey—and the growing woods, besides affording 
employment to an army of foresters, are beginning to render 
habitable many tracts of country hitherto fit only for grouse and 
deer. Timber will grow where nothing else can, and in fifty 
years’ time land originally worth only a few shillings per acre is 
capable of rearing a crop worth, after paying all rent and ex- 
penses, from seventy to a hundred pounds. M. Boppé, the 
French expert employed by the British Government to report 
upon the subject, declared that north of a line drawn from 
Perth to Greenock, six million acres of the waste lands of 
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Scotland were suitable for the growth of valuable timber. The 
employment of labour entailed in the planting and forest work 
of even a moderate part of this acreage would be enough to 
relieve all the much-lamented congestion of population in the 
North ; and, in face of the fact that this country continues to 
import timber to the value of £20,000,000 sterling per annum, 
there is little fear of the market being glutted by home production. 

Besides the actual occupation afforded the people by the work 
of forestry, the shelter of the timber would in a few years 
permit of intervening lands being turned to profitable account. 
On these sheltered lands the culture, say, of fruit might be- 
come a matter of no little economic importance. By trustworthy 
experts Britain has been computed to import annually somé 
eight million pounds’ worth of fruit. Much of this, of course, is 
the production of the tropics and of warmer climates than ours ; 
but it is estimated that something like a third of the quantity 
could without difficulty be produced at home. An idea of the 
possibilities of this business may be formed when it is found 
stated that Lord Sudeley’s English fruit-farm of 500 acres in 
1890 brought him a gross income of £10,000, although last year 
was a very poor one for the production of berries. The question 
may well be asked whether it might not be possible, under such 
altered circumstances as the planting of forests would bring 
about, to grow apples, currants and gooseberries, even on the 
now desolate moors of Scotland. The Moor of Rannoch lies 
further south than Aberdeenshire, yet the latter once was the 
most famous strawberry district in the kingdom. 

Even under present conditions, however, many industries 
now unthought of might easily be turned to some account. 
Oyster culture, it is true, has not yet shown itself successful in 
the Highland lochs. The data there, however, can hardly be 
considered conclusive, the few isolated experiments in the 
cultivation of the bivalve, like that of Mr. Anderson Smith in 
Loch Creran, never having had a fair chance. The fact that 
oysters are frequently to be found native in these northern 
waters offers strong ground for belief that they might be 
profitably grown. An example of what might be realized from 
the development of such an enterprise is to be found in the 
success which has attended the experiment of oyster-culture in 
the basin of Arcachon in France. Little more than twenty 
years ago Mr. H. S. Johnston, an English merchant in Bordeaux, 
obtained for this purpose from the French Government a lease 
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of large sections of the basin; and already the cultivation of 
the oyster there affords employment to several thousand men 
and women, and the annual sale of bivalves from the beds is 
Over 200,000,000. 

Another very feasible source of income for rural communities 
might be found in the cultivation of the rabbit, and the breed- 
ing of pigeons suitable for market. The former of these, it 
may be said, implies the control of more land, while one of 
the best-advertised complaints of crofters and rural labourers 
is that they have not soil enough. But any stretch of waste 
land by a loch shore suffices for a rabbit-warren, and proprietors 
in most cases are willing enough to lease out additional land 
wherever available, so long as they are assured that the ground 
is to be profitably used and fairly paid for. Rabbits and 
pigeons, it is well known, are among the most prolific of 
animals ; and their use as articles of diet remains capable of 
wide development. A shrewd baronet in the North a few years 
ago, to the writer’s own knowledge, restored the fortunes of his 
family estate almost entirely by the judicious manipulation of 
this resource. 

Much has been said from time to time as to the possibilities of 
fowl-rearing and egg-production. Regarding these, it may be 
enough to note that in 1890 the eggs imported into Great 
Britain represented a sum of over three millions sterling. When 
Russia, Italy, and even Australia are furnishing us with such 
supplies, the home production should easily be profitable, even in 
remote districts of the country. The provision carts which 
everywhere nowadays penetrate our rural districts as a rule are 
willing enough carriers of these commodities. 

Among crops especially suitable for the marshy bottoms of 
many of the northern glens, but whose cultivation seems within 
the last forty or fifty years to have be2n altogether neglected, is 
that of flax. The growing of this plant used to be common 
enough in Scotland, and as it remains one of the staple 
industries of Ireland at the present hour, it seems but fair to 
believe that it might be re-introduced with advantage in the 
United Kingdom. Some few years ago a firm of Dundee 
manufacturers interested in the subject offered to furnish 
sufficient seed, and purchase, at a rate remunerative to the 
growers, the straw of a thousand acres of flax; and it was 
understood at the time that their offer had been largely taken 
up. It is thus apparent that no real obstacle to the growing of 
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the crop in this country exists. A novel enterprise, however, 
takes time to make way. The objection to flax-growing for- 
merly, and one of the reasons for abandoning its cultivation, was 
that it impoverished good soil. The necessity for rotation of 
crops, however, was not then so well understood as now, and it 
ought to be remembered that, like the alder tree, flax will 
flourish on ground the marshiness of which precludes the growing 
of other plants, and that the otherwise valueless edges of bog 
and fen are exactly the place for its culture. 

Besides these prominent objects of attention there are many 
minor means of livelihood which might profitably engage the 
hands of individual cottagers. It is sufficient to indicate a few 
of these ; for but slight enquiry on the part of those interested 
will reveal others in astonishing number. 

Along the sea-shore wealth lies scattered literally for the 
picking up. Not to speak of artistic materials in the shape of 
sea-flora, rock-crystal, and mother-o’-pearl, there is endless 
resource in the seaweed and shellfish covering the beach 
everywhere, from the “Irish moss” which, dried and bleached, 
forms a common delicacy for invalids, to the horse-mussels and 
rougher sea-tangle on which, when boiled, many a porker for 
market and many a milk-giving goat might be fed. Of saleable 
products, some effort might be made to cultivate salad plants 
like the common water-cress. London annually consumes 
£20,000 worth of this insignificant weed. A better home for its 
kind could not be found than many of the marshes and burnsides 
of Scotland, where in fact, all unheeded, it already is common 
enough. Again, unthinking people might be surprised to dis- 
cover the revenue possible from the woodland harvest of hazel-nuts 
and bramble-berries, if only a little attention were paid to the 
gathering of it in ; and it may well be matter of marvel, when so 
much is paid away every year for preserves made from such 
fruits as the West Indian guava, that hundreds of tons of hips 
and haws, rowans and sloes, are annually left to drop unused 
from our native hedges. These wild berries, properly treated, 
make delicious jellies, and their commonness seems the only 
cause hitherto for their almost total neglect. Amid a score of 
like possibilities one is tempted to wonder that no cocoa or kola- 
like beverage has yet been manufactured out of the abundant 
beech-nut harvest of the British woods. A resource of this sort 
seems surely no less promising than the dried coffee-bean of 
Ceylon, or the herbage of the Indian shrub which a cunning 
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manipulation converts into tea. Again, with miles of forest 
blossom and leagues of rich moor heather at hand in many 
districts, the profits of bee-keeping might be taken advantage 
of much more largely ; and it might well be tried whether such 
productions as the mead of our ancestors might not be re-intro- 
duced and create a demand for itself in the market. Not a 
little might be done in the distilling of elder-flower water and 
other perfumes once fashionable enough in the country. All 
that is wanted to make such productions popular and profitable 
is tasteful preparation for market. Let the perfumes and jellies 
and honey be but as neatly prepared and packed as are the 
familiar Eau-de-Cologne, Indian preserves, and Californian bee- 
products, and there need be little fear of their finding a ready 
sale. Bouquets of the sweet-scented bog-myrtle should be no 
less saleable than the bunches of lavender vended so freely in 
the London streets. And few will doubt that ripe hazel-nuts, if 
sent to market in such easily handled and attractive form as that 
in which mushrooms are offered, would find themselves in ample 
demand. 

Among the non-edible productions which might be suggested 
as likely to repay the time spent in acquiring proficiency of 
manufacture, appear articles like the baskets and tables of woven 
green rushes which have of late found so ready sale in many 
quarters, and the carved toys and ornaments of all sorts which 
are at present imported in large quantities from the Continent. 
Many productions—those bordering upon the arts, for instance, 
such as wood-carving—are, it should be remembered, impossible 
to machinery, and are therefore in no fear of being undersold by 
that competitor; and picture-frames, spinning-wheels, fishing- 
rods and pieces of rustic furniture, indicate possibilities of re- 
munerative employment for more than the mere leisure hours of 
a rural population. It is superlative to multiply instances, The 
suggestion meanwhile is enough for the purpose. 

_ In detail these resources and their like may appear slender 
means to bring forward for the support of a population ; but, 
taken together, the profits of such resources are capable of being 
made something very considerable indeed. Every one now 
knows, or for his own interest ought to know, how often 
apparently inconsiderable trifles have in thoughtful hands been 
turned to profitable account. In many an industry besides: the 
manufacture of coal-gas it is notorious that the by-products have 
come to form the chief source of income. To prove what can be 
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done with petty resources, it is enough to remember the handsome 
income made by at least one firm of manufacturers through con- 
verting such an apparently contemptible detail as the orange- 
peel annually thrown away in Paris into a certain kind of coffee. 
For the unconsidered trifle of toys alone Britain pays away 
every year considerably over £600,000, and it requires but little 
reflection to perceive how large a difference to the comfort and 
employment of our working classes might be made by the 
conservation of a few such items of expenditure within the 
bounds of our own country. Many of the peasant families 
about Leipsic and Nuremberg, according to Mrs. Horne Payne, 
can earn in the otherwise idle winter time from twelve to 
eighteen shillings a week by the making of toys alone. 

By attention to minor economies such as these the greater 
part of the honest poverty and congestion of population in this 
country might, there is ample room to hope, be relieved. The 
chief recommendation, moreover, of the particular resources'which 
it is the effort of the present paper to point out is that they must 
of necessity be cultivated in rural districts. In this respect, 
besides offering fair promise of material livelihood, they hold 
out a corrective to several unhealthy modern tendencies. The 
political advantage of fostering such industries becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that every additional peasant 
maintained on the soil means a physical gain to the country. 

As for the method of turning new resources of the sort 
indicated above to practical account, prudence would urge that it 
be left to individual enterprise. Government interference and 
subsidy to any branch of industry must always imply some 
amount of unfairness to the free competitor, besides bringing 
about economically an artificial and unhealthy state of things. 
Among kindred schemes, the subsidizing of training farms for 
the behoof of the unemployed has been advocated. But were 
parochial authorities to undertake any such enterprise it is to be 
feared that their action might have the same ruinous effect upon 
independent farming as workhouse labour has already had upon 
our brush and basket-making industries. Government inter- 
ference in this as in most other economic matters is likely to 
create evils as great as those which it cures. 

Philanthropy, on the other hand, is both limited in its 
capabilities and apt to be mistaken in its methods. 

The remaining and what would seem the legitimate and natural 
course would appear to be to point out to capitalists and land- 
owners the profit which would accrue to themselves from a 
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judicious encouragement of rural arts and crafts. Highland 
proprietors may be induced to acquaint themselves with the 
profits of planting their moors with timber and of fostering 
on their estates such peasant arts as suit the climate and are 
not likely to be killed by the competition of machinery. And 
capitalists may be invited to consider how the thousands of 
acres of land lying idle throughout the country might afford 
profitable scope for the colonizing efforts of limited liability 
companies and co-operative societies without number. It seems 
strange that while in Australia and the Western States of 
America land companies and irrigation companies carry on the 
work of settlement on an immense scale, in the far more 
favourable conditions of our own country almost nothing of the 
kind is attempted. Land enough is always in the market in 
England, and, considering the relative proximity to consuming 
centres, is no more costly than in the United States. Were 
a limited association to buy up one of the estates for sale, 
build suitable cottages on it, instruct its selected colonists in the 
methods and possibilities of orchard-culture and other neglected 
industries, and finally help them, as the American companies do, 
to a fair market, it could hardly fail before long to find its 
investment profitable from the rent-receiving point of view. As 
long as so many million pounds sterling are every year spent 
abroad upon articles—timber, fruit, honey, butter, eggs, &c.— 
which might equally well be produced at home, so long surely 
there remains room enough for adventure in this direction. 

By such means as these might the congestion of our City 
East-ends be gradually and naturally relieved ; while the country 
at large would be enriched, financially by the immense saving 
effected on imports, and physically by the healthy peasant 
population which would be reared upon the soil. 

The present paper has purposely dealt with the possibility of 
instituting such reforms upon a large scale. It may also, 
however, serve to suggest to the individual clerk or tradesman 
that when competition renders it no longer possible for him to 
subsist by the profits of traffic in town, he may still retire for 
support upon the neglected economies and industries of the sea- 
shore and the country side—may still, as City operatives known 
to the writer have done, rear his brown brood upon the fish his 
own line catches, and the soil his own spade turns, without 
reference to the fluctuations of the labour market, or the current 


value of gold.’ 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
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BY MARGARET L. WOODS, 


Avutuor or “A Vittace Tracepy.” 
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CHAPTER III, 


ONE day, a week after Francis Earle’s arrival, he and Molly 
were again alone together in the garden-parlour. Mbolly lay idle 
on her couch, and Francis was making a careful map, from 
sundry rough jottings, of the district round him in America. 
His life there was exceedingly busy, as his military and organ- 
izing talents had early made him a central figure in the distant 
colony to which he had gone, peopled as it was by all classes 
except the wealthy and educated, and lying on the edge of the 
Indian-haunted wilderness. This active and also solitary life had 
made him considerably more silent than in old days, and less 
sarcastic: for sarcasm is a weapon that those who have to 
govern others learn tu keep mostly in the sheath. The map did 
not advance quickly. At length he ceased from the pretence of 
it, and sat completely idle, biting his pen and looking out of the 
window. Both he and Molly were silent, but probably their 
thoughts were moving in the same direction, for Swift had 
arrived that day with a packet of manuscript, and was now 
closeted with Esther in the book-room. Presently Francis rose 
and stood leaning on the mantel-piece. 

“Molly,” he said abruptly, “has this,” and he made a gesture 
with his head in the direction of the book-room, “has this been 
going on the same all the time ?” 

“Yes, Frank, all the time,” she answered sombrely, and their 
eyes met. 

“Good God,” he said, “’tis incredible! Ten years ago I 
thought it could not continue much longer. Ten years! After 
all that time I return, and find here precisely the same—no, not 
the same condition of affairs. They were doubtful, they were 
singular then, but now the lapse of time has made them intoler- 
able. ’Tis very strange, Moll ; so strange it appears to me like 
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a dream. I am ready to pinch myself, in order to wake up a 
foolish discontented boy in St. James’ Street.” 

“But, Frank,” she asked, with a sudden alteration ot tone, 
“are we not very censorious? I sometimes say to myself that 
sickness has made me too fretful and fanciful. Perhaps I am 
grown an old maid and object without reason to this friendship 
of my sister's. Perhaps there is no harm in it.” 

“No harm in it? Molly, are you mad?” 

“Why, what do you think of it, Frank? Tell me truthfully 
—How does it seem to you, coming back to us after all this 
while?” 

He writhed a few moments in silence, then suddenly turning 
his back on her and fixing his eyes on the fire he spoke. 

“T cannot answer you—I will not. Only I beg you'll not speak 
as though there were a doubt in either of our minds, or in 
that damned scoundrel’s either, that she loves him with an 
absorbing passion.” 

“Yes,” she cried, starting up with animation. “And there 
was a time too when he loved her, I am sure of it, and yet he 
would not marry her. Now he never will. There’s some mystery 
about him, Frank; ’tis the general belief, and ’tis my belief, that 
he is already married. What will become of her when I am 
gone? To be thus held off and on drives her into a kind of 
frenzy, yet should he wholly cast her off, and I be no more, she 
would—— I dare not think what she might do. Promise me 
you'll make her clear up this business; save her, Frank, when I 
am dead. She’s young and strong and may live well and happy 
yet, if only some one will save her. I ,” and her voice fell 
almost to a whisper, “I am not strong enough.” 

Francis pushed her gently back on to her pillows. 

“Oh, you may trust me to do what I can,” he answered shortly. 
“ Pray now, Molly, do not be agitated ; ’tis the worst thing in the 
world for one in your case. Where are your drops? I’m sure 
tis time you took ’em, and Essie has forgotten. Here—lI’ll give 
‘em you. Essie used not to forget such things,” he added, as he 
measured out the medicine 

“You won’t turn away from her, Frank?” whispered Molly, 
looking up with an anxious fold in her brow, as she took the 
glass from his hand. 

“No, of course not,” he replied, with a pain that sounded 
like impatience ; then sitting down near her, he continued more 
gently—“ Who should I turn to? You and Essie and his 
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Lordship are the only friends I have left in England, and out 
there are honest folks in plenty, but all rough, unlearned men. 
I wrote you of the Scotchman the Indians killed. That was the 
only friend I’ve made these ten years, Moll.” 

“Poor Frank! You seem very lonely.” 

“Lord! I don’t say that to complain. I’ve plenty to busy 
me without repining, and am glad enough not to be a beggarly 
parson or usher, as I was once like to have been, What I 
would say is that, gratitude apart, I were less than human did I 
not value you and Essie.” 

Had he told Molly that he truly loved her sister, that all his 
hopes of private happiness, apart from the satisfaction he had in 
his busy, adventurous life, hung upon the possibility of Essie’s 
consenting to share that life with him—had he told Molly this, 
it would have greatly lightened the load of anxiety upon her 
mind, in leaving her sister without the shelter and support of her 
own love. But an incurable habit of reticence in matters of 
feeling prevented his doing so. 

“T never doubted your friendship, Frank,” returned Molly. 
“You show it by risking your neck here on our account.” 

“Pooh, Moll! I do nothing of the sort.” 

“Well, you'll let me believe so, I hope, if ’twill make me 
easier in leaving Essie to your care.” 

Presently Esther came in, transformed from the hollow-eyed 
woman of yesterday to a young, blooming, handsome creature. 
Swift followed close on her, he also looking bright and well- 
pleased. The passion and reproach that burst forth in her 
letters to him never found distinct expression in his presence, 
partly because the awe of it controlled her, partly because she 
was happy when he was there. Consequently, though he might 
increasingly avoid her company, once in it, the old attraction 
re-asserted itself. They had both had a pleasant afternoon, 
She had sat on her favourite stool close to his elbow-chair, and 
they had talked about old times; Kensington, Windsor, 
St. James’ Street, and the rest—old times in England, for he 
did not love to talk of those first two years of her stay in 
Ireland, to which he perhaps alluded when in his plan for the 
second part of ‘Cadenus and Vanessa,’ he put down “Two 
hundred chapters of madness.” Then they had read over a new 
voyage of Gulliver’s, superintended some reforms in the kingdom 
of Brobdignag, and deplored the miseries of the kingdom of 
Ireland—that poor, oppressed Ireland, to which, as Esther told 
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him, he had been sent by a discerning and beneficent Providence, 
Esther came in carrying a plate.’ 

“Here is an. orange ready dressed for Molly,” she said, “and 
if Frank is good, she will give him a bit.” 

“He had better be merely tyrannical, and exact it as tribute,” 
said Swift. “This is how I have obtained the best bits from 
fine ladies for the last twenty years.” 

“ Molly, your drops!” cried Esther. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Hess,” returned Frank, drily. “I 
gave her them. You were wont to keep a memory once.” 

Essie blushed. 

“T see you are determined to declare yourself to the Dean,” 
she said. “I was just telling him your tongue was so disguised 
your best friends did not know it again.” 

Frank had darted into a corner for a lacquer table that 
usually stood at Molly’s side, and made no answer. 

“TI wish, sir,” said Swift, with stately politeness, “you had 
returned to us from the East instead of from the West; for in 
that case you could tell these ladies with all the authority I lack 
that theirs is the best coffee and conversation in the world, 
You might persuade ’em not to hide such fine things in such a 
hole as Cellbridge. But I imagine after an American wilder- 
ness you find this a complete Paradise.” 

“ Oh, complete—even to the serpent,” returned Francis, and bit 
his lip ; for he was annoyed to find himself suddenly transformed 
once more to the insignificant youth of ten years ago, avenging 
his own insignificance by unobserved repartees. He would have 
thought that impossible, but there he was, the old Francis, and 
there was the old Great Man, more superb, more invulnerable 
than ever, 


Francis did not remain very long at Cellbridge. The 
Vanhomrighs had hastily got rid of Anna Stone, but both they 
and Francis had plenty o. other cousins in Dublin, and it was at 
once difficult to explain and not to explain his presence and his 
identity. Besides he had to visit Lord Peterborough and give 
an account of his American stewardship. He was, however, to 
return. Molly had one of her wonderful rallies before he went, 
and it was owing to this, as well as to their common dislike of 
farewell-scenes, that she and Francis were able to pretend he 
would find her still there on his return. Then in a few days 
she was worse than ever. Esther was compelled to acknow- 
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ledge that Molly must die, and at moments as she supported 
the wasted little frame, herself tortured to the height of en- 
durance by every pang it suffered, she could have welcomed any 
end to the struggle. Then again succeeded to that a desperate 
determination. Molly should not die yet, should not be 
allowed to let go her hold of life so soon. There is so much in 
having the will to live. 

It was several nights since Esther had gone to bed, and she 
had quite left off being sleepy. All the house was quiet, for it 
was long after midnight. She sat idle on a stool by the fire, 
below the small shaded night-lamp, which did not give enough 
light to read by. From without came the ceaseless rushing of 
the Liffey, and from time to time the noise of a gusty wind that 
tossed the trees and passed seawards. Either because her eyes 
were accustomed to the twilight, or owing to the overstrained 
sensitive state of her nerves, Molly’s profile, lying against the 
pillow, was as distinctly visible to her as though it had been in 
the fullest light. She saw but too clearly the sharpened nose, 
the lips straightened by the habitual endurance of pain, the 
hollow cheek and the hair swept off from her face and lying 
above her on the pillow, thin and streaked with premature 
grey. She closed her eyes and tried to conjure up the face of 
the old Molly, the Molly of St. James’ Street ; but she could 
not do so with any definiteness. She could remember dresses 
she had worn, could remember vaguely the prettiness and 
brightness of her appearance, but the lineaments of the dear face 
that had once been always under her eyes, were gone past recall. 
Only she knew they had been other than those she saw before 
her. Then with a sharp pang it came to her that in a very 
short time, most likely even by that day next week, this same, 
yet other, dear face would be lying in the dark, solitary grave, 
hidden from her for ever, and she would be here, sitting perhaps 
just where she sat now, and trying impotently to recall it. She 
rose, and slipping off her shoes, lest the heels should make a 
noise, went and leaned on the footboard of the bed, looking 
intently at her sister, and trying to impress the worn sleeping 
face upon her memory. In a few minutes Molly suddenly 
opened her eyes and met Esther's. 

“Yes,” she said, as though she were answering to a call. 
Esther held up her finger for “ Hush,” and would have stolen 
back to her place, but Molly in a stronger voice than she had 
lately found, bade her stay where she was, It was now Moll 
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whose eyes were fixed upon Esther, while she leaned there at 
the bed’s foot, with her chin on her hand, sometimes glancing at 
her sister, oftener staring at the patterns on the embroidered 
coverlet and listening to the sound of the river and the fitful 
wind outside. Was it only—it must be only a fancy that 
there was something of sternness and reproach in those wide 
bright eyes opposite her. She spoke to dispel it. 

“ Go to sleep, Molly.” 

“Ah, I wish I could,” returned Molly ; “but I can’t. How 
can I sleep when you won’t promise me anything ?” 

“What should I promise?” asked Esther, starting and 
turning pale. . 

“You know very well; but you won't do it,” replied Molly 
and closed her eyes with a weary pettish sigh. 

Esther leaned forward, clasping her hands: 

“What, my darling?” she asked in a eager whisper; Molly 
opened her eyes again. 

“ Find out whether he’s married,” she asked in a clear, almost 
loud voice. 

“T will, I will ; I promise you,” cried Esther impulsively. 

Molly smiled. She knew she could rely upon her sister's 
word. When the promise had escaped Esther’s lips, she realized 
to what she had committed herself, but she dared not withdraw 
it. She almost staggered toa chair by the bedside and buried 
her face in the coverlet. Her crisp, curly hair, blond still, if a 
shade darker than of old, was loosened for the night and fell in 
a thick cloud about her neck. Molly plunged her hand into it. 

“T love to feel real hair sometimes. I believe, Hess, you 
have a finer head of it than ever. As for mine, ’tis a handful of 
dry hay, only as grey as a badger’s.” 

“Tis no matter,” replied Essie, lifting her head. “Sure your 
friends do not regard any losses to your head, so long as its wits 
are not lost.” 

“But they are,” returned Molly; “and that is no matter 
either.” 

“Pray do not talk, Molly. You promised to sleep.” 

“TI did nothing of the sort, miss, but I will sleep presently, 
when I have talked a bit.” 

“The Doctor forbade you to talk, Molly.” 

Molly smiled her old mocking smile. 

“Why, my dear? Because I should die the sooner? Did 
ever such a trifle as the fear of death make a woman hold her 
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tongue? I mean not to disgrace my sex but to die talking, in 
spite of all the doctors in the universe.” 

“Hush! I shail not answer.” 

“Do, my dear; you must. In sober truth, Essie, what is 
the use of being alive, if I may not communicate with you? 
’Tis a foolish price at which to buy a few more hours of 
breath.” 

Esther made no reply, not because she was resolved to be 
silent, but because she seemed to have nothing to say. One 
fact had possession of her mind, insistently pressing for a 
recognition of its reality, which she was but slowly yielding it. 
The fact that very soon Molly would be gone, and she would 
never have her again. A very young person would not have 
realized it at all, but Esther had lived long enough to know the 
meaning of the word “never.” She shed no tears, there would 
be plenty of time for tears afterwards ; she sat looking at Molly 
and holding her hand. 

“ How I hate the Liffey!” cried Molly, after a pause. “When 
I was a little girl and lay awake here at night, I used to like to 
hear it ; it seemed like somebody there. I used to like to think 
of it, rushing along to Dublin all night, just the same as in the 
day. Now, I protest I sometimes fancy ’tis the death of me. 
If I get through this bout, Hess, will you come to the Bath next 
spring? I believe you have used up all your excuses for not 
coming ; besides, husbanding my fortune so well as we do, I may 
go in spite of your teeth.” 

“T will go anywhere you choose, Moll, from America to 
Constantinople.” 

“QObliging girl!” returned Molly with a bright smile. “Ah, 
you don’t perceive I am better, but I am. Yet I won't be 
malicious, but will take you no further than London.” 

“QO, not London!” cried Esther, forgetting for a moment that 
all this was but fancy. 

“Yes, certainly London! Dear, charming London! ’Tis 
mighty perverse of you to have such a spite against it. Sure 
if we spent some unpleasant months there, we spent many more 
pleasant ones. O Hess, I should love to walk in the Mall 
again, some fine spring day about noon! ’Twould be like old 
times, yet so diverting to see the new modes and the reigning 
toasts, that was brats in the nursery when you and I was in their 
shoes. Sure I trust their gallants have found some new oaths, 
for the old ones was very stale even in our day.” 
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“They were good enough to break, and no doubt serve the 
same purpose well enough still.” 

“I dare say we should look pretty odd, in our Dublin modes, 
if we were to walk among ’em. Frank must be in London by 
now, but #e will observe nothing. If I were not so much better 
to-night, I should ask you to be sure and tell Frank what a 
regard I have for him. But I shall get over this and see him 
again, and wish to tell him myself, and—certainly not be able 
to do so. I believe some malicious fairy stood godmother to 
him, and ordained that he should be full of amiable feelings and 
forbidden to express them, or to listen to any such feelings 
expressed to him by others. I find the spell work powerfully 
against me when I would show him kindness.” 

“It can be of no consequence, Molly, since he is perfectly 
sensible of our sincere friendship for him, as we of his for us. You 
and I, my dear, don’t often protest our attachment to each other.” 

“No, Essie, no, my dear love; not often—only sometimes. 
To-night for instance. Come and lie on the bed here by me, 
and kiss me good-night.” 

The bed was a large one in which they were accustomed to 
sleep together, and Esther did as she was bidden to do. Molly 
put a thin little arm round her sister’s neck. 

“T have always loved you, every minute of my life, Hess,” 
she said. “ Good-night” 

They kissed each other, and when Molly was asleep, Esther 
too fell suddenly into the deep slumber of exhaustion. 

It was morning before old Ann came in to relieve Esther's 
watch. In the grey early light she saw the two sisters lying on 
the bed, and at first thought them both asleep ; but when she 
looked nearer she saw that Molly was dead. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Condolences and congratulations are both, for obvious reasons, 
apt to fall short of the mark or to overshoot it. Many kind- 
hearted people came and sat round Miss Vanhomrigh’s parlour, 
clothed in their decent black, and tried not to appreciate too 
keenly the excellence of her cake and wine, while they expressed 
their sincere sorrow at her bereavement. But in great loves, as 
in great thoughts or deeds, men and women must usually accept 
their solitude. It is only a minority who are capable of such, 
and of these again only a minority light on the individuals that 
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have power to sound the depths of their emotions. Had Molly 
been Ginckel in female form, though in that form his follies 
could never have risen to the height of crimes, yet it is certain 
that the loss sustained by Miss Vanhomrigh could have been 
readily appraised by every cousin in Dublin. As it was, her proud 
and solitary spirit, rendered solitary partly by the “long disease” 
of another and less benignant love, shrunk morbidly from the 
kind, if superficial sympathy shown by her circle of acquaintances. 
There was one, only one, among them who knew just how and 
why she sorrowed. It was no selfish imprudence that brought 
Swift to Cellbridge oftener than usual that summer. He who 
was always prompt to succour and comfort the afflicted, wher- 
ever he found them, could not have turned his back upon the 
grief of his “little Hesskin ;” especially since it was a grief in 
which he claimed a share. Moll had been in his eyes “a girl of 
infinite value,” as he had said in that quick note with which he 
had answered the announcement of her death, saying no more 
than that, except that he could give no comfort to Essie, for he 
himself wanted comfort. This partial renewal of the old com- 
panionship would have been pure happiness to Swift, had he not 
been more alive to its danger than before. In the course of the 
journeys which he took in July and August, the long lonely rides 
and the many wet days in-doors, he thought much and anxiously 
of Missessy. He had not been many days back in Dublin before 
he rode over to Cellbridge, but instead of turning to the left when 
he had crossed the bridge over the Liffey, he turned to the right 
and trotted up the village-street, towards the gates of the big 
brand-new house in which the Conollys were just installing them- 
selves. He found Mrs. Conolly in her great pillared hall, washing 
her most cherished pieces of china before putting them into a 
glass cupboard, while a young man in shirt-sleeves sat on the top 
of a ladder, polishing a bit of old armour which was to be hung 
upon the wall. Mrs. Conolly was enjoying all the delights of 
thoroughly arranging her house, even to that of being tired— 
which was quite an experience to her—and welcomed her 
visitor with her usual stately geniality, untempered by the least 
feeling that he was inopportune. 

“T would not, sir, be so superfluous as to present to you my 
guest, Mr. Mordaunt,” she said, “but that you can scarcely have 
expected to meet him here—or there,” glancing up the ladder 
with a smile. 

“Mordaunt?” repeated Swift, puzzled for a moment ; then— 
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“O, ay, to be sure,” and he bowed to the former Mr. Earle, who 
returning the bow somewhat awkwardly from his perch made 
haste to descend. 

“T have had the honour to know another Mordaunt these 
dozen years, sir,” continued Swift, “and was never yet surprised 
to see him anywhere, except where I might have naturally ex- 
pected to see him. You resemble him, Mr. Mordaunt. But in 
this case I understood from Miss Vanhomrigh that Mrs. Conolly 
had hospitably received you.” 

“ Ay, and so have received something better than an angel 
unawares—a handy man,” said Mrs. Conolly. “Ifthe compliment 
were great enough, I would say Mr. Mordaunt was the handiest 
man in Dublin.” 

Francis, who was now in his coat, made Madam Conolly a 
low bow ; for at Lord Peterborough’s he had been at some pains 
to rub the rust of the Plantations off his manners. 

“Madam,” he replied, “I may earn my salt, but can never do 
enough to earn your most obliging hospitality. If it had been 
offered for my own sake, I trust I should not have had the 
conscience to accept of it.” 

He was thinking to himself; “So here is the cause of Essie’s 
determination not to stay dinner.” 

“Miss Vanhomrigh has but just left us. I wonder you did 
not meet her,” said Mrs. Conolly addressing the Dean. 

“T love to muse when I ride, and may have passed without 
observing her,” he answered. 

This assumption of indifference was perhaps mere diplomacy 
on Swift’s part, but it irritated Francis just sufficiently to make 
him carry out at once a resolution he had formed before 
returning to Ireland. 

“What, Mr. Dean, in the street of Cellbridge?” he asked 
with an ironic smile. “Why, at this time of day you can’t but 
observe a mongrel cur should it chance to walk there. Miss 
Vanhomrigh must be still in the park. Let us go find her, sir, 
for I believe we can do nothing so civil to Mrs. Conolly as to 
rid her of our company.” 

Mrs. Conolly made a faint attempt to detain them, but secing 
that for some reason she did not understand, Mr. Mordaunt 
wished to be alone with the Dean, she let them go, with an 
admonition to be back for dinner. Swift’s first quick impulse 
was one of revolt against the kind of force which this young 
man was daring to put on his movements, but he quickly 
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conquered it. He asked himself whether he was or was not 
truly solicitous for Missessy’s welfare, and willing also to share 
with another his own difficult unauthorized responsibility for her. 
As he silently descended the steps from the front door he took 
off his hat, as though to cool his brow, heated with riding ; but 
in fact he was breathing a short habitual prayer, that he might 
be enabled to govern his fierce and haughty temper, and conduct 
himself as a Christian man. It was the more necessary because 
he was conscious of something unfriendly, resistant to his power 
in Essie’s cousin ; “little Master,” as he was used to call him. 

“Well, sir?” he said, replacing his hat, “I presume you have 
somewhat to say to me.” 

“T have,” returned Francis slowly, combating an inclination 
to be afraid. “ Will you walk towards the river, sir?” 

“ Wherever you please, young gentleman.” 

So they paced side by side. Before them sparkled a curve of 
the Liffey, its border of burdocks and rushes showing green 
against the yellow August meadows beyond, where the cattle 
lay chewing the cud in the broad sunshine. Behind rose the 
blue broken ridge of the Dublin mountains. 

“You can doubtless guess, sir,’ said Francis after a pause, 
“the reasons that have prevented my visiting Cellbridge earlier 
in the year.” 

“T imagine you, Mr. Mordaunt, to be of necessity very much 
governed by Lord Peterborough’s wishes. Besides, you have very 
just reasons for avoiding the eyes of your kinsmen in Dublin.” 

“You are right, Mr. Dean ; yet those were not altogether my 
reasons for staying away till Mrs. Conolly was able, as she was 
before very obligingly willing, to receive me.” 

“No?” returned Swift, seating himself on the stump of a large 
felled tree, whilst Francis leaned against the bole. 

“T earnestly desired to come to my Cousin Vanhomrigh’s from 
the moment I found her to be left alone, sir, but in her solitary 
condition, we feared my presence in her house would give rise to 
scandal.” 

“So it would, sir, so it would.” 

“Yet if Iam not her nearest male relation, I am the one on 
whom she naturally most depends, and who have the best right 
to take on me the office of a brother.” 

“A man of sense, sir, will perceive the absurdity of your 
situation, but men of sense are so few ’tis useless to consider ’em, 
I counsel you to remain with Mrs. Conolly.” 
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“You mistake my meaning, Mr. Dean,” replied Francis with a 
shade of impatience. “’Tis one more personal to yourself. [| 
would say, that I hold myself excused from impertinence in 
asking you, sir, to do your best endeavours to persuade my 
cousin not to continue in this solitary condition.” 

“T have several times entreated her to take a female cousin 
to live with her,” returned Swift, also somewhat impatiently. 

“Impossible !” ejaculated Francis, with heartfelt sincerity, for 
he was better acquainted with the family than was Swift. “No, 
she must quit this place.” 

“She must quit this island,” cried Swift ; “I have told her so. 
Yet whither shall she go ?” 

“To her Cousin Purvis at Twickenham.” 

“What? To a bed-ridden old woman, most like in her 
dotage?” asked the Dean with a grimace. “Sure poor Miss 
Essie has had her fill of nurse-tending.” 

“You have the means to make her choose it, sir—at least to 
influence her choice,” Francis corrected himself hastily. 

“ How so, young gentleman ? ” 

“ By solemnly declaring to her on your word of honour, Mr. 
Dean, that this is the last visit she shall receive from you while 
she continues in this place.” It was spoken significantly, and 
Swift gave an exclamation of anger, which he however instantly 
repressed, and in a few minutes spoke with cold stubbornness. 
For he was not going to be hurried into resolutions by this 
jackanapes. 

“You would have me take singular and discourteous means to 
persuade Miss Vanhomrigh to a life very disgusting to a young 
woman. No, sir, I cannot promise you to do that.” 

“But if the alternative were marriage, what would you do?” 
questioned Francis, with a kind of reluctant deliberateness. It 
was detestably like asking his wife at the hands of a rival, but he 
endeavoured to console himself by the consciousness that his real 
object was to force an explanation between Swift and Esther. 

“That, Mr. Mordaunt, is a question which I have already had 
before me,” returned the Dean gravely. “There are few persons 
I should counsel to marry, but taking into consideration Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s solitary condition and her fortune, I believe it 
would be for her happiness to marry a man she could esteem and 
reasonably like.” | 

“T may trust you to counsel her in that sense, sir?” 

“You may, sir,” 
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“And yet, Mr. Dean,” Francis broke out with irrepressible 
bitterness, “it is certain such a man would scarcely think St. 
George’s Channel a sufficient barrier between you and his wife.” 

Swift flushed haughtily and for a moment lifted his awful look 
to his opponent’s frowning face ; then remembering his resolution, 
he spoke more gently than before. 

“T forgive your reflections on me, sir, for you are still young, 
and the young are often censorious—they are also sometimes 
mistaken. At all events the gentleman to whom I would point 
is my very particular friend and hath already asked my good 
offices in the matter. I have not moved in it till now, as I 
thought it indecent to speak of marrying and giving in marriage 
with your cousin Mary so lately dead, but as you are naturally 
anxious to see Miss Vanhomrigh’s affairs settled before you go 
back to America, I will press the matter on.” 

Francis’ love was as unselfish as a woman's, and with a little 
time in which to consider it, he could have reconciled himself to 
anything that was for Esther's happiness; but the unexpected 
manner in which Swift had sprung the new rival upon him, was 
too much for the old Adam within him. He turned a shade 
paler and gripped a knot in the fallen bole on which his hand 
rested. “ Who is this man?” he asked. 

“That is my secret, sir,” returned Swift smiling. “Yet I do 
not mind telling you he is a scholar and a gentleman, not without 
some modest means of his own and certain of good preferment— 
for he is in orders.” 

“T might have guessed as much,” returned Francis with a short 
laugh ; “ who but a parson would have . 

He was going to say “asked your intercession,” but it struck 
him that he himself had gone perilously near doing so. 

“Would have—what, sir?” asked Swift drily. 

“Could possibly find favour in Miss Vanhomrigh’s eyes. She 
has a singular liking for parsons.” 

“That was not what you meant to say, Mr. Mordaunt,” replied 
Swift smiling and rising from his seat. “ Perhaps you meant Miss 
Vanhomrigh was destined to have none but parsons for her lovers. 
But she has now a fortune to attract more dangerous admirers.” 

“That was not my meaning, Mr. Dean,” rejoined Francis, 
following him as he walked slowly along the river-bank. “Gad, 
‘tis not only parsons that know how to value Miss Vanhomrigh. 
As to common fortune-hunters, I’ll trust her discretion not to 

be cheated by ’em.” 
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“Faith, young gentleman,” said the Dean looking round at 
Francis with a not unkindly but melancholy smile, “you play 
your part of the brother somewhat too hotly. Are you in love 
with Miss Essie ?” 

He kept his eyes fixed on the young man with a still mild, 
but penetrating and authoritative look, and Francis reddening, 
answered slowly, as though the words were drawn out of him by 
some magnetic force rather than voluntarily uttered. 

“T cannot tell ; but I shall esteem myself very happy if I can 
win her for my wife.” 

“And being her husband,” rejoined Swift, “purpose to be 
jealous of an old, sick, deaf parson that she hath had a kindness 
for. Pshaw, my poor lad! You are in love. Why do you 
protest ‘you cannot tell’ if it be so?” 

“ Because,” answered Francis with a vehemence born of anger 
and confusion at having betrayed to an enemy a secret never 
hinted to a friend, “ because I cannot. If to be in love means to 
be willing to do any injury to a lady, and cause every ill report 
of her rather than give up the enjoyment of her company, why 
then, Mr. Dean, I for one am not in love.” 

“Neither am I, sir,” replied Swift readily, suspecting Francis 
of shooting random shots at him, but honestly convinced there 
was no weak place in his conscience where they could stick: 
“and am heartily with you in thinking scorn of the tender 
passion. But women, you know, like it, and therefore I will not 
flatter you, Mr. Mordaunt, by affirming that Miss Vanhomrigh 
will prefer your reasonable liking to Dr. my young friend’s 
warmer sentiments. Besides ’tis a great matter for a lady to 
travel across the ocean, and perhaps one dark night lose her 
fine head of hair by some wild Indian’s scalping-knife.” 

“TI dare assure you, Mr. Dean, our Plantations have been as 
well cleared of wild Indians as Cellbridge of wild Irish,” 
returned Francis. “But ’twas far from my desire to speak 
of my own affairs. I was but desirous to know whether Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s friends would have your support in urging her 
to leave Ireland.” 

“T have been the first to do so,” Swift answered, “and shall 
continue my endeavours ; unless indeed I can prevail with her to 
make the marriage I told you of, and which I must honestly say 
seems to me the most suitable one which offers. But here comes 
Tom Conolly. Let us go and meet him.” 

Their host came out of a wood a little ahead of them, with a 
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gun on his shoulder, a brace of birds in his hand, and a golden- 
brown setter at his heels. He greeted the Dean from a distance 
heartily, not to say uproariously, and the two were soon in lively 
conversation on the dog’s breed; for Swift took an interest in 
everything, and consequently knew a little about most things. 

Swift stayed to dinner at the Conollys, but left the dining- 
parlour with Mrs. Conolly, alleging the incompatibility of his 
temperate habits with his host’s. 

“Moreover,” he said as he closed the door behind him, “I 
must go make my howdees to poor Miss Van. Will you not 
walk to the village with me, madam? The sun begins to strike 
less warm, and the air to-day is light and wholesome.” 

Madam Conolly assented, and as they strolled along the 
grass beside the carriage-road, he questioned her straitly about 
Dr. Winter and his courtship, to hear that though persistent, 
it had so far ended in nothing. 

“Well, at any rate you will not allow the savage to carry her 
off to his wigwam, will you, Madam Conolly? Heavens! I 
shudder to think of anything so valuable as Miss Essie exposed 
to the accidents of the American wilderness.” 

“Savage, Mr. Dean? What do you mean? Oh, Mr. Mor- 
daunt. I deny him to be a savage, but no matter. He is not a 
lover of Miss Vanhomrigh’s nor of any one else’s, I should 
imagine.” 

“No, nor ever will be,” returned Swift with inconsistent 
disgust. “He may be built like London Bridge, of wood and 
stone or of iron and steel, for all I know. Yet he must furnish 
his wigwam like other folks. Find him a squaw for it quick, 
Madam Conolly, a red-headed Irishwoman that will carry 
piccaninnies on her back as naturally as a peat-basket. Don’t 
let him carry off Miss Essie.” 

And he would say no more about it. 


“T knew you would come,” cried Esther, while Swift was ‘still 
coming along the garden path. “See, everything is in readiness.” 

She stood under a beech-tree on the river bank, leaning on a 
spade, and pointed to a young laurel in a wheelbarrow at her 
side. It had long been Vanessa’s custom to plant a laurel every 
time her Cadenus came to honour her summer bower by the 
Liffey, and there was quite a grove of them now between the 
garden path and the river. 
“What a pit have you digged!” said Swift, standing on the 
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path ; “I can’t imagine, Missessy, how you that’s a model of 
indolence when I would have you walk or ride for your health’s 
sake, can delve like Cain—or Abel was it? It may have 
been Satan for aught you care—for the better comfort of a 
vegetable.” 

“ A body must value himself much more than I can that ’ll 
run three times upstairs for his lungs, and as many down for his 
liver, jog along the Strand and back for his head, and spend an 
hour in tedious company for his spleen. That’s you, Mr. Dean.” 

And she laughed a clear girlish laugh that showed her white 
teeth, as she flung aside her leather gloves and came towards 
him through the dappled shadows of the trees. 

“Yet tis fortunate for me you choose to ride for your head's 
sake, else should I see you the seldomer. How glad I am to 
see you, Cadenus !” 

She stretched out her two hands to him, and he kissed one 
beautiful hand somewhat lingeringly. It was a little hard that 
just to-day her cheek must bloom as delicately, her hair and 
eyes shine as brightly, as ten years ago in Windsor Park. 

“No, child,” he said, “ but if there were not reasons against it 
you would see me oftener.” 

“TI knew you were coming to-day. I often think you are 
coming—'tis all I have to think of now. But to-day I felt such 
a certainty of happiness that even Cadenus had not the heart 
to disappoint me.” 

“You know how your friend spends his days, Essie. Cathedral 
services and Chapters, beggars and tenants, and all the rest of 
the scoundrel rout of the Liberties round his neck, public affairs 
and printers plucking at his gown, and now, though he says it 
that shouldn’t, half Dublin hat in hand to him, and even the 
Castle bidding for his support and fain to soothe his resent- 
ment.” 

They had turned and were strolling side by side along the 
familiar path to the bower. 

“I know,” she returned. “’Tis not my judgment that 
complains, ’tis my heart that cannot always avoid it. But 
there’s no one so proud and rejoiced as I to see the world 
fast coming to its place, at your feet. Even your enemies 
acknowledge you for a great man now, Cadenus.” 

They reached the narrow ancient foot-bridge, by which on 
many pleasant summer days like this, they two had crossed the 
river, and passing through the picturesque ivied gateway, high 
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on its worn stone steps, turned their sauntering feet by the shady 
bank towards the bower. Swift did not care for the picturesque, 
but it came into his head, az he wrenched open the rusty iron gate, 
to wonder how soon “the Bridge and the Bower” would be but 
another of those scenes in the Masque of Memory, which would 
often pass before his mental vision in the enforced leisure of his 
long journeys on horseback. He came down the steps slowly, 
with bent head, while Essie watched him from below, radiant with 
joy and pride. For she was schooling herself to be content with 
the glimpses of happiness that his brief visits brought her, and 
existing from one to the other in a state of quiescence, some- 
thing like that of a hibernating animal. She was no longer 
actively miserable, only not quite alive unless he was there 
or had written. 

“Lord, how my wits do go a-wool-gathering !” said Swift at 
length. ‘ What was we talking of ? Oh, of what a great man I 
am grown, to be sure. Ay, ’tis true I have even more sincere 
admirers than when ’twas thought I had my hand in the Lord 
Treasurer’s pocket. What of that, little Hess? ’Tis a foolish 
world that thinks scorn of us when we are yet in the flower of our 
genius, and waits till we are chap-fallen dotards to do us honour. 
Why, I was worthy of much more honour thirty years since, my 
dear, and would have repaid it with a general benevolence, but 
now the world has too long turned its ragged back on me to 
make me forget that by this display of its gold-laced waistcoat. 
But I did not come hither to talk of myself. Why do you 
always make me talk of myself, Sirrah Hess ?” 

“Because ’tis so engaging a theme, Cadenus. I am not 
thoroughly acquainted with you yet, and may meet any day 
with Cadenus the rooth, the one I have nct seen. I hope he is 
an agreeable fellow, and not at all terrible.” 

“Silly! Silly, I say! I did not come to talk about myself, 
and I'll not do’t. Tis of you I would be talking.” 

“No, no!” she cried hastily. “That were to talk of stark 
naught, or worse still, of the spleen. You tell me you take 
infinite pains to fly the spleen and be merry. That’s what I 
shall try to do to-day. We'll have coffee in the bower.” 

And she hummed to some tune of her own 
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“ A fig for partridges and quails, 
Ye dainties 1 know nothing of ye, 
But on the highest mount in Wales 
Would rather choose to drink my coffee.” 
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Swift smiled, recognizing his own doggerel. Esther’s favourite 
haunt, which she called the bower, was hollowed out in the steep, 
rocky bank of the Liffey, reached by rough steps and furnished 
only with a stone seat. It was roofed by the spreading lower 
boughs of a stunted oak, and to the steep bank on either side clung 
a thicket of thorn-bushes, dipping their own branches and the 
trails of dark ivy with which they were overgrown, into the rushing 
water below. For the bed of the river fell somewhat steeply here, 
and broke the full stream into tiny cataracts, that sent it yet more 
swiftly rushing on its way. It swirled giddily below the bower, 
in a narrow channel between the rocky banks and a small 
island. The willows of the island almost shut out the view of 
the sloping opposite shore, but to the right of them there was 
just visible a breadth of bluer stiller water, and a thicket of 
emerald-green burdock-leaves and rushes and pink willow-herb 
and yellow ragwort, bright above in the sunshine, and almost 
brighter in their tremulous reflections below. 

They sat down on the stone bench, where a book or two lay 
awaiting them, but did not read. Essie who had thrust loosely 
into her black kerchief a spray of white roses and a few crimson 
carnations, took them out, smelt them, and then arranged them 
more firmly in her bosom. Then leaning forward with her 
hands clasped round one knee, she looked at Swift. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said. 

“T was thinking,” he returned, “how romantic a bower is here, 
and that ’tis pity its romantic nymph should have no shepherd 
to bring hither but one that would make an owl laugh. I am 
in hopes you may have been here with Dr. Winter, since I 
introduced him to the place. Come, you sly girl, have not you 
and he visited it since ?” 

“Why no, Cadenus, nor was I best pleased at your bringing 
him to it.” 

“But he has been often here, Miss Essie. For that I'll 
vouch,” 

“ He visited me at one time pretty often, usually with Madam 
Conolly, but of late I—I do not see him.” 

“You blush, sirrah, What’s this? You'll not see him 
because you begin to perceive he is paying you his addresses ?” 

“Madam Conolly would have me to believe so, sir, but I 
cannot tell ; we females are apt to be too hasty in such matters. 
Yet sure if the tale runs that way at tea-tables, I were best 
avoid the gentleman.” 
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" “Lord, what ; a coil about a poor honest gentleman that pays 
you his addresses! Faith, Miss Essie, this is not kind to our 
good Winter, to treat him like a rake.” 

“Sure, Cadenus, you would not have me a coquette. If he do 
not value me my conduct can signify little to him, but if he 
should have a particular regard for me, why—you see I’ll not 
credit him with a de/le passion for the beaux yeux de ma cassette 
--why then, am I not kind to your friend ?” 

Esther was looking at the point of her own foot as she spoke. 
Had she been looking at Swift she would have observed a 
certain hardening of his expression, as he hardened his heart to 
carry out the resolution he had already made, in which his 
conversation with Francis had confirmed him. 

“By no means. You are unkind to Winter and, what more 
nearly affects me, you are unkind to yourself, miss. Yes, you 
are vastly ill-judged. Why will you not marry Dr. Winter? ” 

Esther loosed her hands from her knee. 

“Do not jest this way, Cadenus,” she said. 

“TI do not jest,” he replied almost sternly. “I speak to you 
as a father or a brother would do, whose affairs called him 
away from you. I advise you to accept an offer of marriage 
from this excellent young man, should he still purpose making 
you one.” 

Esther rose to her feet slowly. Her cheeks and lips were pale. 

“You—you—seriously advise me to marry Dr. Winter?” she 
stammered, looking at him. 

“Indeed, Missessy, I very earnestly advice you to do so!” 

She started away the few steps that divided the stone seat 
from the edge of the rock, and stood there with her back 
turned to him, her left hand clasping the horizontal branch 
of a thorn-tree, while her right picked a few ivy-leaves off it 
one by one, 

“This is another guess matter from Dr. Price’s business,” he 
continued after a pause. “Price was not to be compared to 
Winter, either in his genius or in his person. Besides, that was 
some years back. And pardon my candour, Hesskinage, 
though Cadenus wears a pair of spectacles that make Vanessa 
to him everlastingly twenty, the world begins to accuse her of 
being an old maid.” 

Esther, still leaning on the tree, turned towards him. 

“And yet,” she said in a low voice, answering his earlier 
remark, “I have never concealed that I love you.” 
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“You write me a deal of nonsense, when you are. splenetic, 
Missessy, but I value it not a penny. ‘Tis true, as you once 
wrote me, I have sometimes wished you devout, that you might 
bestow your enthusiasm on Heaven, that’s less incommoded by 
such things than a miserable sinner. But in truth I reckon such 
sentiments to be of too little importance, cither to God or man, 
to be given weight in deciding the fate of one for whom I have 
so much regard. When you have been a year or two well 
occupied with the cares of matrimony, you will blush to 
remember you once made a rout about a trifle which folks call, 
forsooth, ‘ Love.’” 

She looked at him with hollow eyes and a strange smile. 

“A trifle?” she repeated slowly. “Well, it may be so; you 
are oftenest right. But, Cadenus, if.it be so, you should pity me 
the more that I have spoiled my life for a trifle.” 

“Pooh, Hesskinage, I'll not admit it spoiled at all, and 
certainly not for so foolish a cause, though in truth with your 
fortune and your wit and your person, you might have made a 
more considerable figure in the world had you chosen. ’Tis 
your splenetic disposition that’s to blame.” 

“ My disposition is some way to blame, I do not question.” 

“T remember for example you would always despise and 
detest the converse of the world, whereas the philosopher despises 
and finds diversion in it. Then you had once some taste fer 
display, and I would chide you for loving to have two footmen 
at your chair and a smart dress on your back ; but since you 
might honestly allow yourself such indulgences, with female 
perversity you have ceased to care for ’em, There’s but one 
misfortune you can boast, and that’s poor Mollkin’s death, with 
her long illness, that made you a perpetual nurse-tender. ’Tis 
true I have always been of opinion that you would be happier 
in England than here. For my part I cannot think why you 
have stayed in this scoundrel island.” 

“You cannot think, Cadenus?” Esther burst out. “Oh, but 
you know. You know I can’t live without seeing you.” 

“T used to tell you, Hess,” he said sternly, “that if you would 
return to England I would visit you there, and we should be 
easier together than ’tis possible to be among these prying 
people. Now I tell you solemnly that this is the last time I 
will visit you here, unless ’tis to find you ready packed for 


your voyage across the Channel, or ready dressed for your 
wedding.” 
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“You desire me then to marry Dr. Winter ?” 

“T do, Essie. I am confident you would make him an 
excellent wife, and though there’s plenty of women that are 
rendered miserable by a parcel of squalling brats—I know 
women that detest brats as much as I do myself—yet you are 
just the kind to be never so happy as when you've a dozen 
little masters and misses of your own to look to. I desire you 
to marry Winter, because he has a sincere regard for you, and is 
such a husband as you are lucky to get.” 

Esther had pulled some petals from her white roses, and was 
curling and crushing them in her hand. 

“There’s but one reason against it,’ she said with increasing 
vehemence, “and that is that I love you.” 

Swift had like herself grown pale and haggard as they talked. 
He shrugged his shoulders and made no reply. She cut a kind 
of pattern with her thumb-nail in a white rose-petal, then lifting 
her eyes said with lips that trembled so much they could 
scarcely frame the words : 

“You want me to do a wicked thing.” 

He sighed impatiently. 

“ This is not reasonable, Essie.” 

“Reasonable! I am to lie to God and man, and for what 
reason? That you may be the easier rid of me.” 

“You are very unjust, child. You know my experience of the 
world hath long convinced me that marriage is better founded 
on a reasonable liking than on what is called Love, since ’tis in 
the nature of that passion to last but a little time.” 

Esther leaned back against the branch behind her and 
laughed ; but not the girlish laugh with which she had rallied 
him scarcely half an hour before, 

“ Ha, ha! Cadenus—you must pardon my laughing—but really 
you are too monstrously diverting. Last but a little time! 
Ha, ha! This is exquisite!” And there was another peal of 
laughter. 

Swift flushed and fixed on her his awful look, but for once the 
thunderbolt fell unmarked. 

“Good God!” she cried, not laughing now ; “what do you 
call a little time? Twelve years? Twelve years of torture, 
Cadenus? Oh, if you had spent ’em as I have, you’d think ’em 
a thousand !” 

“T fear ’tis your disposition to torment yourself, Governor 
Huff,” he returned with forced mildness. “And I cannot take 
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the blame of that. I used to say you and the Liffey were 
of the same temper; you never murmured but sometimes 
roared. Yet I never knew you rage for much more than fifteen 
minutes together, and should say your wrath had now but five 
minutes to burn. Shall we be silent for five minutes by my 
watch,” and he drew the watch somewhat laboriously out of a 
remote pocket, “in hopes it may be quenched when I speak 
again ?” 

“T will do anything you please—except marry Dr. Winter,” 
she replied ; but without obeying the gesture by which he invited 
her to be seated, she turned from him, while he took up a book 
which lay on the bench. 

It was a fatal five minutes which she spent staring into the 
green and silvery depths of the willows on the island below, and 
the brown water swirling under them. A crowd of dark and 
bitter feelings, which had for years been held down, silent and 
formless in the depths of her heart, rose up now and took 
shape. They were clamorous and not to be denied. When 
the five minutes were ended ; 

“Come now,” he said, with the air of a kind parent speaking 
to an excited child, “ what do you complain of?” 

“Of my own madness,” she returned without looking round. 
“Yes, Cadenus, as you say, my youth has slipped through my 
fingers. And youth, as you love to remind us, is the only good 
money we women have got with which to buy ourselves a share in 
the happiness of this world. O, what a vile and senseless prodigal 
have I been! How have I squandered mine! I have bought 
nothing, nothing with it—no, not so much as one happy day to 
look back upon.” 

“ Hush, hush, child!” cried Swift, pained and impressed at 
the bitterness with which she spoke, “ This is raving. You 
have had much to be thankful for.” 

“T have,” she returned quickly. “I was better endowed by 
Providence than many that have prospered well enough. I had, 
even you'll allow, more sense than some; but one error—one 
miserable folly !—Heavens, what a ruin has it made! Why, 
tis the bare truth that there’s not a more wretched woman alive 
than I. One that had bought with her honour a little base 
felicity would at least have had something for her bargain. I 
have had nothing, absolutely nothing. All torture—all wretched- 
ness! I have not deserved to suffer so much, Cadenus.” And 
with a gesture of despair she turned once more to the branch of 
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the thorn-tree, leaned her arms on it, and hiding her face in 
them wept bitterly. 

Swift was shocked and distressed at her agitation, although 
it never occurred to him to suppose that her words represented 
the truth, even approximately. He was silent a little, and then 
he said : 

“ Hesskin, it distresses me infinitely to see you in such a state 
of despondency. You have been too long alone here and have 
a sick head, as I have sometimes. Go away, my poor Hesskin, 
go among your friends.” 

“Where shall I be less alone than here?” she replied, 
struggling with her tears. “Where are my friends? I have no 
friend but you, and you are not a true friend to me!” 

Swift started with mingled pain, indignation and amazement. 

“Essie, I forgive you,” he said, “as you forgave me once when 
I had a bad head and talked against my best friends. Another 
might not so easily forgive it. In remembrance of that day, I 
promised you a faithful friendship so long as we both should 
live, and I have kept my promise.” 

“Tt was not like that you promised it,” she returned wist- 
fully, with a sob still in her voice. “You said you loved me 
better than any one clse in the world. O Cadenus, was that 
true?” 

“’Tis a question I disdain to answer, Governor Huff,” he 
replied angrily, for his conscience here began to stir. “I ask 
you in reply, have you kept your promise to be content with 
friendship, and abjure the follies of Love?” 

“Did I promise so?” she asked, and drew her hand across 
her forehead and sighed wearily. “Then I promised more than 
I could perform. Had your friendship meant all that it seemed 
to mean, ’tis very like I should not have been content.” 

“TI visited you but too constantly, when you was first in 
Dublin, Missessy, and you was never satisfied.” 

“No, Cadenus, I believe nothing would have satisfied me— 
but what I could not have.” 

“Then you acknowledge yourself an unreasonable woman and 
a promise-breaker ? ” 

“ Anything you please,” she answered, sighing again. “What 
does it matter? ’Tis all ancient history. And yet,” she added 
timidly, plucking at the carnation in her bosom, “will you 
forgive me for asking again, Cadenus? ’Tis not of your feeling 
now I would make inquisition. But tell me sincerely, was it 
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true that I was dearer to you than any one eight years ago? 
You said so that day.” 

Swift went even paler than before. His singularly vivid 
memory brought back to him but too clearly that scene in the 
Wantage fields and even his own feelings at the time ; though 
feelings are of all things the most difficult to remember. 

“Tt was, Essie,” he said solemnly. “May God forgive me!” 

“T am glad. But why do you say that?” She fixed her 
widening eyes on him and spoke in a very low frightened voice ; 
“Was it that—was there ” 

She was about to ask some question, the answer to which 
would practically tell her whether another woman had had a 
prior claim on him—a question she would not have dared to 
ask but for her promise to Molly, not forgotten though 
unfulfilled. 

But before she had framed it, he suddenly put his finger to 
his lips and frowned warningly. Then speaking in a loud 
indifferent voice : 

“T think, Missessy, I shall best answer your question by 
reading Lord Clarendon’s account of the matter, which I 
apprehend we shall find in one of these volumes. If not I 
must e’en fetch it for you from the Book-room. Let me see— 
volumes 3, 4, and 5.” 

And he took up the books. Esther hastily seated herself by 
his side, and began to turn over some pages, while listening to 
the tap of heels and rustle of a noisy petticoat above. In 
another minute the heels and the petticoat flounced down the 
steep steps to the bower, almost landing their owner on her nose 
at the Dean’s feet. 

“La, Cousin! Han’t I given you a jump? I was sure you'd 
never hear me coming. I always do move like a mouse. Lud, 
I’m frightened to death to be so near the water. What a nerve 
you have, my dear! How do you do, Dean? Sure you look 
bloomingly.” 

And Miss Stone sat down between the Dean and Miss 
Vanhomrigh, much incommoding them with her hooped 
petticoat. 





(To be continued.) 






































THE GRAND LAMA OF TIBET. 





OUR recent negotiations with China concerning the difficultics 
in Sikkim, wherein we dealt with the Celestials as though they 
were the arbiters of the destinies of Tibet, have aroused, it would 
seem, the patriotism of the inhabitants of that snowy land. 
The suzerainty of the Emperor of China over Tibet has never 
been formally conceded by the latter country, but the protection 
and patronage of that monarch were tacitly submitted to, so 
long as the autonomy of the Tibetan Government was officially 
acknowledged. Of late, however, more open control had been 
attempted, and it now would appear that the undisguised 
arrangement of Tibetan affairs at Calcutta by a Chinese 
Ambassador with an English Viceroy—when it came. to be 
fully understood in Tibet—has brought the covert enmity 
to an overt declaration. Private intelligence, distilled over 
the Himalayan Passes, reported recently that the Chinese 
envoy on his journey back from the Indian frontier to Lhasa 
had been murdered. This statement afterwards proved un- 
true. Nevertheless, it is credibly asserted that the Lamas 
near the capital of Tibet are indeed banding themselves 
in factions to resist the encroachments of China, and have 
been endeavouring to incite their ruler, the Grand Lama, 
to arouse himself in real manly fashion by expelling the 
Chinese legates from Lhasa. That the young ecclesiastical 
monarch should take any such step at present would, however, 
be extremely unlikely. His youthful age and the circumstances 
of his local surroundings both negative at least the advisability 
of any overt action on his part. He has only just entered his 
seventeenth year of age, and he is hopelessly fettered, under 
existing conditions, by his mode of residence. Imprisoned, 
as it were, in the Red Palace, in the heart of the labyrinth 
of buildings on the Potala Hill, his most trivial movements 
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the special charge of functionaries reputed to be in every 
instance in the private pay of the Chinese Emperor—thus 
situated, communication between His Holiness and the in- 
triguers outside, would indeed bring his life to a crisis. It 
is an ominous fact, not to be forgotten, that the present Dalai 
Lama is the seventh who has ascended the throne of Tibet 
since the commencement of the current century, yet not one 
of these has ever attained his twentieth year! But something 
under this head will be said more plainly later. 

On the other hand, there certainly exist at present several cir- 
cumstances which open out a favourable prospect to the National 
Party in Tibet. First, the people of the country are thoroughly 
stirred against the pretensions of China to hold the reins of 
government. More important still, the young ruler now growing 
up seems, from the reports of such of our native survey spies as 
have reached Lhasa, to have developed, notwithstanding his 
peculiar training, a mental intelligence unusually robust, and such 
as was wanting to most of his unfortunate predecessors of the 
present century. Moreover, what is of equal value, he seems to 
have been also endowed with health and physical strength beyond 
the average attained by previous Grand Lamas. Consequently, 
should he be fortunate cnough to survive to the age of cighteen, 
when he is entitled to take over temporal charge of Tibet 
from the Regent (in addition to his spiritual jurisdiction), the 
National Party might reasonably expect a capable and even 
formidable leader. But to understand the possible situation, 
the position which such a leader would occupy must be realised. 
However daringly corrupt the Regent and the personal atten- 
dants of the Grand Lama may be ; nevertheless, by the bulk of 
the inhabitants of Tibet, by the Mongol hordes of Kho-kho Nur 
and Chinese Tartary, by the Kalmuks and Buriats of Asiatic 
Russia, it must be remembered this sacred youth is regarded 
as a Deity above all other gods. All these, devout and eager 
Buddhists to a man, would feel compelled at a call from the 
supreme head of their faith to rush forth to a religious war. 
The Dalai Lama, the Vicegerent of Buddha upon earth, menaced 
by the foreigner and his life in danger, would, indeed, be a magic 
battle-cry. Unorthodox and little touched by their professed 
religion though the 212 millions of Chinese Buddhists * may 


* This number is a liberal estimate of the Buddhist population of China ; 
but see Sir Monier Williams’s able strictures on the exaggerated statistics 
. of Buddhism. 
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be in ordinary life, we doubt if even they would dare to 
take up arms with any warmth against the acknowledged 
pope of the whole body of Northern Buddhists. However, 
the issue of Grand Lama versus Chinese Emperor is one 
which has never yet been placed before the devoted adherents 
of Lamaism in Tibet and Mongolia; but few, entitled to an 
opinion on the subject, can doubt that such an issue is imminent. 
The excesses recently perpetrated by Chinamen in the former 
country have produced a crisis which only awaits the advent of 
an orthodox champion for the opening of a bloody crusade. 
One can well imagine, moreover, that the Celestial would make 
but a sorry fighter as an invading enemy, amid the snows and 
defiles of Tibet. His position in Tibet is very different from 
what it is in Yarkand. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that the normal strength of Chinese troops quartered in the 
land of the Lamas is only 800. 

With prospects such as these, to which we have tried to give 
their full value, it may be useful in view of impending compli- 
cations to make clear to European readers who and what the 
supposed hero of the possible struggle really is. In other words, 
it will be interesting to many to have here set forth all that recent 
research has brought to light concerning the person, position and 
powers of the Buddhist Hierarch, the Grand Lama of Lhasa. 
Nearly all the accounts hitherto written are full of errors, being 
mostly derived either from Chinese sources, or from the confused 
ideas which the Tibetans of the Himalayas have been only able 
to furnish, Whereas the facts which follow are those which 
have been communicated direct from the sacred city itself. 





THE TERRITORY SKETCHED. 


And first as to the extent of the Grand Lama’s kingdom. 
Roughly speaking, it comprises the entire territory lying between 
the Kiun-liin Mountains to the north, and the Himalayas to the 
south, and therefore averaging some 650 miles in depth ; and 
stretching, west and east, from Ladak on the Kashmir border, to 
the confines of Yunnan and Szechuen in China, a distance of 
1470 miles. An extraordinary elevated plain, styled Jang-t’ang, 
occupies the whole northern portion of this territory, at the foot of 
the Kiun-liin Mountains, extending in a broad band the entire 
length from west to east, varying in width from 400 to 300 miles. 
Its elevation is between 16,000 and 17,000 feet throughout ; its 
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human inhabitants nomadic and sparse ; but the plain in parts 
swarms to a degree simply amazing, with innumerable head 
of big game, comprising wild yak, wild asses, the monster sheep 
—Ovis Ammon and Ovis Polii—possibly the wild camel, and 
several varieties of deer, which all live on the rich verdure 
prevailing even at so great a height above sea Ievel. Omitting 
the Jang-t’ang, the remainder of Tibet to the S. and S.E. is 
loosely partitioned into five huge provinces: Ngari Khorsum, 
Tsang, Ui (the metropolitical province), Khams, and Amdo, 
together with two or three outlying chieftaincies on the Assamese 
border. All these parts are packed with mountain ranges, flung 
together in inextricable confusion, and rent by gorges and river- 
courses in every direction. In the west chiefly, though more or 
less throughout, vast salt-lakes, curious by reason of their 
remarkable elevation, lie in the hollows of this uplifted land. 
With the exception of Ngari Khorsum, these provinces seem to 
be well populated. So much for the Grand Lama’s temporal 
demesne. His spiritual jurisdiction, as we have already hinted, 
extends into Siberia, whilst at Peking and in all large towns of 
Western China are lamascries owning allegiance to his sway. 


EARTHLY “eo FROM NIRVANA. 


About 2000 years ago, s¥on after the absorption of the last 
human Buddha, Shakya-t’ubpa, into the realms of Nirvana, a 
curious process occurred in that washless and transcendent ocean 
of Nothingness and Silence. The essence of Shakya-t’ubpa’s 
spirit present in Nirvana, together with the sublimated essences 
of what had once been the souls of the four human Buddhas who 
immediately preceded him on earth, concentrated themselves 
into a single ray of white incandescent light. This ineffable 
ray shot forth from the region of Nirvana and entered the realms 
of Dewachen, the Buddhist heaven where saints assemble 
previous to absorption. Arrived there, it was disintegrated, 
as by a prism, into its five component elements, which were 
forthwith re-created into five different celestial Buddhas, each of 
them correspondent respectively to the five human Buddhas 
dissolved in Nirvana, whence the beam of light had sprung. 
These new and celestial Buddhas have ever since then existed 
in Dewachen, being known as the Dhyani Buddhas, and have 
manifested the liveliest interest in the affairs of our earth, an 
interest which Shakyamuni and the other human Buddhas, 
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reduced to impalpableness in the void of that which no longer is, 
could never be expected to take.* However, that this interest 
might be brought into active operation on the world, the eldest 
of the five, Kuntu-Zangpo, devised an efficient scheme... He 
caused to be evolved from himself, and from each of his four 
coadjutors, five lesser celestial beings, known as Dhyani 
Bodhisattwas. Each one of these was deputed to act as 
vicegerent to the respective Dhyani Buddha to whom he was 
correspondent, and distinct regions of the heavens and of the 
earth were allotted to them in which to work. Their special 
duties were to promote the spread of Buddhism, and to help 
forward individuals inhabiting their own territory in the effort 
to attain Nirvana. Each Bodhisattwa, in order to bring his 
powers to bear practically, has thenceforth become incarnate 
upon earth in a continuous chain in the souls of persons 
successively occupying some particular office of dignity within 
the Bodhisattwa’s jurisdiction. Thus every holder of the 
favoured position has been animated by the spirit of one of 
those powerful creatures, and has been indeed the human em- 
bodiment of him ; and on his transmigration from the world, the 
sacred ¢u/wa or psychic essence has passed to a new-born infant, 
who must be sought out by prescribed methods and constituted 
his successor. 


THE PROTECTING GENIUS OF TIBET. 


This necessary explanation will now serve to make clear who 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa is. The Dhyani Bodhisattwa Spyan- 
ras-gzigs, “The Seer clad in a garment of Eyes,” is the being 
who has taken Tibet under his special protection. He performs 
this duty by continuous reappearances or re-births upon earth in 
the shape of the respective Grand Lamas who succeed one after 
another to the throne of Tibet. The sovereign hierarch of 
Tibet is an incarnation or human embodiment, therefore, of the 
Bodhisattwa Spyan-ras-gzigs (pronounced according to the 
strange Tibetan orthoépy “Chenraisi”) and not, as is commonly 
supposed, of Buddha. 

The first monarch of the country to be so animated was King 
Srong-tsan Gampo, who in the 7th century A.D. introduced 
Buddhist teachers into the land. Chenraisi, the benevolent 
Bodhisattwa, who is supposed to have eleven faces and one 


* Great sa‘nts whilst on earth have likewise their celestial emanations, 
counterparts of themselves, existing in Dewachen, 
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thousand arms, is after all none other than the Sanskrit Avalo- 
kiteswara, the lotos-born, who is so popular a deity among 
Japanese Buddhists of the Shigon sect. 

When the Grand Lama of Lhasa quits this world—a pretty 
frequent event, as we have seen, during the present century—the 
difficulty is to discover his rightful successor. The problem to 
solve is to find the particular infant into whom the spirit of the 
late Grand Lama has passed. At death, the soul does not at 
once enter a fresh body. For a short time, never less than forty- 
nine days, it endures a ghostly existence known as the Bardo, 
being at length re-embodied as some newly-born creature, fish 
flesh, fowl, or demon. After the prescribed period, then, the soul 
of the defunct Grand Lama—the ¢a/wa of Chenraisi—must have 
appeared somewhere in the world, and, in his case, in human 
shape. In order to ascertain the identity of the infant thus 
inhabited and destined for the monarchy of Tibet, a certain 
oracle has to be consulted. Three miles to the west of Lhasa 
is to be found a small and very ancient temple, situated in the 
midst of a beautiful grove. This temple is the celebrated 
Na-chhung Chhoi-kyong, the home of the most infallible oracle in 
the whole of Tibet. Here, on a set occasion, do the great 
state officers of the kingdom assemble to listen to the hermit 
within the shrine prognosticating the signs and occurrences 
which, conjoined, will mark out (1) the locality, and (2) the 
particular babe, where and in whom the coming incarnation 
should be sought. These prognostics are extensively advertised, 
and many are the parents who claim to have beheld in their 
new-born offspring the characteristics of the next spiritual 
Sovereign of Buddhism and Temporal Ruler of Tibet. The 
meteorological omens at the time of birth, the locality, and the 
personal marks on the child’s body must, however, all coincide 
with the forecast, and numerous candidates appear, only to be 
disappointed. Usually, it is asserted, the veritable Simon Pure 
is discovered by accident, and so many are the points which 
must conspire to prove his identity that, it is said, when once 
fairly found, so exactly does every foretold circumstance fall into 
its place, there is never the least reason to doubt that the real 
individual has been discovered. But the remarkable fact which 
deserves to be noticed is this. The humblest and poorest couple 
in the Tibetan dominions may thus suddenly find themselves 
elevated into the proudest position, as parents of the king of 
their country and of the central object of worship throughout 
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Northern Asia. Tibet is the true republic! All have there a 
chance. The lowest may become the sovereign of the land, and 
even prime deity. 








CHILDHOOD OF THE GRAND LAMA, 


During the first four years of his career, the newly identified 
Grand Lama, who is generally about one year old when “ dis- 
covered,” is permitted to live with his parents. He is placed 
with them in a palace known as the Ri-gyal P’o-dang, a few 
miles to the east of Lhasd. There a petty state is at once 
commenced and maintained. Particular rules are, moreover, 
observed in the suckling of the precious babe, as well as in his 
general treatment and deportment. Poor child, his earliest 
education is allowed to take but one bent. Long lists of 
Sanskrit syllables are the first sounds his infant lips—or rather 
his infant throat, for he must frame them deep from the throat— 
are taught to utter. The present Grand Lama of Tibet is 
alleged to have committed to memory and to have been capable 
of reproducing, before he had completed his fourth year, many 
pages both of the Tibetan classic, the ‘Sher Chhyin,’ and of 
Tsong-khapa’s ritual work, the ‘Lam Rim Chhenpo.’ 

At the age of five, or younger, the sacred boy is brought with 
much ceremony to his permanent residence, the Red Palace on 
Potala Hill, within the confines of the city of Lhasa; and now 
he is separated from his mother, who is installed in a handsome 
residence of her own, and is only permitted occasional stated 
visits to her royal son. Austerities, too, are commenced ; severe 
ones, it is said. In two years’ time, as it seems, the seven-year- 
old child must be fully prepared to take upon himself the com- 
plete vows of a Gelong or monk of the strictest rule, and be duly 
installed as head of the Nam-gyal Monastery on Potala Hill, as 
well as Abbot of the great Daipung Ling of 7000 lamas, situated 
three miles north-west of Lhasa. 

When thus completely matured in the ecclesiastical sense, the 
child obtains perfect religious supremacy over all Buddhists of 
the Northern cult. The only votaries of the faith who do not 
directly look to him as the head of their religion are the Buddhists 
of Burmah, Ceylon, Siam, Kambodia, and Japan. He is the Pope 
of the Chinese Buddhists, though their allegiance is decidedly 
nominal and entirely directed by Imperial mandate, and in a very 
thorough sense of the Buddhists of Tibet, Mongolia, and Siberia, 
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and even of the Kalmuks in the Volga provinces of European 
Russia. We have styled this ineffable being the “Grand Lama ;” 
but that term is a mere European coinage. The Mongols call 
him the Dalai or Talai Lama, meaning the “Ocean Lama.” This 
is an adaptation of the Tibetan appellation for His Holiness, which 
is Gya-ts'o Rimpochhe, the “Most Precious Ocean,” a title doubt- 
less bearing reference to the universality of his wisdom and 
influence. Gya-ts’o Rimpochhe, and likewise, Gyal-wa Rimpochhe 
(“the Most Precious Victor” ), are therefore the real designations 
of him whom we are wont to style “Grand Lama,’—a name 
which for convenience may be still used. Other honorific titles 
bestowed in addressing him are the “ Blessed Eleven-faced One,” 
the Lord Chenraisi, and the Viceroy of Buddha upon earth. 
Moreover, in general conversation, he is familiarly spoken of as 
Kyap-gon, “the Protector.” 

Although forthwith endowed with this full spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, the reins of temporal government are not yet placed in the 
young hierarch’s hands. Separated from his parents, he now 
finds himself under the supervision and protection of the man 
who is practically King of Tibet, the Desi or Regent; as a 
matter of fact, for the past eighty years, the country has known 
no other kings except the Regents ; for, during the whole of that 
period, not one of the orthodox monarchs has reached—or, 
rather, has been permitted to reach—the age for assuming the 
temporal sceptre. 


THE TIBETAN EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


But this mention of the Regent brings us conveniently to an 
important part of our subject, namely, the actual government of 
the country. Theoretically, Tibet is by her constitution inde- 
pendent of China. The two representatives of the Emperor of 
China, the Ampans, together with the Chinese troops, are 
supposed to be present in the capital, not as symbolic of the 
Emperor's suzerainty, but as indicative of his reverence for the 
spiritual head of the Church. Some two hundred and fifty years 
ago the Grand Lama’s authority was much encroached upon by 
the Panchhen Rimpochhe of Tashi-lhiimpo, who still exercises a 
semi-independent rule in the province of Tsang. In 1640, the 
Mongol chief Gusri subdued Tsang and presented that province 
to the Grand Lama; and thereafter, in view of possible rebellion 
on the part of unruly subjects, troops first from Mongolia, and 
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subsequently from China, were quartered in Lhasa for his pro- 
tection. Gradual encroachment, however, has been the policy of 
China; and during the current century the Ampans have in- 
sinuated into their presence a real power and influence which, 
though unacknowledged officially, is none the less tacitly yielded 
to. This pulling of the wires is accomplished through the Regent, 
the de facto King of Tibet, who, though always a Tibetan, by an 
alternation of bribes and of threats, becomes too often the mere 
creature of Chinese policy. 

The Regent, accordingly, is now—during the minority of the 
Grand Lama—at the head of affairs in Tibet. This high 
functionary is chosen by the Privy Council of Lhasa, which is 
supposed to select for the office one of the abbots of the four Lings, 
or chief monastic establishments, of the capital ; nevertheless, in 
recent times, the council has appointed others than those to the 
Regency. Thus, twenty years ago, we find the head of the 
famous Galdan Monastery in office. But in the last two appoint- 
ments the old practice has been reverted to, and the present 
holder of the reins of government is Ta-tsag Rimpochhe, the 
Abbot of Kundu Ling. He is assisted in the cares of the kingdom 
by the five members of the Tibetan Privy Council or Ka-shags 
Lhen-gyas, to whom all important questions of statecraft are 
submitted. However this chamber has no legislative work to 
carry out. It is a fundamental maxim of the Tibetan Consti- 
tution that no new laws are ever to be made. The sole business 
of government, it is asserted, is to find out what are the old laws 
of Tibet, as set forth in ancient writings ; and to show at once 
its virtue and ability, the more closely it can apply these to the 
present condition of affairs. Judicial as well as executive adminis- 
tration occupies the Kaléns or members of Council ; and, as the 
final appellate judges of the realm, they review the decisions of 
the Jong-péns who mete out justice in the provinces. One 
wholesome rule, in a priest-ridden country such as Tibet, is that 
four out of this council of five must be laymen. The fifth 
member, an illustrious personage, known as the Chyi-khyab 
Khempo, is always an ecclesiastic and head of the Meru Tak 
Monastery in Lhasd ; but the four others, the Kalons, are usually 
retired generals of the Tibetan army, men of doughty deeds and 
good family. Over this Council, then, the Desi or Regent 
presides, and at the back of the president—though ostensibly 
far away in their Embassy House outside the walls of the city— 
are the two crafty Chinese Ampans, quietly working the strings 
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that the figures, who seem to the Tibetans to be managing affairs 
so independently, may leap to the tune of their Imperial master, 
However, we have been assured by those who ought to know 
that the Kaléns are not always so docile as the Chinamen could 
desire ; and that, moreover, impatience of this unwarrantable sort 
of dictation has been the characteristic feature of the proceedings 
of the Tibetan Cabinet of late. 


‘THE GRAND LAMA’S RESIDENCE. 


During the major portion of his short life, the Gya-ts’o 
Rimpochhe dwells on Potala Hill. About a mile distant from 
his official residence, and outside the south-western bounds of the 
city, is another palace known as the “Grove of Jewels,” whither 
he is conveyed in the depths of winter, when the cruel icy winds 
render his usual dwelling-place on the top of a hill unbearable 
even to a Tibetan. However, the labyrinth of buildings piled 
upon this three-peaked hill constitutes his real home. 

Potala, precipitous in many places, rises within the confines of 
the outer city of Lhasa in the north-western quarter. It is heaped 
up in the most fantastic style with halls and storied temples and 
monster tombs ; but, on looking up from the foot of these heights, 
the whole series seems conjoined into one vast structure, sur- 
mounted by five gold-plated rectangular domes of great size. 
The chief erection is the P’o-dang Marpo, or “Red Palace,” a 
building carried up to the height of eleven storeys, and which is 
ascended from storey to storey by means of wooden ladders with 
broad but difficult steps. This is the central edifice round which 
the others climb and cluster. The lower storeys are built against 
the sheer face of the acclivity. After passing up a steep path 
avenued by trees, you arrive at the principal or eastern doorway 
of the whole establishment. Here, first, is a long hall, up which 
you may ride on pony-back if youchoose. The hall is garnished 
on either hand by long rows of massive prayer-cylinders which, 
placed like barrels on end on well-oiled pivots, can be easily 
made to revolve with a touch as you pass along. Each barrel 
has within it, wound compactly on the iron axle passing from top 
to bottom, innumerable lengths of paper, on which has been 
stamped many thousands of times the well-known formula Om 
Mani Padme Hum—the special invocation to the Bodhisattwa 
Chenraisi, and therefore to the Grand Lama who visibly im- 
personates him, At the end of the hall are broad stone steps 
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which mount to a paved landing where stands an obelisk. You 
are now again in the open air; and two long flights of steps, 
hemmed in by the outer walls of other buildings, ascend up the 
face of the hill to the ground floor of the Red Palace. Thence 
the ladder-climbing commences. Five long ladders, one after 
the other, have to be scaled, passing up and up through dark and 
mysterious vaults—really vestibules to the neighbouring buildings 
—some with weird-looking passages conducting who shall know 
whither? At the top of the fifth ladder things seem brighter, 
since now you enter the more habitable portion of the palace, 
comprising suites of rooms, set above set. On this floor, in an 
adjoining apartment, are the lower limbs of an elephantine image 
of Jham-pa, the Buddha-to-come. He is seated on a platform in 
this room, and his figure is of such colossal proportions that it 
passes up through the floors of the two other storeys above this 
one. Altogether the image is said to be about seventy feet high. 
When you have reached the third floor of the upper portion of 
the palace, you may walk round and gaze upon the monster head 
and shoulders of this gilded Buddha. All orthodox visitors on 
their way up perform solemn circumambulation round the legs, 
the body, and the shoulders, respectively, once on each of the 
three floors through which the effigy has been reared. Above the 
head of this Jham-pa—who, by-the-way, answers to the Indian 
Maitreya—you pass forth into the corridors and halls which 
crown the summit of Potala. Here, in cloistered arcades, you 
obtain striking views of Lhas4 and the surrounding country. 
To the rear of the large reception-hall—where you have now 
arrived—are seen the huge gilt gazjira or finials of the tombs 
within which have been laid the mortal remains of defunct 
Grand Lamas. 

But, behold the audience-chamber of the still-living successor 
of those sad-lived and prematurely-cut-off boy-sovereigns! You 
are summoned to pass inside the august hall of state. With 
awesome feelings you find yourself in a lengthy apartment, the 
roof of which is supported by rows of wooden pillars. The 
panelled divisions of the walls on either side display paintings 
descriptive of scenes in Chenraisi’s past career. Here are also 
ranged statues of the Grand Lamas of the present dynasty. The 
upper end of the hall is adorned with rich tapestries and with 
some magnificent hangings of satin draped in the form of a 
cylinder to represent the gyal-ts'ax or Buddhist flag of victory. 
In the centre of the chamber rises an elevated divan, with a 
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sort of reredos behind it tastefully painted in the Chinese 
style, and supported right royally beneath by a row of carved 
wooden lions. That is the throne altar of the Grand Lama of 
all Tibet. 

But to obtain an interview with His Holiness the Kyapgé6n is a 
matter of some difficulty. However, let it be supposed that you 
are fortunate enough to be admitted to the presence. You are 
seated on rugs spread in about eight rows, not directly in front 
but rather to the left of the throne. When you are seated, there 
is perfect silence in the hall. The State officers walk to and fro 
before the throne with the serenest gravity as becomes their 
exalted rank. Of these, the leader seems to be the Kuchar 
Khanpo, or “ Doctor of the Holy Rain,” who carries in his hands 
the Bowl of Benediction, containing water coloured with saffron 
destined to be sprinkled over the audience. Next march up the 
Solpén Chhenpo bearing the royal golden teapot, the Chief 
Censer holding up the incense-pot suspended by three golden 
chains, and other domestic officials. These, when arrived in the 
Grand Lama’s presence, stand motionless as figures in a picture, 
keeping their eyes fixed on vacancy in front. Two large and 
tall lamp-burners, made of gold in the shape of half-closed lotos 
flowers, have been placed on either side of the throne, and 
lambent flames flicker up from the petals of each. And on the 
throne itself is seated the Vice-Regent of Buddha upon earth, a 
child of scarce a dozen years. A mitre of yellow velvet crowns 
the young monarch’s head, pendant pieces from each side of it 
veiling his ears; whilst his person is robed in a long yellow 
cloak. He is seated crossed-legged, with the palms of his hands 
laid flatly together with out-pointed fingers elevated to bless us. 
Each of the audience in turn is summoned to pass before His 
Holiness to receive benediction and to survey the sacred counte- 
nance. Sarat Chandra Das, who was admitted to a reception such 
as is here portrayed, remarks: “ Some approached the divine child 
with downward looks, not having the audacity to look up into 
his face. I wanted to linger a few seconds in His Holiness’s 
presence, but was not allowed to do so, other candidates for 
benediction displacing me by pushing me gently on. The 
princely child possessed a really bright and fair complexion with 
rosy cheeks. His eyes were large and penetrating. The cut 
of his face was remarkably Aryan, though somewhat marred by 
the obliquity of his eyes. The thinness of the face was probably 
owing to the fatigues of the ceremonies of court, of his religious 
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duties, and of the ascetic observances to which he had been 
subjected since taking the vows of monkhood.” * 

After the benedictory reception, all being re-seated, the 
Solpén Chhenpo pours tea into the golden cup of the Grand 
Lama from out the golden teapot. Assistants pour tea into the 
cups of the audience. Then the Grand Lama lifts his cup and 
thereupon a mantra by way of grace is solemnly chanted, 
beginning with the triple repetition of the formula— 





“Om: Ah: Hoom: P’at!” 


When the sacred child has emptied his cup, the devotees below 
in one body lift their cups slowly and silently to their lips and 
drink likewise. Three times is the tea served, and the same 
ceremonial conducted ; after which the audience replace their 
vessels in their respective breast-pockets. In continuance the 
Solp6n Chhenpo deposits next a golden dish heaped up with 
boiled rice in front of His Holiness. Of this he only makes a 
show of eating; and the greater quantity of it is distributed 
amongst those present, who carefully bestow it about their 
persons as precious relics of their interview. Another grace is 
said; and then any special ritual ceremony which may be 
required follows. When Sarat Chandra Das obtained his 
interview with the Dalai Lama, the reception was succeeded by 
a curious rite, the object of which was to expedite the transit of 
the soul of some grand ecclesiastic, just deceased, from the 
Bardo (the Buddhist Hades) to the blessed realms of Dewachen 
where the Dhyani Buddhas reside. At this ceremonial the child 
chanted a dirge which was supposed to facilitate such transit. 

From the audience-chamber the visitor is conducted to various 
halls and chapels. Among the more notable curiosities shown 
therein are a huge image of Shinje, the god of Death, with six 
faces, reputed to have been consecrated by Zekzan the “ atom- 
eater,” and a large chamber hung with very ancient and rich 
tapestry, where the first Dalai Lama used to hold his court. 
The tombs of the deceased pontiffs come next. They are of 
different sizes, but all are capped with huge golden cupolas. 
The loftiest holds the mortal remains of the fifth Dalai Lama, 
who flourished two hundred and thirty years ago. It is gilded 
all over and bears the honorific title of Dzambuling Gyan. On 
demise the body is at once wrapped in jewelled cloths on which 
have been inscribed innumerable Sanskrit syllables. After 

* Secret Report to Indian Government, unpublished as yet. 
VOL. X.—NO. LVIII. 2.L 
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undergoing a drying process in its shroud, it is deposited in a 
case which is built into the gilded sepulchre prepared for its 
reception. The holiness of any Grand Lama is estimated 
according to the shrinkage of his body after death. That of the 
holiest is said to have shrunk at the moment of death, until it 
measured only fifteen inches in length! 


THE MURDER OF THE Boy KINGs. 


From the foregoing sketch of the Dalai Lama and his sur- 
roundings, a fairly correct idea of his position at the present 
time may be arrived at. So long as he is but a child, the 
Chinese need never be at a loss to find plausible reasons for 
their interference in the public affairs of Tibet. The Emperor 
is the traditional guardian of the pope of the Buddhist Faith ; 
and so long as the latter is unable to keep up his lofty pre- 
eminence unsupported, his sacred interests must be solicitously 
watched by his lawful protectors. And well indeed does the 
Chinaman know how to utilize this idea to his own advantage. 
Did ever a more mercenary and leaden-hearted race exist in the 
world? Cold, calculating, devilish, this people seem to be 
permitted, through some inscrutable Providence, to flourish in 
order that they may prey upon the deepest and holiest feelings 
of other nations. Hardly evincing hope beyond the present 
world themselves, and base of heart, they make use of the 
religious instincts of nobler races to maintain that leech-like grip 
in the dark places of the earth by which only their prolific 
swarms can find subsistence. Thus does the guileful Chinaman 
easily outwit the people of Tibet. The one, slow, patient, cowardly 
yet untiring ; the victims, frank, fervid, brave, and passionately 
religious. 

And what is the sober statement of the case? This: that in 
order to maintain their footing in Tibet and thus reserve for 
their exclusive advantage the commercial products of the 
country, as well as remain the sole suppliers of its natural wants, 
the Chinese authorities scruple not to bring about the murder of 
each successive sovereign of the land before he comes of age. 
In this way five at least of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa during 
the present century have been deliberately put to death under 
secret orders from Peking. Each youthful king seems to be 
suffered to survive until he all but reaches the age for full 
sovereignty ; and then the edict goes forth that he must die, and 
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some subtle instrument accomplishes the bloody end. The 
great ministers of state in the country appear to be conscious 
that the lives of their sacred rulers have been terminated one 
after another by foul play ; but, heretofore, so completely have 
they been cowed by the threats, or silenced by the bribes, of the 
Chinese ambassadors at Lhasa, that no real efforts have been 
made to save each young sovereign from his fate. As to the 
general public, so mystic is the existence of their spiritual ruler 
to them, that cajolery makes short work with their doubts. 
Easily indeed are they deluded with the official statements 
on the subject. So satisfied, they are informed, is the blessed 
Chenraisi with the state of Buddhism in Tibet, that he deems it 
necessary in these times to make but a brief residence on earth 
in each of his successive incarnations; and then his earthly 
representatives, sated with their own holiness, are the more 
easily and more swiftly fitted for Nirvana, the goal of all hope. 
Nevertheless, the tragedy has been now so frequently enacted, 
that the true meaning of it all is dawning even on the clouded 
brains of the ordinary lama-folk and husbandmen. The un- 
settled feeling is gaining currency, and the feeling by instinct 
broods darkly over the detestable friends who have so long 
been borne with. Some fifty years ago, a section of the 
community discovered that the frequent departures of their 
protector were not exactly spontaneous. Foul play was 
suspected, and a rising of the inhabitants of Lhasa led to the 
massacre of many Chinese residents there, and it was only by 
ruse and by humouring that the insurrection was quelled before 
it spread into the provinces. 

However, Chinese subtilty is ever equal to the occasion. It 
often assumes a charming frankness which takes away from the 
rebellious all casus belli by assuring them they were right in 
their grievance, but misdirected in their suspicion as to the 
authors of it. When the tumults we speak of arose in 1843, 
it was the successive deaths of three Grand Lamas in the flower 
of their age which formed the motive for agitation. These 
deaths had severally occurred during the regency of one man. 
This individual was Ts’ak-tur Nomenkhan, abbot of the 
Ts’o-mo Ling at Lhadsd. The Chinese Government admitted 
that dark deeds had been evidently perpetrated. The Desi or 
Regent was the man who had murdered, or caused to be 
murdered, these innocent and most holy youths. He must be 
dethroned and banished, and the power of the Celestial Emperor 
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would assist the Tibetan Privy Council in that retributive 
proceeding. Thus was the unscrupulous instrument of the 
Chinese authorities abandoned by his masters and instigators 
in the deftest possible manner. They who were the real 
murderers assumed the ré/e of protectors of the Tibetan 
monarchy and avengers of treason; and the scapegoat was 
punished not for murder, but for insufficient subtilty in its 
perpetration. 

Since chese events, however, the old policy has not been 
altered. In 1855, the Grand Lama, Ngag-dbang Dge-dmu 
Lobzang, came to an untimely death at the age of eighteen 
years. His successor, Lobzang P’rin-las was suffered to arrive 
at the age for assuming temporal control, and even formally 
invested with full power, when he was almost immediately 
poisoned. That was in 1874, when he was nineteen years old. In 
1875, the present Dalai Lama, Ngag-dbang Blobzang T’ub-ldan, 
was installed in the pontifical seat, being one year old. He 
is now sixteen years old; and in one year and a half from 
now he will be entitled to supersede the Regent as King, spiritual 
and temporal, of all Tibet. But let him not hope to see that 
day. Some time ere then, the embalmed body of the stripling 
—‘“ The Sensible Eloquent Possessor of Might,” as his name 
may be rendered—will be solemnly interred in a gold-plated 
sarcophagus amid the tombs behind his old reception-hall. 
That indeed is the sure fate awaiting him ; unless before that 
day his subjects summon heart of grace to do what they might 
well have done long ago—to strip off the handful of parasites 
who crawl about their magnificent mountains and glaciers—these 
miserable, gold-munching, plotting Chinamen—and fling them 
over their snowy battlements, out of Tibet, into the land that 
bred them, and which teems and festers with many million such. 

Failing decisive action of that sort, I suppose it is too much to 
hope that England, in the interests of sheer humanity, should 
interfere diplomatically, and sternly express to the Chinese 
Emperor her abhorrence of the dastardly policy of assassination 
pursued in Tibet. But that seems to be a bootless trust after all. 
Imagine our mealy-mouthed diplomacy pitted against the astute 
statecraft of China! Our spokesmen have lost the blunt tongue 
which would know how to characterise plainly the bland repudia- 
tion of responsibility with which the Celestial meets remonstrances 
of the kind. It would be merely a repetition of the negotiations 
vf the United States concerning Korea, 
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TIBET versus CHINA.—A HoLy WAR. 


It is a more probable forecast, if we predict that the Tibetans 
will take the initiative and act for themselves. Then we shall 
see whether or not Chinese weakness is, as the editor of the 
Spectator confidently assures us, “a thing of the past.” 
Europeans have always misconceived both the right of China to 
Tibet and her real hold upon that benighted land. Her claim 
to superintend the affairs of Tibet has only taken definite 
shape during the present century. The repeated assassinations 
of the rightful sovereigns in their boyhood have been coolly 
planned, in order to afford colourable pretext for intervention 
under the guise of solicitude for the cause of Religion. The 
Tibetans, brave though peaceful, have thus allowed a tradition of 
protection to accrue which is fast developing into an unbearable 
tyranny. Sir Alfred Lyall, in a recent notable article, con- 
sidered he had made out a decisive case in support of the Chinese 
pretensions to suzerainship by quoting an extract from the 
Peking Gazette, wherein the Emperor of China declared in set 
terms his official confirmation of the instalment of the reigning 
Dalai Lama to the throne of Tibet. Whereupon the editor of 
the Spectator, taking the hint apparently from Sir Alfred Lyall, 
expanded the idea into a statement that there existed, “a rule, 
never broken, that the Emperor must sanction the c'-ction of 
the Dalai Lama.” Does this editor really possess any actual 
proof of his rule? Well, indeed, does the Chinese government 
succeed in hood-winking outsiders. Assume a right with suffi- 
cient bombast, and ninety-nine out of a hundred will accord it 
you. However, in this particular case, inquiries made in Tibet 
itself would soon reveal what a bogus affair is the official record 
of Imperial assent to the appointment of a Grand Lama of Lhasa. 
It is a mere assumption, this ratification.in the Peking Gazette, 
intended to impose upon the foreigners’ credulity, and to enhance 
to his own subjects the general notion of the Emperor's world- 
permeating sway. The Grand Lama, when the record is 
published, has been already “discovered” and _ proclaimed. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent Queen Victoria confirming 
the appointment in the London Gazette, if the whim were to suit 
our policy as it docs the policy of the Emperor of China. Let 
us remember that so late as the year 1801, it was a British 
whim to style the monarch of these isles “ King of France,” 
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However, the support which the British Government has been 
lately vouchsafing to the Chinese pretensions is neither wise nor 
equitable. As I write, arrangements are being made by the 
Indian Department for a meeting of Commissioners at Darjiling 
to adjust the differences between England and Tibet ; and these 
Commissioners are only three in number, one representing 
England and two China! Surely, in common fairness, when 
Tibet, an independent kingdom, is the land we wish to deal with, 
some representative Tibetan should be included in the Com- 
mission? It is sheer tyranny and insult to bolster up the un- 
founded claims of the Chinese by concluding with them a treaty 
which is to bind a third nation ; and such a course is well calculated 
to exasperate the Tibetans against both China and ourselves. But 
for the secret instigations of the Chinese agents in Tibet, there 
would have been no disturbance of our peaceful relations with the 
latter country. The Tibetans have hitherto been disposed to 
meet all peaceful advances on our side in a liberal spirit ; and, 
without the underhand machinations of China misrepresenting 
our intentions, no hostilities would have ever occurred. As it is, 
what right have we to expect that the independent Tibetan 
nation is to consider itself bound by treaties and settlements made 
between England and an overbearing neighbour whose lordship 
it repudiates? As well might we deem Servia bound by negotia- 
tions concluded in her name by the Emperor of Russia. 

As to the hold of the Celestial in Tibet, it is indeed a feeble 
grasp. The Tibetans hate the Chinese cordially. They have 
laid down strict rules concerning their intrusion into the land. 
Chinese officials or traders permitted to reside are not suffered 
to bring Chinese wives with them. They may, if they choose, 
marry Tibetan women, but the offspring are then reckoned 
as Tibetans. Indced, if it were otherwise ordered, the Chinamen, 
with the prolific consorts of their own nation, would soon super- 
sede the natural people of the soil. So, having regard to the 
unpopularity as well as the numerical sparseness of Chinese 
residents in the country, we would venture to predict a speedy 
if not a safe exodus, of these from Tibet should hostilities 
actually arise. Moreover, the position of the Chinese warring 
against the Buddhists of Tibet would be incomparably different 
in many aspects from the Chinese warring againt the Musalmans 
of Chinese Turkestan. The way to the latter dependency lies 
by the northern route through what is mainly an easy steppe 
country. The way to Lhasa, from the borders of Szechuen and 
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Yunnan, traverses a tract several hundred miles in breadth, which 
in its physical difficulties, to those who would penetrate it, is 
simply unparalleled anywhere in the world. The- Chinese 
themselves, in their printed itinerary of the dangerous route to 
Lhasa, particularise many of the monster glacier-girt mountains 
by a peculiar designation, meaning those which “claim the life” 
of the traveller. But an obstacle of more importance to invaders 
than the impenetrability of these strange regions would be found 
in the hostile attitude of the wild and courageous mountain tribes, 
those not only inhabiting the intervening districts which separate 
the central parts of Tibet from China, but also those dwelling in 
the bordering hills of Chinese territory itself. West of Bat’ang, 
and between the “ River of Golden Dust” (Kin-tsa Kiang), and 
the Tsiamdo Chhu, lies a vast series of alternate ridge and valley 
tenanted by many thousands of the Kham-pa race, a turbulent 
people, devoted to brigand pursuits, yet devotees of the Grand 
Lama, and noted for the most passionate religious fervour. 
Further north are numerous colonies of the Sifan tribes, whose 
black tents and miscellaneous herds of cattle swarm in every 
valley of the half mountainous, half open country stretching from 
the head waters of the Hoang-ho north-east to Khokho Nur. 
These also are staunch upholders of the Tibetan hierarch, with a 
strong anti-Chinese animus. Even the bloodthirsty horse-robbers, 
known to the Tibetans as Go/ok or “ queer heads,” whose columns 
sweep, periodically, most of the districts to the south of Khokho 
Nur, reaching in their raids so far south as the Jog-chhen and 
Yulung mountains lying between lat. 32° and 33° N., even 
these fierce bands swear by Tsong-khapa and the Grand Lama 
eternal hatred to the Chinese name. All these headstrong races 
inhabit only the approaches to Tibet Proper ; and in the event 
of an advance of the Imperial forces into the latter country could 
and would effectually hem them in, both on the northern flank 
and to the rear. What would become of any number of troops 
if they succeeded in penetrating so far west as the snowy 
monsters and bottomless gorges which lie beyond the course of 
the Gya-ma Ngul Chhu (Silver Measuring-rod River) beset 
by hosts behind them as well as by the Tibetans themselves, it is 
not difficult to conjecture. The commissariat in these regions, 
moreover, would not be the least question to be adjusted. 
However, a fair idea of the character of the country to be 
traversed may be arrived at by studying a good map of the terri- 
tories lying between the confines of China and the capital of Tibet. 
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In the Yarkand expedition, the enemy whom the Imperial 
armies (after some years of warfare) at length subdued, were 
Musalmans, and the victors were, at least, professed Buddhists, 
Accordingly, they had none of these flank and rear subsidiary 
enemies to harass them or cut off their eastern communication 
with the mother country. In any enterprise against Tibet, the 
condition of affairs would be exactly the reverse. The fierce 
mountain tribes and robber hordes, who would sympathise in an 
anti-Musalman crusade, would infallibly prove enthusiastic 
auxiliaries of the threatened Buddhist populace of Tibet ; 
whilst the great Mongol racé in Chinese Tartary would 
eventually join in the fray. And as to the Russians, further 
north, would they stand aloof? I need hardly speculate on that 
issue. 
GRAHAM SANDBERG. 
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5. 


“ AND therefore,” continued a somewhat high, piping voice, the 
voice of the Provost, “in the face of the ribald excesses, and the 
offences against proper Academic discipline, which have of late, 
and especially during the present term, marked the history of 
the College, it becomes incumbent on us to enforce those powers 
which by the wise constitution of this ancient foundation are 
committed to our charge.” 

The Provost rolled these last words over his tongue as if their 
enunciation did him good, stopped dead, and looked very much 
as if he were going to sleep ; but waking up at a warning cough 
and a still more warning look from the Dean, he continued : 

“Three times this term have senior members of this College, 
the most respected of its Fellows and Tutors, been made the 
victims of rude and insulting practical jokes, by—by——” 

Here the Provost, who was speaking slowly, and with 
hesitation, as if he were repeating by heart a lesson he had but 
indifferently mastered, appeared in some danger of losing the 
thread of his discourse ; whereupon the Dean on his right hand, 
coming to his rescue, muttered the words “Screws! fireworks !” 

“Ah, yes! as the Dean reminds me, his outer-door was 
fastened with screws, and fireworks were ignited beneath his 
windows ; in short, there is a rebellious spirit in the College, 
more fitting to—to ' 

“To the brutal licence of a military mess,” suggested the 
Dean, tugging at his bristly black beard, and trying hard to look 
as if he understood what he was talking about. 

“Quite so, Mr. Dean,” from the Provost, whose military 
knowledge was confined to an exact acquaintance with the 
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composition of the phalanx and the legion; “ quite so, than to 
one of the first colleges in Oxford. You deny, Mr.—Mr.——” 

The Provost hesitated, it would ill-consort with his dignity to 
remember off-hand the name of an undergraduate. 

“ Beaton, Charles Beaton,”—this from the Dean. 

“Ah, yes! Mr. Beaton, you deny any complicity in these 
attacks ?—which we unfortunately are not in a position to bring 
home to you. But you acknowledge, as indeed you cannot help 
doing, your participation in the disgraceful riot of last night, 
that you—you 2 

The Provost hesitated again, and began to turn over with 
feeble, uncertain touch the papers lying before him. 

The Dean on his right hand as aforesaid, and the Bursar on 
his left, knew what he wanted, and in a twinkling the record of 
Charlie’s delinquencies was in the Provost’s hand. 

“Yes, after a supper, a bump-supper, held 

“Without my permission,” interpolated the Dean. 

“To celebrate some success gained by the College boat on the 
river, you at the head of a party of some twelve or fourteen 
undergraduates, all like yourself members of the boat's 
crew——” 

“Not all fourteen, sir,” urged Charlie. “The boat’s only an 
eight, not a trireme.” 

“Silence, sir! At the head of several men, junior to yourself, 
you invaded the rooms of one of the most respected and hard- 
working exhibitioners of the College, dragged him from his bed, 
and rumpled his hair. You do not deny this ; as I understand 
your only defence is that it is a common custom in the College.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said’ Charlie Beaton. “I’ve often been 
treated so myself.” 

“Such a defence, sir,” replied the Provost, with judicial 
emphasis, “is no defence at all; it is but an aggravation of your 
culpability. It—it betrays a state of affairs we will no longer 
permit to exist within our walls ; a—a e 

The Provost was again at a loss for a word, and looked 
enquiringly at the Dean; receiving for once no assistance in 
that quarter, he turned towards the Bursar, who suggested 
“ Rowdyism !” 

“ That is not the word I should have selected, Mr. Bursar, but, 
if I understand it aright, it conveys my idea. The person who 
would be guilty of an unprovoked assault on his fellow-student, 
would shrink from no subversion of Academic discipline ; and 
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that you were the ringleader in such an assault I hold your own 
confession.” 

“T didn’t assault him—none of us did,” maintained Charlie. 

“You rumpled his hair, sir,” returned the Provost severely, 
“it is here in your own words, taken down by myself, ‘I don't 
deny that I rumpled his hair.’ ‘Rumpled,’ your own phrase, 
Mr. Beaton, the word is not of my choice. Your companions, to 
whom as a senior man you should have been careful to set a 
better example, will be sufficiently punished by being confined to 
the College gates for the remainder of the term; but we cannot 
but regard your case as so significant of the present /aw/less 
condition of the College,” the Provost gave great emphasis to 
these words, and glanced the while triumphantly at the Bursar, 
feeling that he had expressed the idea of “rowdyism” without 
having recourse to so slang a term, “as to call for far different 
measures ; as regards yourself, therefore, Mr. Beaton, we are 
compelled to vindicate the discipline of the College, and to 
punish this outrage in an exemplary manner. Your name must 
therefore be removed from our books; you are no longer a 
member of this College or of the University, and you must leave 
Oxford by this evening at the latest.” 

The Provost was silent ; glad to have acquitted himself of an 
uncongenial task ; for he was a kindly old gentleman and 
disliked inflicting punishment ; indeed he looked far less at ease 
than did the culprit he had just sentenced, who stood, pale of 
face, but determined and unabashed in demeanour, at the foot of 
the long table in the Common Room, around which were 
gathered the august body who had just decreed his banishment. 

“ Do you wish to say anything, sir?” asked the Dean sternly. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the exile with emphatic, perhaps over- 
emphatic politeness ; “it might have been better to ask that 
question before I ceased to be a member of your College and 
University ; as an outsider, I have no right or desire to interfere 
in your deliberations.” 

“You may go, sir.” 

And Charles Beaton forthwith made his exit from the Common 
Room. 

The Provost rose and dissolved the meeting ; and in a few 
minutes the room was empty, save for the Rev. Peter 
Champneys, the Dean, and the Rev. Lewis Wagstaffe, the 
Bursar, who stood in deep discourse by the Oriel window over- 
looking the great quad of the College. 
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“He got through the business pretty well,” said the Dean, in 
patronising tones. 

“Yes, for him, thanks to your prompting,” replied the Bursar, 
with even less disguised contempt. ‘“ Look at him,” he continued, 
jerking his head, to show of whom he spoke, towards the tall 
bent form of the Provost, who, with shuffling gait, was slowly 
making his way across the quad to his own lodge, “look at him, 
breaking fast; and I say it in no unkindly spirit, my dear 
Champneys, but with the interests of the College at heart, the 
sooner the better!” 

Having so delivered himself, the Bursar sighed sympathetically, 
and caressed his chin with a hand somewhat overloaded with 
rings. He was proud of his hand, perhaps also a little proud of 
his rings, and could not resist the impulse to show them off even 
to so irresponsive a spectator as Peter Champneys, who cared as 
little for the one as for the other. 

“The Provost really seems unable to put three words together 
on the most ordinary matters of routine ; the only times to-day 
when he conquered his hesitation was when he brought in a few 
of his stock phrases, ‘ the wise constitution of this ancient found- 
ation,’ out of his annual freshmen’s sermon and so forth.” 

“Ah! I fear he is a Philistine,” said the Bursar; “his own 
inclination would have been to condone young Beaton’s offence, 
because I suppose he is a rowing man, who has made the boat 
successful.” 

“We are going to rack and ruin as fast as we can,” said the 
Dean flatly, knitting his brows and shaking his shaggy locks jn 
the direction of the retreating Head of the College. “ He’s behind 
the spirit of the age ; our present position is deplorable, we are a 
by-word—a by-word in Oxford, where we used to set the 
standard of excellence. When he ,’ the Dean hesitated. 

“Goes,” suggested the Bursar softly. 

“Yes, goes ; his successor will have great chances. Passmen 
must of course be abolished’; every undergraduate here must be 
a candidate for honours.” 

“ Other colleges do it, why not ourselves? Then the absurd 
devotion to athletic pursuits must be checked. I actually believe 
there are some here who consider the Captain of the College-boat 
Club as important a personage as ourselves!” 

“ And, above all things, discipline must be rigorously enforced. 
Anything more pitiable than the present state of affairs.” 

“Ah! these screwings up, and insulting discharges of fire- 
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works,” said the Bursar, with deep feeling, “they argue a brutish 
disregard for the artistic side of the Academic life which I cannot 
help attributing to our unfortunate architectural disadvantages. 
Were the College buildings more worthy of our patriotic pride, 
these outrages would be less likely to occur. By-the-way, I 
have heard from Mr. Radclyffe, the architect, as to the new 
building’s scheme.” 

“Radclyffe—a very expensive man, surely ; he is at the top of 
the tree, is he not ?” 

“The first man of the day, my dear Champneys ; no one else 
could adequately design a new front for this College. He suggests 
that we should acquire land beyond the Provost’s gar‘en, and 
place our new quadrangle there, with a frontage to the High 
Street.” 

“But, my dear Wagstaffe, the cost would be enormous! How 
could we stand such a drain on our finances ?” 

“The College finances are in good case, my dear Dean, you 
may take the Bursar’s word for that ; our rents have never been 
so high or so regularly paid. Besides, such an addition would 
pay its own way as a speculation ; I should anticipate that, with 
the other reforms we contemplate, it would go far to double our 
numbers. I only regret that all our reforms are delayed. If the 
Provost would only ig 

“Well, well, all in good time,” replied the Dean, with ghoul- 
like pleasantry ; “we have done well at any rate to get rid of that 
young man to-day. He is a disturbing element in the College, a 
specimen of all that is objectionable—a passman, a rowing-man ; 
occasionally, I believe, a hunting-man ; ah! we must eliminate 

all such when the Provost—goes.” 
{ “TI suppose there can be no doubt,” said the Bursar, with a 
little hesitation, “of Beaton’s being concerned in the outrage on 
my ‘ oak.’” 

“And on mine; do not forget, pray, that I have been similarly 
insulted. Doubt! / have no doubt of it! Have you?” 

“I? No! But the general feeling of the Common Room was 
that there was not sufficient evidence.” 

“T cannot conceive what evidence the Common Room re- 
quired. One would think from their views that we were bound 
by the rules of an ordinary Court of Justice. He acknowledged 
to possessing a screw-driver which fitted the screws in my door, 
that is quite enough for me with Mr. Beaton; but when he 
asked if the fact of his having a box of matches in his waist- 
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coat pocket was enough to convict him of having lit the fire- 
works, some of the junior Fellows so far forgot themselves as 
to laugh.” 

“ Fortunately, as regards the other matter he had no option but 
to admit enough for our purpose, and we are rid of him. And I 
trust we shall soon be rid of all the set he ably represents.” 

“With whom he appears immensely popular. I suppose,” 
said the Bursar, with a sigh, “I must go and settle accounts with 
him before he leaves. An unfortunate interruption to me, when 
I was busy with Radclyffe’s proposal for the new buildings. 
Still, they can wait, for the Provost will not hear of the scheme.” 

“ He considered it too speculative to involve the College in the 
mortgages you proposed, did he not ?” 

“Yes, he has narrow, old-fashioned views on finance as on 
other matters. I pointed out to him that a corporate body like 
ourselves could safely do what in the case of a private individual 
might be unwise ; but he tersely said debt was debt, whether 
one owed it or many. We must wait, and prepare the way of 
reform by purging the College of its malcontents, which reminds 
me of Beaton. I will go and make out the account of his Battels, 
and then write to Mr. Radclyffe,” 


II. 


One fine summer morning, just ten years after Charlie 
Beaton’s compulsory disappearance from Oxford, the Rev. Lewis 
Wagstaffe sat in his gorgeous apartments in the gorgeous new 
buildings of his College before a writing-table which groaned 
with the paraphernalia of his office; for amid all the changes 
which ten years had brought to the shifting microcosm of that 
“ancient foundation,” Lewis Wagstaffe was its Bursar still. The 
Provost, that kindly old gentleman who in the past so 
unwillingly decreed Charlie’s banishment, has long been dead ; 
he sleeps, not with his fathers, but with his predecessors in office 
in the College chapel, and Peter Champreys, sometime Dean, 
reigns as Provost in his stead. For the rest, there are changes 
in the Common Room, where practically a fresh generation of 
Dons is in residence ; changes even more wholesale among the 
undergraduates, of whom some three generations have passed 
through the College since we left it, along with Charles Beaton, 
ten years ago; but, amid all this ebbing and flowing of the 
human tide, the Bursar sticks constant to his ‘post, a sort of 
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Academic Casabianca. Why? It cannot be from any fondness 
for it, to judge by his expression as he sits this morning in the 
midst of a perfect chaos of accounts, looking the picture of 
discontent and misery. And no wonder, for before his bewildered 
gaze are spread in hideous confusion account-books of every 
shape and size, bank pass-books, cheque-books, bundles of old 
cheques, papers and parchments of legal and uninviting aspect, 
besides a general litter of correspondence and memoranda. Let 
us listen to the excellent Bursar, as he mutters to himself, staring 
the while with rueful visage on an open letter of ominously blue 
complexion. 

“What overrated ass invented the proverb that when things 
are at their worst they will mend? My experience is that when 
things are at their worst, they invariably get worse still in no 
time. ‘This was sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it 
proof.’ What does Peterson say ?” 

And again he referred to the letter, and read aloud : 


“tor, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
“ Fune 2, 188—. 
“ DEAR SIR, 

“T beg to remind you that on the 24th inst. a further principal 
sum of £1200 will be due from your College on account of the debt on 
your new buildings, together with the further sum of £300 for interest 
and arrears of interest on the same account. 

“T enclose a memorandum of various sums also due from your College 
at the same date to several parties, on account of the various mortgages 
on your properties, the particulars whereof are therein set forth. Such 
sums amount altogether to #520. You will therefore have to be 
ready to pay through our hands on quarter-day next (the 24th inst.) the 
sum of £2020. I remind you of these matters, lest they should slip 
your memory, as has occurred on some previous occasions ; and as you 
will now be preparing your accounts for the annual audit of the College 
on the roth proximo, it will doubtless be a satisfaction to you to have 
these matters settled by that date. 

“Your obedient servants, 
** PETERSON AND PAULSON. 


“P.S.—Should you desire to see us on the matter, which we need 
scarcely remind you is of the greatest urgency, you will find 
Mr. Peterson here to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon between 4 and 5 
o'clock.” 


“ £2020 within three weeks,” continued the Bursar, nervously 
running a shaky hand through his still luxuriant locks, “I don’t 
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know that we can count on 2020 pence ; certainly not unless we 
submit to further reduce our incomes, or to plunge ourselves 
deeper into the mire with a fresh mortgage. Of course the 
Provost must be consulted in the matter; that is why I have 
asked him to come and see the accounts for himself; but he is a 
hasty man ; his reforms were well intentioned, but there was no 
need to be in such a hurry with them.” 

A tap at the door and the Provost enters ; little changed since 
the days of his Deanship, save for an extra greyness of the hair, 
and an extra pomposity of manner. 

“Good morning, Bursar. I received your note, and have 
come to you as you wished,” says he with mighty condescension. 

“T am sorry to have troubled you, Provost, and I must 
apologise for asking you to see me here, and not at the Lodge ; 
but it is a matter of finance which is very pressing, and all the 
books and papers are here. Will you read this, sir?” and he 
placed in the Provost’s hand Mr. Peterson’s letter. 

“Hm! ha! £2020. Well, Bursar, is there any difficulty 
about this?” 

“Unfortunately there is every difficulty, sir. We have not 
got the money, nor are we likely to have it within the specified 
time unless we are prepared to make the most unwelcome 
sacrifices.” 

“We will discuss the future presently ; but first I must say, 
Mr. Bursar, that the financial affairs of the College have been of 
late years most unhappily conducted. These mortgages, I know, 
are liabilities of long standing, such as all colleges incur; but 
this heavy debt on the new buildings was a most unwise pro- 
ceeding, hampering and dragging us down just when my reforms 
needed sound pecuniary support.” 

“Permit me to say, Mr. Provost, that I differ from you— 
respectfully, of course—but I differ zz toto. My new buildings 
are acknowledged to be the most successful addition to the 
architectural beauties of the University that have been erected in 
the present century ; enthusiasts visit Oxford simply to see them. 
Professor Ruskin has written a little book about them ; I cannot 
understand a word of it, I confess ; but it is beautifully bound, 
and I have committed to memory a few passages from it, which 
I quote with unfailing success to strangers as I show them 
over the buildings. There is o fault to be found with the new 
quadrangle. All that we have to do now is % 





“To pay for it,” interrupted the Provost, sarconically. 
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“ That of course, sir,” said the Bursar, witha somewhat sickly 
smile. “I was not about to say that. I was about to say what 
we have to do is to find men to live in its rooms. Our numbers 
are sadly low, and that is where I consider that your plans of 
reform have—have—well I will say scarcely come up to your 
own or my expectations. We have at your wish got vd of the 
passmen, that was a matter comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment, but we have not hitherto replaced them by classmen.” 

“T fail to understand you, sir. All our undergraduates now 
are candidates for honours.” 

“ But few, if any, obtain them. We may take our horses to the 
water, but we have signally failed to make them drink. We have 
not obtained a first-class in any school for two years, and the 
iotal list of our honours since the new regulation came into foree 
is sadly below that of a corresponding period of the old régime.” 

“You can prove anything by statistics, everybody knows that ; 
and how can we be expected to show well in the schools, crippled 
as we are by debt. We have only half our proper number of 
scholars, and the Fellows’ incomes have been so reduced that they 
have all taken to ‘ coaching’ private pupils, to the neglect of their 
College lectures. Good Heavens, Wagstaffe! what can have 
induced you to embark us in such reckless extravagance ?” 

“ The new buildings have cost double the original estimates,” 
murmured the Bursar feebly ; “I didn’t know it at the time, but 
I am now told it is always the way when you dabble in bricks 
and mortar.” 

“Dabble, sir! We are over head and ears in bricks and 
mortar ; your bricks and your mortar, too, please to remember 
that.” 

“Then the agricultural depression, which I never anticipated, 
has depreciated all our farms ; and as to our—our public-house 
property, of which I scarcely like to speak, its possession is so 
derogatory to a corporate body like ourselves—— ” 

“Tt was left to us by a worthy and substantial benefactor, the 
uncle of the late Provost, and used to bring us in a worthy and 
substantial income ; but ever since you conceived the unhappy 
idea of entrusting its management to young Lushingtun 

“ He knew more about public-houses than any of us.” 

“ And is now, in consequence, an inmate of a retreat for dipso- 
maniacs at Clifton.” 

“We certainly had no idea when we appointed him that he 


was an agent for various firms of brewers and distillers, and 
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would bind our unhappy tenants to sell nothing but beers and 
spirits of most indifferent quality, on which he obtained handsome 
commissions,” 

“Tt is useless to lament the past, Bursar. This sum of £2020 
must be found within three weeks ; what further reductions of 
income can we afford? The Fellows ?” 

“T fear, Provost, nothing further can be expected in that 
quarter. We have made a point of electing men from other 
colleges to our Fellowships, to avoid perpetuating the principles 
which obtained here under the late Provost ; they are therefore 
sadly lacking in esprit de corps, and consider that in foregoing 
nearly half their incomes they have already made sufficient 
sacrifices for us.” 

’ “The scholars ?” 

“Under pretence of raising our standard of scholarship we 
have in the last few years voided half our elections, and: reduced 
their numbers accordingly. To reduce the stipends we must 
make the fact public, and so advertise our bankrupt condition ; 
besides, the amount so saved would be too small to be of real 
service to us.” 

“We had better see Peterson this afternoon, as he suggests in 
his postscript. What is the use of a solicitor if he cannot suggest 
some means of escape for us? We had better be prepared to 
stay the night in town ; a single interview with Peterson may not 
settle the matter, and the sooner the business is concluded one 
way or the other the better.” 

“There is nothing for it, I fear, but a further mortgage to tide 
us over the difficulty, and even then the evil is only deferred. 
The final instalment of the new building debt is due at Christmas, 
and what prospect we have of mecting that——” 

“By Christmas we shall have in hand the caution-money of 
the Freshmen who come into residence next October. Say 
thirty Freshmen at £30 apiece, that is nearly £1000, we should 
have no difficulty in making up the balance.” 

“Unfortunately we cannot count on thirty Freshmen next 
October or even twenty ; there is a sad falling off in our numbers ; 
if it continues at the present rate, in ten years more the College 
will be half empty.” 

“These numerical fluctuations will occur,” said the Provost, 
with desperate cheerfulness, “when things are in a transition 
state as they are with us ; at any rate, we have already effected a 
great improvement in the tone of the College; the noisy orgies 
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of ten years ago are things of the past—those celebrations of boat- 
race successes 7 

“Bump-suppers,” suggested the Bursar. 

“Quite so; I had forgotten the name. It is so long since one 
has taken place here.” 

“There has been no occasion for one” (nor had there—the 
College boat had long since found its way to the bottom of the 
river) ; “but there are two sides to that question, Mr. Provost. 
We no longer make a handsome profit, as we used to do in the 
days of bump-suppers, out of the kitchen ; indeed, it barely pays 
its way; nor can I quite agree with you that we keep up the 
quality of our men. The great public schools seem in danger of 
forgetting our existence.” 

“The great public schools are over-rated institutions, sir, which 
we can very well afford to do without,” quoth the Provost, stoutly, 
who was himself the product of a North-country grammar school, 
and looked it, every inch. “Would you have us return to the 
days of the late Provost? Would you have your oak screwed 
up, and fireworks on the grass-plot under your windows some 
three times a term? Lord Newmarket cracking a hunting-whip 
or blowing a post-horn in the small hours, and Mr. Charles 
Beaton teaching a pack of terriers to perform circus tricks in 
the Quad when he should have been attending my Divinity 
lecture? By the way, what evil fate has befallen that dreadful 
set, I wonder ?” 

“ Newmarket started life at a very extravagant rate, as indeed 
we here do not require to be reminded. What with the Turf, 
cards, and, I believe, other ways of dissipating his substance, he 
was not long in reaching the end of his tether.” 

“Ah! gone utterly to the bad and lost sight of, I suppose. A 
sad thing for his family, but only to be expected by those who 
knew him in his youth.” 

“No, the odd thing is that when things seemed at their worst 
for him, he disappointed everybody's expectations, retrieved his 
fortune by marrying an American heiress, and then, as it appears 
so many young men of his class do now-a-days, went into 
trade.” 

“Indeed! Newmarket intrade! What! a livery stable-keeper, 
or a dog-fancier ? I can imagine him nothing else.” 

“No,” replied the Bursar with a slight blush, “he is a— 
a ready-money tailor, a large business in Oxford Street ; indeed, 
I used to deal there myself at one time, and should do so now, 
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but in these hard times of reduced Fellowships, ready-money 
payment is not always convenient, and on that point Newmarket 
is inflexible.” 

“You surprise me! And Mr. Beaton, what has become of 
that ne’er-do-weel ?” 

“When we expelled him some ten years ago, his father, who 
was then alive, sent him abroad to study foreign languages, 
Since old Colonel Beaton’s death, I am told that the son has 
been seen in London in extremely indifferent society, ‘ Bohemian,’ 
I believe it is called, such as writers, painters, and even actors.” 

“Ah! ‘‘acilis descensus ;’ of one who began life by setting 
authority at defiance and screwing-up his betters, I could 
believe anything, even such associates as you speak of.” 

“Well, let us be off to town and settle the matter. We can 
catch the midday train, and we will telegraph to Petcrson from 
the railway-station to expect us at 4 o'clock.” 


ITT. 


Surely never did two potent, grave, and reverend Seigniors 
present sadder and sorrier appearance than did Peter Champneys, 
D.D., and Lewis Wagstaffe, M.A., when at some five in the after- 
noon they emerged from their conference with Mr. Peterson, of 
Peterson and Paulson, Solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Never 
since their undergraduate days had they received such a “ wig- 
ging” as had been then and there administered to them by their 
legal adviser. What a memory the man had! What a head for 
figures! Why he remembered liabilities which the Bursar had 
clean forgotten, and of which the Provost had never heard ; and 
arrears of interest accumulated beneath his recording pencil with 
a fatal rapidity which reminded the luckless Bursar of an in- 
genious arithmetical puzzle, based on the number of nails in a 
horse’s shoe, wherewith he had in happier times been wont to 
beguile the five-o'clock tea-tables of Oxford bluestockings. 

“Your College has, under your management,” said the man of 
law, “ been for years and years living beyond its income, and you 
have repeatedly incurred fresh liabilities which you had no 
reasonable expectation of discharging. The officials of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court had, only a few days ago, very harsh terms and 
very harsh proceedings also for an individual debtor who was 
guilty of such practices, and I fail to see that the case is materially 
altered by the fact of your being a corporate tody. Indeed, if 
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a joint stock company came before the Court under similar 
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circumstances 

“You surely, Mr. Peterson, would not compare the College 
over which I preside to a mushroom trading company. We 
are one of the most ancient foundations in the University of 
Oxford.” 

“I’m afraid, Dr. Champneys,” replied the solicitor, “that the 
Court might consider that both in your corporate and individual 
capacity you are old enough to know better. Your property is 
mortgaged to at least its full value, farms, public-houses, suburban 
building-land, everything except the College buildings in Oxford 
themselves, which I dare not advise you to tamper with, and 
which, if I could, would scarcely present a valuable security to a 
mortgagee, especially as the College books are by no means as 
full of names as they should be.” (Good Heavens! was there 
anything to their detriment which this man did xo¢ know.) 
“Should any one consent to advance what you require, you must 
pe prepared to submit to somewhat onerous conditions ; it would 
be a very speculative matter on the part of the lender.” 

“Unfortunately we are not in a position to make stipulations. 
Do you know any capitalist likely to assist us ?” 

“T certainly know one man who might do so, and I will make 
a point of seeing him to-night ; if you will be here to-morrow 
morning at eleven o'clock, I may be able to tell you more. 
Flanders, show these gentlemen out, and bring me the papers in 
Lord Newmarket’s patent case. By the way, his Lordship was 
at your College, was he not? A most enterprising nobleman 
with a perfect genius for trade ; he is resisting by our advice an 
attempted infringement of his patent automatic brace and trouser- 
suspender, with a litigious spirit that does him immense credit. 
You must indeed be proud of such an ‘alumnus.’ Ah ha! / can 
turn a classic phrase at times, you see. Good day, gentlemen, 
till eleven o’clock to-morrow.” 

Sadly and disconsolately did Champneys the Provost, and 
Wagstaffe the Bursar, return to their hotel, where they had 
ordered dinner at the Academic hour of seven ; fortunately for 
them that dinner was good, and the post-prandial bottle of port 
proved not unworthy of an Oxford Common Room. Somehow 
by the time the last glass of that bottle was reached, the world 
did not seem quite so dismal to either of them as it had appeared 
when they slunk from Mr. Peterson’s awful presence ; indeed, 
incredible as they would have thought it a couple of hours before, 
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they found ‘themselves discussing with some animation how they 
should pass the evening. To remain in the hotel was impossible ; 
it was an old-fashioned house which the Provost had used on the 
rare occasions of his visits to town since his undergraduate days, 
and to spend the evening in its smoking-room or billiard-room 
was not to be thought of ; while there was no drawing-room, and 
the waiter was already beginning in the coffee-room to lay a 
long table for a convivial supper-party of commercial travellers. 

They must go out—but whither ? 

The waiter, pausing in the midst of his labours to come to 
their rescue, suggested a theatre. 

“Tt is years,” said the Provost, “since I visited a play-house ; 
but I understand that the public taste has of late effected a 
marked improvement in dramatic amusements ; shall we judge 
for ourselves? I do not mind confessing that my mind requires 
some relaxation after the tension it has suffered to-day.” 

“T too should be glad of something to take me out of myself; 
this newspaper which the waiter has brought me contains an- 
nouncements of so many theatres, that I hardly know which to 
choose ;—um !—nothing of Shakespeare’s, I fear—there is a play 
here, I see, sir, with the title of ‘ University Intelligence ;’ I wonder 
what ¢hat is about ?” 

“ Ah !—a funny play that is,” said the waiter, “and if you comes 
from Oxford, as by your talk I reckon you do, it’ Il make you 
laugh to rights ; why we had a party of Oxford gents supping 
here last Saturday after they'd seed it. Lor! they did laugh 
sure/y, and imitate the actors and all. ‘You rumpled ’is ’air, sir, 
they'd say, and roar with laughter fit to bust.” 

“ Rumpled his hair!” the phrase somehow seemed familiar to 
both Provost and Bursar, but they could neither of them 
remember where they had heard it. 

“Tt’s what they say in the play, sirs, I’m told; ain’t seen it 
myself, cause I haven’t had an evening out these two months, 
not since this play’s been running. If you gents would like to 
go there, why the theatre’s only round the corner, and ‘Boots’ 
would run and book your seats in a minute.” 

“What do you say, Wagstaffe ?” 

“ My dear Provost, I say anything to prevent our dwelling on 
our own affairs. Let the ‘ Boots,’ I beg, secure us a private box. 
That is, I believe, a part of the theatre where one can see without 
being seen.” 

“ Boots” did his errand expeditiously, and within a quarter of 
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an hour our two friends were duly ensconced in the dim recesses 
of a private box at the Paragon Theatre, awaiting the rising of 
the curtain. 


“ A new and original farcical comedy,” read Mr. Wagstaffe 
from the programme, “ entitled ‘ University Jutelligence, or Lucus 
a non lucendo.’ Our author professes a smattering of the 
classics, at any rate.” 

“Wagstaffe,” quoth the Provost, “I believe we passed that 
young Beaton in the entrance-hall ; he looked flourishing enough, 
but one can never judge by appearances.” 

“If he can afford to visit theatres every evening,” says the 
Bursar, thinking ruefully of the cost of the private box, “he 
must indeed be flourishing; but hush! the curtain is going 
up.” 

a * * * ” 

Two hours later, dishevelled and distraught, they fled from the 
theatre a few minutes before the final fall of the curtain ; nor 
were their emotions without due excuse, for to them during 
those two hours had been vouchsafed the power, that power 
for which the Scottish poet sighed in vain, to see themselves 
as others saw them ; for “University Intelligence” was, as it 
were, a chapter from their own lives, a chapter ten years old, 
which they had been glad to forget themselves, and to imagine 
forgotten by others. And now by some devilish art of the 
dramatist they lived again the old life, with its bump-suppers! 
its screwings-up!! its fireworks!!! And not they only, no, that 
would have been bad enough ; to make bad worse, the theatre 
was thronged with unfeeling crowds—“ Philistines,” the Bursar 
called them, “Probably from the large public schools to a 
man,” added the Provost, though that could hardly be true of 
the occupants of pit and gallery—and by those unfeeling crowds 
were the misfortunes of the stage-Provost and the stage-Bursar 
received with most uproarious and unsympathetic mirth; no 
wonder that those unhappy men who had hoped to find in 
the Paragon Theatre “something to take them out of them- 
selves,” found no such thing. Silently and speedily they fled 
down the empty staircase, leaving the delighted audience still 
shrieking over the fiftieth repetition of the humorous catch- 
phrase, “You rumpled his hair, sir!” which now, when restored 
to its original context and surroundings, they recollected only 
too well. 

In the entrance-hall again was Mr. Charles Beaton, sure 
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enough, addressing in somewhat peremptory and authoritative 
style a minor official of the theatre. But his old Dons were in no 
mood to confront him now, they stole in somewhat undignified 
fashion through the swing-doors, nor paused till they stood on 
the pavement outside. 

“Cab or carriage, sir?” says the linkman. 

But from neither does he receive reply, for the Provost's 
emotion is too great for words, while the Bursar flings abroad, 
urbi et orbi, these broken words : 

“Mr. Charles Beaton, indeed, Mr. Charles Beaton! who 
openly contemned my Logic lectures, and told me to my face that 
the great classic authors were not solely actuated by a desire to 
compile ‘tips’ for honours in the schools! And now the young 
fellow swaggers about here, looking as if the whole place belonged 
to him!” 

“Young feller, indeed!” says the linkman, overhearing this 
outburst of an overburdened soul. “ And why shouldn't he look as 
if the whole place belonged to him, o/d feller? Considering as 
how it does! That's my governor, Mr. Charles Beaton, manager 
of this ‘ere theatre, and author of this ’ere play, ‘ University 
Intelligence,’ as all London's ’a coming to see.” 


IV. 

Notwithstanding an indifferent night and a worse than 
indifferent breakfast, the eleven o'clock appointment with Mr. 
Peterson was punctually observed. 

“Will )ou kindly step in here, gentlemen ?” says Flanders, the 
head clerk ; “ Mr. Peterson is busy with Lord Newmarket about 
his patent braces ; but he'll be with you immediately,” and 
Flanders ushers the unresisting Dons into a waiting-room, and 
closes the door. 

Another client is in the room, at sight of whom both Provost 
and Bursar stand aghast, for it is none other than our old friend 
Charlie Beaton, who, rising cheerful and unabashed as of yore, 
greets his quondam preceptors with at least the outward 
semblance of respectful effusion. 

“My dear Dr. Champneys, my excellent Mr. Wagstaffe, this is 
indeed a pleasure, not altogether unexpected on my part, for 
our friend Mr. Peterson had prepared me for it. And what news 
of the old College ?” 

The two Dons exchanged looks, which plainly said, “the 
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presence of this young man is undesirable, we must get rid of 
him.” 

“Mr. Beaton,” said the Provost at last, with seme hesitation, 
“do not let us detain you. We are here on business.” 

“My dear Dr. Champneys,” replied Charlie suavely, “most 
people do visit their solicitors on business. You are not detaining 
me, I assure you, for I also am here on business. I don't pay 
morning calls to Mr. Peterson at six-and-eight pence apiece for 
my amusement.” 

“What, sir!” cried the Provost, “ are you here to borrow money ? 
I am sorry to see this, sorry that the downward course begun so 
many years ago with the excesses of your undergraduate 
career——” 

“Stop! stop! Dr. Champneys, you are not in your Common 
Room now, so you can spare your indignation ; besides, I’m not 
here to borrow money, what can have put such an idea into your 
head? No, things are prospering with me; I’m more in a position 
to lend than to borrow, were I so disposed. Indeed, I am here 
at Mr. Peterson’s request, to see some unhappy clients of his who 
have been spending money too freely, exceeding their income. A 
foolish business, gentlemen ; I always think how our old Provost, 
now dead and gone, used to warn us against debt ; a kindly old 
fellow was the late Provost, though he did send me down for 
‘rumpling an exhibitioner’s hair ;’ well, I can afford to forgive 
him now, and after all, I suspect my banishment was little enough 
of dis doing. Eh! gentlemen?” — 

Neither the Provost nor the Bursar appeared ready to throw 
any light on the subject, while both looked supremely uncom- 
fortable. 

“Well, gentlemen, if you have business here I will leave you. 
My ‘middle-aged spendthrifts’ (so they are described to me) 
have failed to put in an appearance, and I can’t afford to waste 
my morning. I’m a busy man now: so good-day,” and Charlie 
Beaton caught up his hat and made for the door. 

“Stop! Mr. Beaton,” cried both his former preceptors in 
agonized entreaty, “don’t go ; we are here.” 

“So I perceive.” 

“We've come to see you. We are the—the 

“Not the ‘middle-aged spendthrifts’? Can it be? ‘Heu 
pietas! heu prisca fides!’ and all the rest of it. I’ve not quite 
forgotten my Latin, you see. Well! let’s get to business, I have 
a rehearsal at twelve o'clock, What can I do for you ?” 


” 
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“ The College, Mr, Beaton, requires, most urgently requires an 
advance——” 

“Ah! Mr. Paterson gave me a memorandum—‘ £ 2020 by the 
24th inst.’ What can the poor old College have been spending 
such sums on? Not bump-suppers and fireworks? But the 
security, gentlemen, that is the main question. Ah! here is 
Mr. Peterson, and Lord Newmarket with him. Good, now we can 
go into the matter thoroughly ; you know Newmarket ? I thought 
so; ‘Doth not a meeting like this make amends!’ Lord New- 
market acts with me in this matter. You can speak freely 
before him. Now, Mr. Wagstaffe, my time is precious ; your 
security ?” 

“The College farms.” 

“Mortgaged already for more than they are worth, to my 
knowledge.” 

“ The building estate at Rochampton.” 

“ Jerry-built villas, not a third of which are occupied; Mr. 
Peterson can correct me if I am misinformed.” 

Mr. Peterson’s gesture in response was as full of meaning as 
Lord Burleigh’'s nod, but it conveyed no comfort to the despairing 
Bursar. 





“ The—the—I never like to speak of it. . . it is so unacademic 
—but the public-house property.” 

“ Heavily mortgaged, and, moreover, hopelessly mismanaged, 
not bringing in a tithe of its value ; again I speak subject to 
correction.” But no correction came. 

“ What else?” queried the relentless Charlie. 

“ Beyond that, we have nothing except the College buildings 
and their contents, the pictures, the plate, and—and the cellars 
now, alas! sadly impoverished.” 

“ And with those,” added Mr. Peterson, “I dare not advise the 
College authorities to deal. I fear such a course would be w/tra 
vires |” 

“Quite so, Mr. Peterson. Lord Newmarket and I desire to do 
nothing without your approval. It strikes me that to advance 
42000 and upwards on such security would be very like making 
you gentlemen a present of it. Still, out of regard for our old 
College, which we consider to have been brought to its present 
unfortunate condition solely by the mismanagement of yourselves, 
we are willing to advance to it the required sum, upon certain 
conditions.” 

“ And they are?” 
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“That you make over to us the sole management of your 
public-house property, which can, I think, be in time converted into 
a source of revenue by the refreshment contractor of my theatre, 
who is a man I can trust not to tamper with his own samples as 
Mr. Lushington did—you needn't blush, Newmarket, it’s the truth 
I’m telling, and my bars bring in double what they did before 
you undertook the catering—and, moreover, that you two gentle- 
men sign an undertaking to accept any ecclesiastical preferment 
of the value of £500 a year or upwards, which may be offered 
you within the next three months, and thereupon to vacate your 
present appointments. Mr. Peterson approves these conditions, 
and has prepared the requisite documents. Your decision, of 
course, cannot be delayed: you can let me know it between now 
and the 24th; in the meantime the money is ready for you as 
soon as you make a favourable reply to our proposals. Good 
morning, I never keep my rehearsals waiting. Newmarket, 
can you come with me; those liveries you have made me for 
the new play are all wrong; come and see to them yourself— 
there’s not one of your men who can touch you at fitting a 
coat.” 

* * * a ” 
[From a Society paper some three weeks later.] 

“When Academic Oxford reassembles after the present Long 
Vacation it will miss two of its most prominent and honoured 
members. The Rev. Peter Champneys, D.D., Provost of St. 
Blaize College, vacates that post, having accepted the valuable 
City living of St. Simon Stylites, in the gift of the Earl of New- 
market. The same nobleman has also recommended the Rev. 
Lewis Wagstaffe, M.A., Bursar of the same College, for the 
Chaplaincy of the Button Makers’ Company, of which his Lordship 
is the Master, and we understand that at a Court of the Company 
held yesterday, Mr. Wagstaffe was unanimously elected to the 
post. The Earl of Newmarket was himself, some ten years ago, 
one of the most respected undergraduate members of St. Blaize 
College, and has by these appointments borne gratifying testi- 
mony to the entente cordiale existing between himself and his old 
tutors,” 

aS * * * * 
[From the same paper—some three months later still.] 

“The Rev. Reginald Strongi’th’arm, M.A., Rector of Turfing- 
ton, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Newmarket, has been 
elected Provost of St. Blaize College, Oxford, in succession tu the 
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Rev. Peter Champneys, D.D. Mr. Strongi’th’arm, who was an 
undergraduate, and subsequently a Fellow of St. Blaize College in 
its palmier days, some ten or fifteen years since, was distinguished 
not only as a scholar (First Class Moderations, First Class Litera 
Humaniores, and Ireland Scholarship), but also as an excellent 
oarsman and cricketer, and it may confidently be hoped that 
under his guidance the College may speedily regain that supre- 
macy, both in “the schools” and in athletic pursuits, to which of 
late it has been so utterly and unaccountably a stranger.” 

















TWO BROTHERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 





THE DE GONCOURTS. 


SOME shrewd observer of French nature once observed—* In 
France all is allowed to die and pass away, save the dead,” and 
rarely was truer word spoken. Yet there has not often been, even 
in France, such fidelity shown to a vanished personality, fidelity 
in thought, word, and deed, as that of Edmond de Goncourt to his 
younger brother and fellow-worker, Jules, the gifted, wayward 
cadet before whom the elder was, and is, ever ready to efface 
himself, even to belittling his own power and literary genius by 
the oft-repeated declaration, only applicable, alas! to the earlier 
volumes bearing his name, that anything worthy in form and 
expression was due to his collaborateur, and anything un- 
acceptable to himself. 

Though this is far from being the truth, it cannot be denied 
that since Jules’ death a certain quality has disappeared from 
what is still styled, by common consent, “l’ceuvre des de 
Goncourt,” a vigour and picturesque force of expression, and 
above all the exquisite prose poetry of description noticeable in 
such works as ‘Renée Maupevin,’ and in ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ 
which is perhaps at once the most ideal and real presentment of 
Louis XVI.’s queen ever evolved in modern days, and which will 
certainly remain the most remarkable volume in the two writers’ 
elaborate reconstruction of the 18th century. 

“ Ceelio était la bonne partie de moi-méme,” says De Musset’s 
Octave in‘ Les Caprices de Marianne.’ “Elle est remontée au 
ciel avec lui,” and he adds, “ Je ne sais point aimer, Ccelio seul le 
savait,” and so might speak with truth Edmond de Goncourt of 
his brother and himself. 

Be that as it may, Jules had a strange power of drawing 
affection to himself ; all rejoiced in his coming, and sorrowed when 
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he went, from the old family servants, who exclaimed, “Nous 
allons rire ce soir, Monsieur Jules vient diner,” to the children, 
who found in him such a delightful playmate, and to whom we 
owe one of the most charming letters recorded in the child- 
correspondence of the world. The two brothers had a tender 
friendship for four little girls, daughters of their friend Camille 
Maveille, who lived near Chartres, in a house full of roses and 
eighteenth-century pictures ; and these small people wrote a letter 
in common, a sort of joint Round Robin, in paragraphs divided 
by a touching refrain, as follows :— 

“Ah, Monsieur Jules! Ah, Monsieur Jules! How sad we 
are, how sad we are! Juliette is sad, Margaret is sad, Naco is 
sad ; so is my aunt, so is Clementine, Mirga and Nounou. It is 
the saddest of sadness! Ah, Monsieur Jules!” 

“No more hide and seek, no more blindman’s buff, no walks, 
no doll’s baptisms, neither sweetmeats, nor tarts @ vingt et un.” (!) 

“One curé comes to call ; two curés come to call ; “Arce curés 
come to call. Ah, Monsieur Jules!” 

“We are working all day; we listen for you in vain, and 
while we prick up one ear, four ears, six ears, eight ears, the 
inkstand falls to the ground, the copy-book tumbles on to 
the inkstand, and tears drop from our eyes. Ah, Monsieur 
Jules !” 

“Our roast veal is without charm and lacks mushrooms! We 
don’t sleep, we kick, we fall out of bed, and we dream dictation. 
Ah, Monsieur Jules!” 

And so on through a whimsical and untranslatable letter. 

And yet one cannot help wondering whether, after all, in spite 
of the many friendships and good things brought them by their 
talent and way of life, the younger at least of the De Goncourts 
would not have been happier leading the regular quiet existence 
of the average Frenchman. The following letter addressed to one 
of his early friends, Louis Parry, gives a curious insight into the 
mind of one destined afterwards to play such a vé/e in modern 
French literature. 


**T am sincerely grateful for your advice upon the necessity of taking 
up a career. I will only say that your exhortations, conjointly with 
those of my Uncle Jules de Courmont, come a little too late. My 
resolution is quite fixed and nothing will make me change it, neither 
sermons nor counsels, not even yours, who have for me so great a 
friendship. . . . I knowthat I thus run the gauntlet of continuous moral 
remonstrances from members of my family who are willing to assume 
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the responsibility of my happiness by shutting me up in one of those 
cupboards devoted to the reckoning up of figures and the copying of 
letters, which are the conventional resource of all the young men of my 
social position. But what will you have? I am without ambition. I 
am a monster, but so it is. ‘The most splendid and best paid place in 
the world I would not accept, if offered. So far as I am concerned, I 
consider that those public employments which are so sought after and 
so over-burdened with applicants, are not worth stooping one’s spine to 
obtain. ‘This is my opinion, and as the matter concerns myself, I have 
a right to hold to it. 

“Oh! I know well how you will reply: ‘ But all the world does 
something.’ My family will say the same thing: ‘ Look at all the rest.’ 
But is this a really serious argument? It is exactly as if one tried to 
dress everybody, little or big, crooked or straightly made, in clothes 
cut the same size. So-and-so adores adding up; his soul expands 
before columns of figures ; he is happy warming himself at a stove; he 
reads nothing but newspapers, and all pictures are for him just so many 
sign-boards. His family say to him ‘go in and work without pay.’ 
Another has literary tastes, loves painting and all the arts ; adding up 
numbers give him cramp in the stomach, he never when at college 
could cut any figure in arithmetic; never mind, his family say: to 
him also, ‘ Go and be a fifth wheel in a Government office.’ Sometimes 
they don’t even consult him. 

“You will answer that I should find the Foreign Office more 
tolerable. Very good ; for that one must have recommendations, and I 
have only one uncle to fall back upon, which uncle is too honest ever 
to have been able to get anything for his:family. However, let us take 
for granted that I am named Attaché in an Embassy. But, my dear 
fellow, I had rather be transported right away. I will get you Eduard 
Lefebure’s letters to read ; and you'll see how he enjoys himself! 

“Then you will overwhelm me with the antique anathema, ‘Lazzarone, 
sad is the life which you are going in for ;—Lazzarone !’” 


With the exception of a few light passages, and the happiness 
which comes to every true artist with the consciousness of good 
work done, even if it be unappreciated by his public, Jules 
de Goncourt’s life seems to have been full of sad disillusions 
and disappointments, for it was not till just before his death, 1870, 
that the De Goncourts were acknowledged masters in the art they 
had professed so long. ‘True they but shared the fate of several 
who have now come out victorious after years of obscurity, or at 
least doubtful notoriety ; Emile Zola, Alphonse Daudet, &c., 
but Jules had not their staying power, and died just as fame 
was approaching the group of whom: he had been perhaps 
the most delicately gifted and clear-visioned—for much of the 
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De Goncourts’ early works are but precursors of what now 
composes modern French literature. 

Across the pages of the journal, kept day by day by the two 
brothers, Jules, it seems, oftener holding the pen, flit the varied 
personalities which composed the advanced section of the literary 
Paris of their day. Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, About, in a 
word the world of the Academy, are conspicuous by their absence ; 
but on the other hand George Sand, Victor Hugo, Flaubert, 
Théophile Gautier, and Sainte-Beuve are made to live before us 
with an almost painful reality, not as they posed for /e commun des 
fideles, or would have sat for their portraits for posterity, but as 
they appeared in daily déshabillé to the shrewd un-idealising eyes 
of two keen observers, with whom /e vrai had become almost a 
mania, and yet who could sometimes pay a noble tribute to rival 
talent or reputation, as witness Jules de Goncourt’s fine untrans- 
latable words on Heine, an epitaph summing up admirably the 
poet and those he left albeit pew ¢endre. 

“Henri Heine est mort. C’est une grande mort. Micux 
eut valu dans la fosse tout le corttge—que le cortegé. Je 
n’apercois que des nains pour tendre |’Arc d’Ulysse.” 

The great painter of Parisian manners, Gavarni, was perhaps 
one of the most intimate friends ever cherished by the De 
Goncourts ; their references to him are many, and he may be 
said to have been their literary and artistic godfather ; till the 
end of his life he remained closely knit to them, and perhaps 
the only faithful though unfortunately little known early 
portrait of the brothers De Goncourt was due to his pencil. The 
drawing shows us two young men sitting by one another side- 
ways in profile, then a favourite way of painting or drawing two 
people ; Jules, even then looking worn and thin, has his hair @ /a 
Byron, and has his coat cut according to the last mode of ’56. 
Both brothers have the eff/¢ refined look common to members of 
the old French xodlesse from which they sprang, and they look 
strangely out of place in this album, heading the series of certain 
noted journalists of the day ; and yet Gavarni had thought to do 
them great honour in placing them there. 

Gavarni himself was one of the quaintest types the authors 
came across; it was to his maternal uncle Guillaume Thiemet 
that he owed both his Christian name and his extraordinary 
talent. Thiemet was the Toole, the Corney Grain, and the 
Cruikshank of the latter end of the eighteenth century ; in- 
exhaustible as a mimic and comic artist, 
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Gavarni’s father was an old revolutionary republican, consider- 
ably disgusted with the men of his time, but loyal to his old con- 
victions. The son got his lessons at the house of an architect whose 
wife was generally reading the romances of Mrs. Ann Radcliffe ; 
—the Miss Braddon of a hundred years ago. Gavarni early 
began to get his pocket-money by selling little sepia sketches 
to a Demoiselle Naudet, a poor picture-dealer on what was then 
the Place du Carrousel, and she introduced his work to Blaisot, 
an art publisher of the first year of the Restoration, who ordered 
sets of Devils. The “Devils” were grotesques somewhat similar 
to the diabolic adornments of an old Cathedral, and resembles 
the group of his contemporaries—insect devils, feathered devils, 
devils in pig-tailed perukes. These personages, however, not 
sufficing to gain the required income, he took to engraving. 

In 1830 he is described by Gautier as having been a charming 
young man with curly hair, and “as particular as an English- 
man” about his dress, for he was beginning to earn enough to 
satisfy his fantasies of costume; and in 1832 he was in full 
swing, and published his ‘Physiognomies de la Population de 
Paris’; the people, the soldiers, the children, the fishwives, 
the policemen, the Parisiennes, grandes dames and bourgeoises, 
indoor and out, in curl-papers and in ball dresses, yawning, 
laughing, asleep, awake, the bourgeois gentilshommes, and the 
gentilshommes bourgeois, the vagabonds making oratorical 
poses in the police court, etc. Gavarni seized them all, and his 
fame spread far and wide. 

In 1847 he came to London, where he seems to have been quite 
anxiously expected. At that time our social links with Paris 
were very close. But in England he did not get on very well ; 
though he was most intelligently interested in London. He 
snubbed Thackeray, who came full of zeal to invite him to 
dinner ; he actually missed, without any excuse, an appointment 
to sketch the Queen, who in common with Prince Albert had 
the highest admiration for his genius; he was further—horrid 
thought !—said to have declared that an English lady in full dress 
was like a Cathedral ; and finally he went off at a tangent on 
scientific notions, and, although the most sober of men, took 
what the de Goncourts whimsically call “le gin du pays,” to 
stimulate his researches into the higher mathematics! It was 
high time for him to get back to France, after an absence of 
something like two years, during which time the Orleans 
monarchy had been replaced by the Republic and the Prince 
VOL. X.—NO, LVIII. 2N 
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President. It was at the end of 1851 that the two young de 
Goncourts first saw Gavarni and found him deep in water-colour 
painting and Cartesian Philosophy. He took to them with 
great kindness, told them of all his adventures, and initiated 
them into all his theories and ideals, apparently believing in 
nothing but mathematics, essaying in vain to wring out the 
answer of the universe from what he called “the music of 
numbers.” In fact, after the death of his favourite son, the little 
Jean constantly referred to in Jules de Goncourt’s correspon- 
dence, his intellect took an extraordinary turn; he would 
discourse on scholastic philosophy, and Louis Veuillot, by no 
means with disapproval. It seemed to be the only train of 
thought on which his mind could dwell with interest, if not with 
belief. 

He lived until November 1866, in a sad strange old age which 
his remaining son Pierre seemed unable to brighten ; the last 
time he was seen by the De Goncourts he was “ mathematiquant ” 
in the middle of a heap of books. He left behind him ten 
thousand drawings, the manifold pieces of the Guvre, by which 
he had delighted France for nearly half a century ; but he had 
outlived his popularity, and was sincerely mourned by none save 
the two young “Uittérateurs to whom he had proved so good a 
friend. 

It was Gavarni who with Sainte-Beuve inaugurated the 
diners Magny. Here, twice a month, a group of literary men, 
comprising, as time went on, all the De Goncourts’ familiars, 
met and dined “a la bonne franquette,” discussing freely one 
another and those outside the charmed circle, little knowing or 
recking that they were making future “copy,” or at least 
furnishing materials for the most curious memoirs ever published 
in France, if we except some of the medizval journals and 
diaries, which, after all, though equally frank, were not published 
during the lifetime of their authors, or at least of those mentioned 
in their pages with praise or blame. 

Lightly posed, and yet sketched with no uncertain hand, the 
band of men and women who built up and “invented,” to 
translate an expressive French idiom, what will go down as 
modern French literature, pass before us. Flaubert, who spent 
four years in writing one short novel, and that novel ‘ Salammbo’ ; 
and who in the intervals of hard silent work would sit on a 
divan, his feet crossed Turkish fashion, confiding to all and any 
who would listen the plot and incidents of a study of modern 
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Eastern life—destined never to be even begun by him—or again 
throwing aside the eternal cigarette, from whose curling spiral 
of smoke he pretended to evolve the strange fantasies which 
lent to his conversation such curious charm, in order to dance 
a grotesque pas seul, dubbed by its originator “I'Idiot des 
Salons,” and apparently intended to be taken as a monstrous 
parody of the respectable bourgeois smugness which the author 
of ‘Madame Bovary’ and his colleagues so abhorred. 

We catch glimpses of a young struggling Zola at Magny’s, 
where his undoubted genius and strange power seems to have 
been an accepted fact long before his work had even acquired 
the notoriety which in France so often precedes fame. In those 
days the Apostle of Realism was a sallow wiry jeune, writing 
newspaper articles to keep body and soul together, while 
elaborating the finest novels of the Rougon Macquart series. 
But the chief of the party was Théophile Gautier, the most 
powerful and self-assertive of them all, never so happy apparently 
as when engaged in loud discussion with Sainte-Beuve or Taine 
on the merits or demerits of their respective gods, Balzac, 
Homer, and Racine, yet devoted to the two pretty young 
daughters who kept house for him in the sombre ill-furnished 
house at Neuilly. There the “Sultan de l’Epithéte,” as some 
one happily designated him, spent his idle hours. His work 
he did in the offices of the MJoniteur, seeming only able to 
write under the impulsion of knowing that a printer’s devil lay 
in wait round every corner, and seeing, as he wrote, the “ copy” 
come back in proof line by line, for in no other fashion would or 
did the great critic ever produce his articles. 

One fine day, early in the sixties, the brothers received a card 
inviting them to assist at a “ petite féte de famille,” to take place 
in Mdlle. Gautier’s own rooms. There they find some thirty 
guests assembled in front of a miniature stage, of which the 
youthful Puvis de Chavannes, to-day President of the Second 
Salon, has been the zealous scene-painter. The piece played is 
entitled ‘Pierrot Posthume,’ in France an ever-new theme. 
Judith, the eldest of the three children, and with even then a 
strange delight in Oriental lore, looks gracefui as Esmeralda ; 
Estelle is a dainty Harlequin ; their brother a somewhat solemn 
Pierrot—perhaps a thought vo posthume, some friend remarks— 
and Théophile Gautier himself marvellously plays Pantaloon, the 
youngest, merriest, wittiest of them all, and throwing himself 
with abundant zeal into the fun. 
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One evening, Tourguenieff is welcomed, an honoured guest, by 
the Magny diners— 

“ He looks like a gentle giant with his white hair. . . and his eyes 
have borrowed some of the soft bright blue of the sky. . . Touched 
perhaps by our greeting, he begins to talk of Russian literature, 
which he declares to be drifting towards realism, both as regards 
fiction and the Theatre. He tells us that the Russians are great 
readers of reviews, and seems ashamed of owning that he and 
some ten others are actually paid 600 fr. the page. On the 
other hand, a book only brings in about 4000 fr. ;” and he goes 
on to say that there is but one foreign writer popular in Russia, 
and that is—Dickens. How the world has changed ! 

Neither of the brothers ever became intimate with George 
Sand, though she had a sincere admiration for their work. 
Introduced to this famous lady confrére by the engraver 
Manceau, their first impression was curiously unpleasant. 

“A seated shadow, who remains apparently unconscious of 
our presence and salutations. . . Madame Sand has an automatic 
air, she speaks in a monotonous and mechanical voice which is 
never raised or lowered in tone. .. ” Manceau, who apparently 
considered the authoress of ‘La Mare au Diable’ a kind of 
show, which perhaps explained her attitude, informs the de 
Goncourts that her powers of work are prodigious, and that 
nothing disturbs her. “Yes,” says Madame Sand, “there is 
nothing praiseworthy in that, for writing has always been very 
easy to me.” 

And later on comes an account of a visit to Nohant, given by 
Gautier at one of the Magny dinners, and which gives a curious 
side-light on George Sand’s home life. 

“ The food was good, but we had too much game and poultry, 
also Madame Calamatta and Alexander Dumas /i/s. . . Lunch 
is at ten o'clock, . . Madame Sand walks in, looking like the 
Somnambula, and remains sleepy through the whole meal .. . then 
we went into the -arden, and this woke her up somewhat. We 
had some general conversation about the way in which certain 
words should be pronounced—az//eurs and meilleur, for 
instance. . . Not a word touching on the relation of the sexes ; 
you would probably be shown the door if you dared to allude 
to such a thing. . . At three o’clock Madame Sand sets to her 
“copy” again till six. Dinner is hurried through in order to 
give Marie Caillot time to dine—she is the maid-servant, a petite 
Fadette adopted’ by Mme. Sand. .. After dinner Mme. Sand 
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plays ‘patience’ till midnight without saying a word. . . Well, 
after a day or two I could stand it no longer, and so suddenly 
declared that Rousseau had been |the worst writer the world 
had known, and this produced a discussion which lasted till 
one o'clock in the morning.” 

Certainly her malicious confrére knew how to avenge the dull 
hours George Sand had made him spend in her beloved Nohant, 
and yet at that time (62) the ‘Marquis de Villemer’ was still 
unwritten, proving what a latent power there must have been in 
this quiet somnolent woman. 

Through all these curious volumes, full of a painful disillusion- 
ment which intensifies as time goes on, stripping bare first both 
brothers and then the remaining one, of the natural affections and 
beliefs common to us all, one gracious and charming personality 
flits to and fro, ever bringing an element of brightness and cheery 
kindness into the lives of all those around. The Princess Mathilde 
Bonaparte, to whom constant references are made in the “ Journal 
des Goncourt,” seems to have played the part of fairy god- 
mother to French men of letters during the Third Empire ; 
indeed it was admittedly due to her influence that such men 
as Flaubert, Gautier, the De Goncourts, not to mention Sainte- 
Beuve, threw what influence they possessed all on the side of 
what was then Law and Order. 

On one occasion, however, Princess Mathilde’s friendship did 
the brothers an evil turn. ‘ Henriette Maréchal,’ a strangely 
unequal play, but one which' undoubtedly foreshadowed the 
modern dramatic school, and brought out, as none of their 
previous work had done, the rare powers of modern psychological 
observation possessed by the two authors, was blackballed by 
the Comédie Frangaise ; ostensibly on account of the subject 
—certainly a singularly unpleasant one—but more probably be- 
cause with Emile Augier, Dumas fi/s, and Octave Feuillet, to say 
nothing of De Musset, the Theatre Francaise was rather suffering 
from embarras de richesses, and had no desire for eccentric and 
startling additions to its repertoire. 

Suddenly a message from the Emperor led the Comédie 
to reconsider its decision, ‘Henriette Maréchal’ was put into 
rehearsal, with the best actors and actresses of the day in the 
principal 7é/es, and MM. de Goncourt had nothing left but to 
express their gratitude to their energetic and all-powerful friend 
at Court. But it had gone forth in the Student’s quarter 
that a dull ill-constructed play was going to be played at the 
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National Theatre, in order to please a Princess; the Quartier 
Latin descended on the Palais Royal with whistles, rattles, and, 
what was more to the purpose, some fifty strong young voices 
determined to howl down the official play. The ringleader, 
a young gentleman known as Pipe en dois, wrote a witty epistle 
to the authors of the piece, which somehow got into all the 
anti-governmental organs, and practically obliged the Director of 
the Comédie Frangaise to withdraw ‘ Henriette Maréchal.’ This, 
after Got, Delaunay, Mme. Arnould Duplesis, &c., had five 
times tried in vain to make the public at least hear their play, 
which was spoken of with admiration and even enthusiasm by 
the leading critics of the day, including two such different men 
as Jules Janin and Gautier. 

Some twenty years later the same public, grown presumably 
older and wiser under the beneficent influence of the Republic, 
applauded ‘ Henriette Maréchal’ to the echo ; but only one of the 
two authors was present to enjoy the triumph, and receive the 
congratulations of friends and critics. Such are the ironies of fate ; 
for it is recognized that Jules de Goncourt had given some of 
his best thought to this comedy, if it can be so styled, con- 
taining as it does the mot profond which sums up what the whole 
of modern literature from Balzac downwards is always trying to 
express. In “ Henriette Maréchal,” the hero Paul de Breville 
says: “(a finit donc l’amour, Louise?” but no answer is 
vouchsafed to the question. 

Even before Jules’ death there had been question of what one 
must call, for want of a better name, an Académie de Goncourt. 
The brothers ever retained a vivid remembrance of their own 
early struggles, and of those of their friends who, even more 
unfortunate than themselves, saw themselves absolutely obliged 

o “potboil,” if I may be pardoned the phrase, in order to live 
while masterpieces slumbered in their brains. It was with the 
generous hope of helping forward some of these that the De 
Goncourts made up their minds to found a certain number of 
literary scholarships for which only Jdond fide men of letters 
should be eligible. The number was restricted to twelve, partly 
on account of the expense ; and the scheme can only come into 
operation after the surviving brother has departed this world—a 
rather melancholy thought, by-the-bye, for those who have 
already a destined place in the Académie. When the brothers 
first conceived the idea, the men were chosen—all, it is hardly 
necessary to state, outside the Académie Francaise, and all men 
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to whom the six thousand francs income (exactly £240) would 
have been wealth. These men were then Flaubert, Théophile 
Gautier, Barbey d’Hervilly, Louis Veuillot—for whose talent, 
strange as it may seem, considering the extreme differences 
both of opinion and style existing between them, the De 
Goncourts had a great respect—Theodore de Banville, and, among 
the younger men, Alphonse Daudet and Emile Zola. Of these the 
older generation has disappeared as though it had not been, and 
M. Zola is in training for the Académie, so to Alphonse Daudet 
will probably fall the task of forming the Académie de Goncourt, 
which may in time become a serious a rival to the Forty. It is 
difficult to divine who would now compose the twelve, but Guy 
de Maupassant may almost certainly be cited, the more so that he 
has always refused to enter the Academic fold. Paul Marguerite 
and Reny among the new writers would also probably have 
their place. 

It is unnecessary to point out what a boon this Académie 
de Goncourt will prove, if the management and general direction 
fall into the right hands. Life is almost impossible to the literary 
beginner abroad. Magazines are practically non-existent, and, 
owing to the absence of good circulating libraries, it takes as 
many years to become popular in France as it would months in 
England or America. 

One of the finest collections of Japanese art in the world is 
contained in the Auteuil villa where M. Edmond de Goncourt now 
lives in solitude, and the walls of this maison d’artiste are covered 
with exquisite eighteenth-century miniatures, drawings and pastels 
signed Fragouard, Boucher, Watteau, and rare Beauvais tapestries, 
to say nothing of the quaint, ill-spelt autograph letters of the 
grandes dames Messieurs de Goncourt made to live again in their 
‘Histoire de la France au 18*™* Siécle,’ for both brothers were 
passionate collectors at a time when a Fragouard worth three 
thousand francs to-day could be bought for as many centimes, 

Very characteristic of the genius and aptitudes of the de Gon- 
courts is the account of their home at Auteuil written by the elder 
brother ten long years after the death of Jules. Surely the 
plaques, and the bronzes, and the Japanese stuffs must one and 
all have caught the echoes of that sad death-bed, and the lonely 
pain of the survivor. There is something horribly melancholy in 
the enumeration of all the precious things, especially when we 
remember that after a particularly costly purchase the two young 
brothers would go off and economise in some artists’ tavern 
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where their food and lodging came to half-a-crown a day. Here 
is Edmond’s account of the growth of this hereditary passion. 

“ Sitting by my chimney-corner, in the interval of work, a cigar 
between my lips and my eyes wandering over all the surrounding 
bric-a-brac, I had often asked myself whence arose this passionate 
love du bibelot which has made me happy and miserable all my 
ore 

“One of the most eager amateurs of the eighteenth century was 
a connection of my family, M. le Bas de Courmont, but he,” adds 
Edmond, “was not a blood relation.” The grandfather De Gon- 
court lived in a beautiful sculptured house at Neufchateau, and 
had within it divers bronzes, drawings, and fine pieces of furniture ; 
but simple as the fitting adornment of his rank in life. The father, 
an Officer, never troubled his head about ‘these stupidities,’ but 
always chose articles of common necessity, such as a brush of 
elegant and even artistic make, and his drinking-glass was one of 
the first verres mousselins made. 

But it is to the influence of an aunt by marriage that M. de Gon- 
court attributes the collecting passion which grew with his growth. 
This lady lived at Croissy, in the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
Madame de Goncourt sometimes spent the summer with her and a 
third relative, a sort of domestic colony very common in France. 
They would set out on the Sunday afternoons when the little 
Edmond came home from school, and find their way down the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais to the Faubourg St. Antoine, and so to 
certain vendors of curiosities. This was about 1836, and the three 
ladies are daintily described in their thin muslin gowns, and 
prunella shoes with curved sandals tied round the ankle, “a 
charming trio.” “Ma tante,” says M. de Goncourt, “was at that 
time one of the four or five persons in Paris who loved the old 
things of a former time ; Venetian glass, sculptured ivories, inlaid 
furniture, Genoese velvets, Point d’Alengon and Porcelaines de 
Saxe. The ladies would find the dealer putting up his shutters 
previous to going out to dine in some tavern at Vincennes, but 
they would generally pick up some precious trifle that was given 
to Edmond to carry, who watched his own feet with careful zeal 
lest he should trip, while his aunt would look smilingly back 
with an ‘Edmond, take care not to break it.’ 

“It is certainly these old Sundays which made the dzbeloteur 
which I have been, which I am, and shall be all my life long.” 

These pages recall the house of Victor Hugo at Guernsey, 
Hauteville House, which was decorated to such an extraordinary 
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degree with old tapestry, sculptured oak and Japanese treasures, 
that it seemed to detract a little from the value of the dwelling as 
an exponent of the life of the man. A perfect furnished house is 
surely the growth of years. 

From a charming description of a bedroom entirely furnished 
with relics of the eighteenth century, of which the bed is said to 


_ have been that of the unfortunate Princess de Lamballe, when 


visiting her father-in-law the Duc de Penthievre, I take this 
account of an inlaid casket, made of foreign woods, such as they 
loved a century ago. 

“It is the casket where my grandmother, elegant in her tastes, 
kept her best Indian cashmeres ; for she had so many, that I 
remember at the time of her death my childish astonishment at 
hearing the dealers who came to the sale speak of it as the ‘sale 
of the Indian lady.’ At this date all that remains in the casket 
belonging to its original owner is a curious account-book of the 
time of the Directoire, at the moment of the depreciationjof the 
paper money—the Assignats—during months when a turkey 
cost 600 francs. This account-book is in the midst of a pile of 
literary agreements, shares and bonds, paid bills for works of art, 
family papers, all the mass of serious archives belonging to the 
living man, mingled with the relics which he keeps of those 
who are no more; where my fingers touch, now my father’s 
‘Croix d’Officier,, now my mother’s wedding-ring, or a fair-haired 
curl of my little sister Lili, who died of cholera in 1832—died upon 
our knees in a compartment of a diligence, whilst we were in 
agonising uncertainty whether to alight in one of the passing 
villages, or to hurry on for help to the next great town.” 

The great charm of the “Maison d’Artiste” consists in the 
little interspersed memories of family life which cling to some 
unbought relic of the De Goncourt family-—-memories in which 
the essentially delicate and kindly nature of the writer dignifies 
each reminiscence of the past, and makes every reader feel in 
him a friend. 

MARIE ADELAIDE BELLOC. 
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SCENES IN RUSSIA. 
BY ANDREE HOPE. 





PART I. 


- “ KEEP the woman off! Hold her tight, I’ve got the little brute,” 
called out a tall, handsome lad, as he carried into the yard a tiny 
white-haired dog. 

“ By the blood of the blessed saints, Alexis Alexandrovitch, 
spare the little creature!” shrieked a young woman, who was 
struggling desperately to free herself from the detaining grasp of 
several rough boys, or rather young men, who were holding her 
near the yard door. “Forgive me, only forgive me this time, 
and I'll kiss you whenever you ask, but for the Blessed Virgin's 
sake don’t hurt poor little Luki, he never did you any harm!” 

Here the poor soul’s voice died away in the passion of her tears 
and sobs. She sank in a heap on the ground, feeling how 
impotent she was to resist her captors. She could but stretch 
forth her hands in one last effort of piteous appeal. 

“Your promises come a little too late, my good Marfa. Now 
you and your Luki are going to be made a little example of.” 

As the young fellow spoke, so venomous a smile curled around 
his lips that the handsome face became absolutely diabolic in 
expression. He was fastening a steel collar round the little dog’s 
neck, then tightening it, he slipped through the ring a strong and 
heavy chain. The poor animal, all unconscious of the evil to 
come, licked its executioner’s hand; but no sentiment of pity 
was awakened in that cruel breast. The young. ruffian attached 
one end of the chain to a staple in the wall, securing the other to 
a stout stake fixed in the ground. A pile of faggots had been 
laid between the staple and the stake, on which the little victim 
was placed. Then the inhuman wretch set fire to the faggots. 
In an instant they were in a blaze, and the long hair of the dog 
was blazing also. The tortured creature rushed from side to side 
in its frantic efforts to escape, but in vain, it was too solidly secured 
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to its place of martyrdom. Its yells of anguish rose high into 
the air, exceeding even the shrieks of its miserable mistress ; but 
louder than all was the savage laughter of the spectators, as they 
gleefully watched the agonies of the helpless and innocent little 
creature. 

At length the tortured animal, in one supreme and convulsive 
throe, wrenched the stake from its holding, and falling backwards 
at some distance from the flames, lay scorched and panting upon 
the ground, motionless, but still alive. 

Its inhuman persecutor approached it again, but with no 
intention of putting an end to its pain. No, he was only about to 
kick it back among the still burning mass of embers, when a 
young girl came flying down the great flight of steps leading from 
the villa. Furious anger brightened her eyes and crimsoned her 
cheeks with excitement. Like an avenging angel she came 
rushing down those steps, and without a moment’s pause she 
raised a whip she carried in her hand, and struck the boy so 
resolutely across the face, that the scathing sharpness of the cut 
made him stagger back a few paces, while it raised a long red 
wheal across his cheek. 

“You wretch! you coward!” cried the girl, in a voice ex- 
pressing as much contempt as anger. “You call yourself a man, 
and yet you can torture a poor dog! You are a coward, Alexis 
Alexandrovitch, and I despise as much as I hate you! Oh 
you poor, poor little creature, the darling little thing that played 
about so prettily!” and tears poured like rain from the compas- 
sionate eyes as she carefully raised the now nearly insensible 
animal. But as the well-known and friendly fingers touched it, 
the flickering life seemed in a measure to return to the little 
sufferer. Its convulsive movements ceased, light came into the 
fast glazing eyes. With a last effort of grateful affection it licked 
the tender hands that supported it, then with one faint gasp of 
expiring life, it turned over upon its back and died. 

“ Away with you, vile curs!” continued the girl, turning towards 
the boys who yet lingered about the gate, and they, as if afraid 
of encountering her angry eyes, slunk back in eager haste, like 
beaten hounds, and disappeared, thereby releasing Marfa. 

Marfa is a handsome young woman of a type not uncommon 
in Russia. Her dark eyes and brilliant complexion, her tall and 
well-developed figure, have unhappily attracted the notice of the 
precocious and dissolute young Prince ; but Marfa is in love with 
the village lad whom she is about to marry, and has rebuffed the 
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advances of her master. Hence‘his anger, and the revenge of 
which poor Luki is the victim. Marfa’s cheeks are now swollen, 
and her eyes are dimmed from the cries she has uttered and the 
tears she has shed at having been forced to see her little pet so 
savagely tortured. Her pretty and coquettish costume is now 
tumbled and dirty. The snowy whiteness of her chemise and its 
flowing sleeves has disappeared in the grasp of the rough hands 
that have so tightly held her. Her blue petticoat is torn and 
covered with dust, even the trim neatness of her velvet bodice has 
departed, and any lingering thought of coquetry or feminine vanity 
disappears as she raises the still quivering body of her faithful 
little friend, and, while covering it with kisses, cries in passionate 
sorrow, and with the poetic utterance of a true Russian : 

“When to-night arrives, my Luki, no more wilt thou creep 
near to rest beside me. When I carry the pails down to the 
stream, no more wilt thou dance around me, making my heart 
joyful with thy happy barks. Now for evermore shall I see thee 
struggling towards me from out that cruel fire, and hear thy 
cries for help. For help they would not let me give.” 

Here the poor girl’s hysteric nature overcame her, and she sank 
in strong convulsions on the ground. The kind young Princess, 
who gave no thought to distinctions of rank, raised the peasant girl 
in her arms and strove by kisses and tender words to calm her. 

“Do not cry so, my poor Marfa! The little creature suffers 
no more. I will get you another dog, though I know well none 
other can ever be the same to you.” 

Compassionate tears have been falling fast as she thus speaks, 
but again fury fills her soul as she notices the young savage, who 
has remained not far off, and lounging against the balustrade is 
gazing with a sarcastic smile of triumph upon the victims of his 
brutality. This smile, so cruel, so self-sufficient, lashes her anew 
into an anger that would probably have found vent in a storm of 
words, had she not at this moment been summoned into the house 
by Mademoiselle Blosse, the dame de compagnie of Princess Kara- 
soumoff, and the nominal governess of the young Princess Ariane, 

Visitors had arrived, and the samovar had already been carried 
into the Garden Saloon. This interruption happily enables the 
girl to recollect and control herself; but her eyes flash fire as, 
turning away, she casts upon the young man one fierce and 
indignant glance ere she leaves the court. As for the young fellow 
himself he still smiles defiantly, though his eyes follow her with 
an expression of mingled admiration and fury singular in one so 
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young. To the pain of the blow he has received he is apparently 
insensible. He bears it with the stoicism of a savage, although the 
mark is now showing deeply red across his cheek, but even more 
savage than this indifference to personal suffering is the cruel 
intensity of purpose his eyes express. However, he says no other 
word, but also leaves the court, and re-enters the villa. 

This saloon is a large and handsome apartment, but, like many 
rarely-inhabited Russian country houses, has for years been ne- 
glected and uncared for. Immense sums of money have been spent 
upon the building, and equally lavish has been the expenditure 
upon the decorations ; but he who built it is dead, he who deco- 
rated it is dead, and the present generation care too little for their 
country residence to keep it in even tolerable repair. Dreary in 
the extreme, therefore, is the vast, carpetless, curtainless room, 
the tarnished gilding of the massive furniture, and the distorted 
likenesses of the chairs and tables reflected and re-reflected from 
the many dim and damp-stained mirrors giving a weird ugliness 
to the desolate space. But through the open windows comes the 
rich scent of orange-blossoms, for many orange and citron trees 
still remain in the neglected gardens, and the breezes from the 
great river that intersects a considerable portion of the flat country 
around, not only cool the heated air of the hot summer’s evening, 
but bring upon their wings the perfume of the ripening grasses 
that cover for unnumbered versts the vast extent of steppes that 
surround the villa. Beyond the garden, however, the view is as 
dreary as that within the saloon. As far as eye can reach is an 
unbroken expanse of colourless country, without trees, without 
houses, with nought to break the dim uniformity of dull and dingy 
brown, save where a ray of sunlight falls upon some of the many 
motionless pools, or rather holes of almost stagnant water with 
which the plain is studded. Clouds of gnats or mosquitoes quiver 
over their surface, their continuous humming making the only 
sound that disturbs the heavy silence, and nought of movement 
can be seen save the sluggish flight of some carrion crows or vul- 
tures as they slowly sail towards the horizon, probably attracted 
there by the meal they anticipate on some dead or dying animal. 

The Karasoumoffs are rich, exceptionally wealthy, and well 
able to keep this place in repair did they so choose, but the 
necessity, indeed the wisdom of so doing, never seems to enter 
their thoughts. During the summer they come to it, because 
every one spends part of the summer in the country, but to the 
Princess this short visit, these few weeks are an absolute penance, 
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She pines for Moscow and its pleasures, and were these pleasures 
equally attainable in summer as in winter, never would she allow 
herself to be taken from them. She has paid occasional visits to 
Homburg, and to Baden-Baden, but of late years these once-loved 
resorts have failed to charm her. As for the Prince, he rather 
enjoys his stay inthe country. It enables him to assert his position 
in the “ Tchinn,” or “assembly of nobles,” and enjoy the happiness 
of taking precedence of his neighbours, and of being addressed as 
“Your high Origin,” whereas none of the other provincial mag- 
nates can claim so magnificent an appellation. For the last two 
years the Princess has been less fretful during these trying weeks, 
for she has found that her son likes them. He has, it seems, 
made for himself especial amusements, and the one passion that 
beyond self-love can stir her indolent nature is love for this son, 
her only child. 

The evening is hot to sultriness, and though the few scrubby 
pine trees that hide the village from the lordly villa give no 
shelter from the fierce heat of the setting sun, nevertheless this 
same heat brings forth an aromatic perfume that deodorizes in 
some degree the evil smells that men seem inevitably to create 
round their dwellings. 

The Princess is reclining in a lounging chair, idly playing with 
her fan as she exchanges a few languid words with her guests, 
one of whom she views with some favour, as he comes from St. 
Petersburg, where he holds a minor position about the Court. The 
other guest she rarely condescends to notice, although he is already 
a somewhat distinguished soldier, but Colonel Vassiloffsky has 
been for several years in distant stations. He knows nothing 
therefore of Court life, he is, besides, rather shy, and direst offence 
of all, has neither in speech nor manner shown any great appre- 
ciation of the charms of the once famous beauty. 

However, Mdlle. Blosse is by no means unwilling to devote 
herself to the entertainment of the tall and taciturn soldier, and 
she pours out his tumbler of tea, and assiduously offers him sugar 
and slices of lemon with so many honied speeches and tender 
glances, that she flatters herself she is gradually thawing him. 
At any rate she gains a few monosyllabic replies to the torrent of 
questions and exclamations with which she is plying him. In the 
meantime the pleasure of having her favourite gossip retailed to 
her in the accustomed accents, and with the delicate bitterness 
with which gossip is usually told, is gradually reviving the Prin- 
cess. It is so cheering to hear of the annoyances, indeed even of 
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the misfortunes of one’s best friends! Such little incidents so 
relieve the dulness of banishment into the country ! 

The Princess, though no longer young, is still eminently hand- 
some. In her youth she was a celebrated beauty. Unhappily 
the flatteries and attentions she received with indifference, even 
with disdain during these early and bewildering days of triumph 
in Paris and Rome, have now from long habit become a matter of 
necessity. A craving has been created that must absolutely be 
satisfied. She has now lowered herself sufficiently to accept from 
any man, however young and insignificant he may be, the homage 
of commonplace and even coarse adulation. Her irritable vanity 
must be soothed, and waning charms must not be too exacting. 

Zougeroff is well aware of this weakness, so the measure of 
flattery he is offering for her acceptance is neither stinted in 
quantity nor refined in quality ; but as it is graciously received, 
he is encouraged to persevere, for notwithstanding his position at 
Court, he is neither rich nor powerful, and his impoverished estates 
are rapidly dwindling from the incessant demands he makes upon 
them to support the expenses of life in the capital. The Princess, 
indolent and extravagant, is a useful friend, so Zougeroff is as- 
siduous in his courtship, though at the same time ‘his admiration 
for the fair though faded woman before him may well be excused. 
The exquisite delicacy of complexion once so remarkable has 
long ago departed, thanks to the glare of innumerable ball-rooms, 
and to the unremitting fatigue of daily and nighly amusement ; 
but the lovely eyes are still the same in shape and colour, and 
nearly, if not quite as expressive as they were in bygone years ; 
but constant discontent has worn ugly lines around them, and 
not all the resources of art can conceal the sarcastic contempt 
with which she regards the world around her, and everything and 
every one belonging to it. Golden hair still crowns the shapely 
little head, though doubtless here art has again been brought into 
requisition ; but nature alone has produced those exquisite hands, 
now, as formerly, perfect in form and colour. The delicate fingers, 
scornfully disdainful of rings, move in graceful sympathy with the 
fan with which she is idly toying. Pleasant to her ‘ears are the 
flatteries of her visitor, nevertheless no real emotion is visible on 
that fair face until her son enters the apartment, the ugly red line 
made by the avenging whip still sharply visible. 

The Princess starts up in alarm as she sees the disfiguring mark. 

“You are hurt, my darling! My precious one, what has 
happened ?” 
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“Alexis Alexandrovitch is so eager, so courageous in all he 
undertakes that he must keep you in constant anxiety, Princess,” 
observes Zougeroff, with his most:mellifluous and ingratiating lisp, 

But the boy refuses to accept the implied compliment. “It 
is nothing,” he says haughtily, as he moves towards tea-table. 
Then turning to the girl who has just entered, he adds abruptly, 

“You may do it again, if you choose, but you know the 
penalty, and I'll be paid double.” 

He looks at her with a meaning smile, and then laughs with a 
laugh that has no sound of merriment in it. 

“Yes ; I did it, my aunt,” replies Ariane timidly, and colouring 
deeply, though she speaks with decision ; “but my cousin killed 
poor Marfa’s pretty little dog. I—I am extremely sorry if I was 
rude, but he—he burnt it, my aunt, burnt it to death, the poor little 
creature,” and here she turns away quickly that none may perceive 
the tears that are now coursing each other rapidly down her cheeks, 

“Oh! you two children have been quarrelling again, I suppose,” 
remarks the Princess quietly, as she languidly sinks back in the 
chair. “My dear Ariane, why cannot you let your cousin amuse 
himself in his own way ? I suppose he paid for the dog ?” 

“Tt was not that, my aunt,” returns the girl with a sob, “ but it 
was so cruel that—that—oh ! I cannot bear to think of it!” 

“Tt is this sort of foolish sentimentality that is doing so much 
harm to the young people of the present day,” says the Princess 
calmly. ‘“ Perhaps by-and-by I shall not be allowed to have my 
coachman flogged when he has been so drunk that he has upset 
me, or ruined my best horses. Or some day it may be objected 
to, that I give my own maid a few blows when she has half-killed 
me by running hair-pins into my head.” 

“Very true, very true, Vera Nicolaiovna,” observes Zougeroff, 
in profoundly sympathizing accents. 

“ Things are certainly coming to a frightful pass. Before long we 
shall not be permitted to do the least thing we like with our own. 
It really seems monstrous. If Alexis Alexandrovitch buys a dog, 
why on earth should he not be allowed to do as he likes with it ?” 

“ Because,” interrupts Colonel Vassiloffsky sternly, “unnecessary 
cruelty is a disgrace to mankind, and is at all times indefensible.” 

The Princess raises her eyeglass, and looks at the speaker 
with cool, and somewhat impertinent curiosity ; but something 
about him must please her, for she makes an effort. 

“ Nevertheless if fame says true, many of the enemies of Russia 
have had cause to rue the approach of Colonel Vassiloffsky.” 
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The soldier bows respectfully to the compliment, but makes no 
comment. 

Zougeroff is piqued, his friend is trenching unpleasantly upon 
his own peculiar territory. 

“No doubt reports err,” he remarks with gentle, but emphasised 
sweetness ; “but surely our troops of late have suffered reverses ; 
nay, I had heard had even retreated before our enemies.” 

He smiles sweetly, as he speaks with a pitying kindness that 
is even more wounding than his words. 

The hot blood flushes the soldier's brow, but he replies 
quietly : 

“You have been misinformed, Basil Dmitrivitch, our troops 
have suffered no repulses. They have for some years made 
steady progress, though necessarily there have been casualties,” 

“T understood the English were formidable enemies.” 

“ Formidable, no doubt, but just and even generous, and we 
are not at war with England.” 

“Ah! that England is a dreadful country,” remarks the dame 
de compagnie, somewhat irrelevantly and intrusively. “I was 
there once for a whole month. Never will I again risk such a 
terrible time. No sun, always rain, and, of ciel, what darkness 
and fogs! No wonder the English are such sad people, who 
know not what laughter means.” 

The Princess again raises her eyeglass, and gently closes her 
fan, as with weary insolence she looks contemptuously at the 
Frenchwoman. 

“The tea is spoiling, my good Blosse, while you talk of that 
you do not understand. I like the English, many of the women 
are endurable, and the men, for the most part, are truly grands 
seigneurs. Your knowledge of them will be improved, my poor 
Blosse, when the young English lady arrives, whom I have 
engaged to assist in the education of my niece.” 

The blow is as unexpected as it is cruel, and it is so meant to 
be by the speaker. The unlucky governess reddens and pales 
alternately as she hears that her duties are to be divided, and 
her position consequently shaken. 

The Russians are so generous and so hospitable, that. rarely 
does an old servant or employé receive dismissal. 

The Frenchwoman had also flattered herself that her assiduous 
devotion and systematic sycophancy had secured her a solid 
footing in this great family, but now who could tell what might 
not be the accursed influence of a treacherous and scheming 
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Englishwoman. The governess knew well that, beyond her pure 
Parisian accent, she possessed no information of any real value. 
However, remonstrance was impossible, so with flushed face 
and a heart full of malice and uncharitableness she retired behind 
the samovar. Ere long the vic:tors left, the Princess then retired 
to her boudoir, and Ariane also departed to seek poor Marfa. 
The young Prince, after amusing himself by a few presuming 
and indeed impertinent speeches to the governess, which her 
miserable vanity induced her to accept as compliments, also went 
away, and Mademoiselle Blosse was left alone to solace herself by 
improving her wardrobe, and considering in what way she might 
best embitter the life of the intruder, whose arrival she felt 
assured from the Princess’s manner might speedily be expected. 





Though I am now the wife of a Russian officer, and in a 
position therefore of some official importance, I was once a poor, 
a very poor, governess, thankful to obtain a situation, with but a 
humble salary attached, in the princely family of the Kara- 
soumoffs. Humble as the salary was, it was a great chance for 
me to obtain such a place, and gratefully did I accept it. What 
had I, little Jenny Watson, to expect? I was not accomplished ; 
I was not good-looking ; I had not even what the farmers’ wives 
about Clayton-in-Marsh described as a “presence,” that is, I 
imagine, such a distinguished air that the world takes you at your 
own valuation, and gives you credit for powers and virtues that 
you only /ook to possess. However, I had not that air. I was 
commonplace and insignificant in appearance ; moreover, when 
my father the curate of Clayton-in-Marsh died, I was miserably 
poor. The malady that ended in his death had required an ex- 
pensive operation. I shall never regret that we tried this last 
chance of saving his dear life. The operation failed, and the 
chief surgeon, a man of renown in our country town, was aware 
that it had failed, and generously refused his fee; nevertheless 
the nourishment and medicines absolutely necessary before and 
after that sad day, speedily consumed the tiny sum that years of 
economy had enabled us to save. My father, happily, never 
knew this. He never knew that when he passed away not a 
shilling remained in the house. 

Clayton-in-the-Marsh is a lonely and desolate place. The 
Rector, a selfish valetudinarian, lives abroad. There is no 
Squire. The few farmers in the parish till their own heavy land. 
True, they have no rent to pay, but the corn that was once the 
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mainstay of their little farms no longer pays for its cultivation. 
A few sheep may be seen here and there, but as grass and roots 
do not prosper in the sticky clay soil, cattle-breeding is an 
impossibility. Even a cow is a luxury few dare indulge in. 
Poor souls! the misery in these dreary and decaying homesteads 
is sorrowful to see ; nevertheless their owners are kind-hearted 
and even generous, and often have they and their wives splashed 
through the muddy lanes, not only to comfort me with their rough 
sympathy, but to bring me also a portion of their scanty dinner. 

“ Deed, Miss Jenny,” said old Sam Stokes, as he uncovered a 
basin in which there was a slice of hard dumpling and a mass of 
boiled greens, “the missus says as ye maun eat summat tasty. 
She telled me ye maist looked like dyin’ yersel. And doant ye 
tak’ on for the old gent there,” pointing to the room where my 
poor father lay, “he’s a 'varsal deal better off nor us, I calkilate. 
I don’t mind a bit clemming mysel, nor more does the wife, but 
it’s hard to see the wee bit childer clemming, and hear them 
cryin’ low for hunger when their mimmie has naught to gie 
them. I jist thank God He’s took the maist o’ mine, and He’s 
welcome to more on them, an He will, for my old back’s pretty 
nigh broke wi’ the work. Work, work, and ne’er a bit o’ good, 
for when the wakelin’ crops come up what’s the chance o’ gettin’ 
a decent price upon’em? The furrineers hae it a’ their ain way 
noo, and there’s ne’er a man in the Parliament House to help the 
puir soul that has naught but his ain bit o’ land to look to.” 

“Why don’t you emigrate, Sam ?” I suggested. 

“T’m too old to gang to furrin’ parts, miss, and more’s the token 
cos the ’Mericans won't hae sich as me, so I maun e’en live and 
die here.” 

Poor Sam, his bent back and his horny hands said plainly 
enough how hard his life of labour had been! He had never 
spared himself, but all in vain. His heavy land would only 
grow wheat, and with the poor land so heavily taxed, English 
wheat had no chance against that grown abroad. 

The humble funeral was over ; but when I stood by the side of 
the damp hole in which my dear father had been laid, when I 
heard the earth fall with a dull thud upon the only being on 
earth whom I loved, why did not my heart break in that keen 
agony? Do many know what it is to be left on earth friendless, 
homeless, penniless? But the thread of life is strong in the 
destitute and the sorrowing, it more frequently snaps suddenly 
amongst the prosperous and the happy. The evening before I 
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left the dismantled little house that had been my only home, I 
went again to kneel beside that dreary mound over which a few 
green sods had been placed. Close by I planted the only rose- 
tree our little garden possessed. Is it still growing, I wonder ? 
its flowers were very sweet, and he loved them much. Some- 
times now, when the wind is howling down from the North Pole, 
and the ice blast is sweeping over thousands of versts of ice and 
snow, the thought of those flowers comes vividly before me, and 
their fragrance seems mingled in the air around. Should I ever 
be in England again, my first visit will be to that humble grave ; 
perhaps I may still find a rose upon that now aged tree. 

After the sale of our furniture, and I had paid our few debts, 
exactly £6 10s. was left me upon which to begin life anew. Part 
of this must be spent in advertising for a place as nursery- 
governess or mother’s help. I could teach a little French and 
Latin, and wrote a good hand. I would also gladly help in any 
household work, though now, unhappily, sorrow and nursing had 
left me pale and thin. I was trying to draw up a short advertise- 
ment, when the auctioneer, who had been settling with me, said-— 

“T see, miss, you are thinking of a place. How would you 
like to go to Russia? Mr. Green, who is Russian Consul at 
Hull, was asking my wife only yesterday if she knew any 
young lady who would like to go. It isn’t much of a place, 
I fancy ; the journey paid, and about £16 a year, 200 roubles, 
they call it ; but the family is as grand as grand can be.” 

“Like it!” cried I, jumping up in a hurry and seizing his hand 
in gratitude. “Oh, Mr. Smith, how grateful Iam to you and 
Mrs. Smith! But do you think I’m good enough?” 

“Good enough! I should think so indeed! Why, Green and 
my wife were saying it would not be easy to find any one to 
accept such a beggarly offer, for I fancy the place is no sinecure. 
But you see, miss, places are not easy to find.” 

“No, indeed,” cried I, “that’s just it, and I am only too 
grateful for your kindness.” 

I needed no time for deliberation, nor indeed for preparation, 
for what had I to prepare? My simple outfit was soon com- 
pleted, and within a fortnight I found myself an inmate of the 
Karasoumoff Palace in Moscow. 

All the bells in the world seemed jingling as I was being 
driven through the wide streets. The variety, the persistency of 
the sound that filled the air was absolutely maddening. It came 
rolling over one’s head like the waves of a great sea, gathering 
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up and absorbing in its deafening volume all other noises, 
whether produced by the rattling street traffic, by the voices of 
men, or the beat of the evening drums. After some months I 
learnt to distinguish the peculiar voices of these bells, and knew 
whence they came, from church, monastery, or convent ; but to 
myself, as well as to many others on first arrival, their clamour 
produced a nervous irritation that was peculiarly trying. 

I suppose I was not expected, but my nervousness on arriving 
was not decreased by finding the Dvornik or porter at the 
Palace seemed surprised to see me, and signed to me to wait. 
So I waited and waited at the foot of the immense staircase, not 
daring to ascend it, and yet becoming every moment more shy 
and miserable as time passed and no one appeared. At length I 
heard a door opened on the corridor above, and then came the 
sound of eager feet, accompanied by much talking and laughter 
from merry young voices. This was too dreadful to be borne 
calmly. Vainly, however, did I look around in the hope of finding 
some corner in which to hide, but no such corner was to be seen, 
and in another moment quite a crowd of young girls came troop- 
ing down the stairs, followed by a stout, dark lady, who, in a sharp, 
high-pitched voice, frequently remonstrated against their excess 
of merriment. 

“Really, mesdemoiselles, I must entreat you to moderate 
your voices. Madame la Princesse will be seriously displeased at 
so much noise.” 

“Do not distress yourself, my dear Blosse,” was said in a clear 
sweet, ringing voice. ‘“ My aunt cannot hear us, and if she did, I 
do not care.” 

“Hurrah for the courage of Ariane Vassilovna!” cried her 
companions, and they laughed again with all the careless, happy 
enjoyment of girls in their teens. 

Pretty creatures they were, though of singularly varied types : 
blondes and brunes, dark eyes, blue eyes, brown hair and light hair, 
simply but perfectly dressed, and each possessing that peculiar air 
of distinction which appears to be the birthright of every girl and 
woman belonging to the higher classes of Russians. In no country 
is this distinctive evidence of noble birth more clearly marked. 
But as a queen among ordinary beauties, as a rose amongst 
other flowers, was the fair creature who had first spoken, and 
who I knew was to be my pupil from the name I had heard her 
called by. Never before, never since, have I seen anything to 
equal that perfect loveliness. The colour, the size, the appealing 
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expression in the sweet and child-like blue eyes, came upon me 
then, as they have ever come upon me since, as a vision of one 
of Fra Angelico’s pure angels. The cloud of golden hair, the 
exquisite delicacy of that fair face, with its rosy, smiling mouth, 
so kind in its playful mirth and innocent gaiety, can never fade 
from my memory. From the very first moment my eyes rested 
upon her I felt a passion of love that has not only never died, 
but has never diminished. 

Directly she saw me she dashed through her group of friends, 
cleared at one bound the remaining stairs, and seizing my hands, 
shook them in hearty English fashion. In English, too, she said, 
but with a pretty foreign accent, and with an occasional hesitation 
as she sought for a word : 

“And you must be our dear Miss Watson, that sweet, kind 
young lady we expected to-morrow. And no one there for you, 
and no one here to wait for you. How cruel you must think us! 
Farewell, Feodora Alexandrovna! Farewell, Vera Basilovna! 
farewell all, all. I go not with you to-day. I go with my Miss 
Watson, to give her tea, to watch over her. Will you not that 
I watch over you?” she said, turning to me. “Nay, that is not 
good English, but you will teach me better.” 

She gave some rapid orders in Russian to the many servants 
who were now waiting in the hall, and then hurried me upstairs 
to a small room, where soon appeared the steaming samovar, and 
the many little side-dishes of dried tongue, anchovies, caviar, &c., 
that are the introductions to a Russian meal. She moved about 
and chattered merrily with the vivacity of a young bird, kindness 
and grace being the accompaniment of every action. Then she 
took me to the bedroom, or rather corner of the bedroom I was 
to occupy. Princess Ariane herself occupied half of the large, 
bare, uncarpeted room. To Mademoiselle Blosse, the French 
lady I had seen, and myself were allotted the other two corners, 
each bed and dressing-table being sheltered by a large screen. 

Magnificent as is a great Russian palace, homely comfort, such 
as we understand it in England, is unknown. Home life, in fact, 
according to our ideas, does not exist, and this want, and especi- 
ally the absence of privacy, was to me for a long time a great 
trial. I longed for an hour or two of solitude, and above all for 
some spot where I could remain undisturbed, my screen being no 
protection against Mademoiselle Blosse’s observations, her snores, 
or even her sighs. Though neither young nor slender, my com- 
panion was unhappily exceedingly sentimental, and chronically 
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suffered from the pangs of unrequited affections. She also re- 
sented my coming; for though I was not good-looking, I was 
younger and thinner than herself ; so she revenged herself upon 
me by holding up my faulty French expressions to ridicule, and 
by especial abuse of the Duke of Wellington. I bore with great 
equanimity her injurious observations respecting our Iron Duke, 
and indeed those she uttered against most of our eminent states- 
men; but her laughter at my French was painful to bear. It 
had, however, one good result. I studied eagerly and assiduously 
both that language and Russian, not one sentence of which difficult 
tongue could Mademoiselle Blosse ever master. 

My pupil was always fascinating, but she was uncertain, and 
consequently unsatisfactory. She was hot-tempered also and 
impulsive, and with the confidence of a spoilt child, and the 
consciousness of a position that placed her above ordinary 
criticism, she loved to enunciate startling propositions, and 
express opinions diametrically in opposition to those amongst 
whom she lived. Her democratic theories amused her uncle, 
who loved to joke with her, and who, after irritating all the 
latent passions of her warm heart but ill-regulated mind, would 
pat her on the head, assuring her that he thought she was quite 
right, but that she would assuredly end her days on the scaffold, 
unless Alexis could succeed in sufficiently crushing her. 

After so speaking, he would depart, laughing heartily, leaving 
his fiery and excited niece to storm up and down the room, 
vowing she would not be crushed by Alexis or by any one. 
When these outbreaks took place before the Princess—a rare 
occurrence, however—that lady would clasp both her fair hands 
before her eyes, and call for her salts. Then, while looking 
Mlle. Blosse and myself straight in the face, she would declare 
that in these days young girls were so badly brought up there 
was no enduring them, especially as it was impossible to find a 
governess or a dame de compagnie who was of the least use. 

Then Mademoiselle Blosse would retire in tears, but I, with 
true English bull-dog tenacity, would hold my ground, and pro- 
ceed to pour out the tea with phlegmatic calm. Irrespective of the 
teaching we endeavoured to give, the duties we two igovernesses 
had to perform were not heavy ; but they were incessant, and 
never could we reckon upon a moment’s relaxation, a moment’s 
freedom. Excepting when occupied with our pupil on those rare 
occasions when her attention could be secured, we were inces- 
santly assisting in either receiving or preparing for company. 
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The Princess could not endure a moment’s solitude. Always 
one, often both of us, were required to be in attendance all day, 
and not unfrequently for a great portion of the night. 

By birth a member of one of the noblest and most important 
of the old Muscovite families, the possessor of a considerable 
fortune, a beauty of European renown, Princess Vera Nicholaovna 
Bametieffska had not consented to espouse Prince Karadsoumoff 
until her charms were considerably on the wane, and until she 
found herself foiled in the many efforts she had made to secure 
a husband amongst the members of some reigning royal family. 
Still beautiful, though her beauty was now so faded that she 
shunned the too vivid light of day, she preferred reigning in 
Moscow rather than occupying a secondary position in St. Peters- 
burg. Every Royalty, every notability who came to Moscow, 
sought reception in her salon ; otherwise the Princess professed 
to have withdrawn from general society, and only received her 
intimates, that is to say, a coterie consisting of her greatest ad- 
mirers, and those ladies who accepted every dictum of their 
hostess respecting politics or fashions with unquestioning humility. 

We governesses were not expected to speak during the after- 
noon or evening receptions, at any rate our voices were not to be 
raised above a whisper; but at dinner we had to serve asa 
species of Greek chorus, and to the best of our ability fill up any 
pauses that might occur. 

As for the Prince, we all knew he heartily disliked his wife’s 
friends ; nevertheless, as he was perfectly well-mannered and also 
piqued himself upon his thorough acquaintance with what he 
called “ les convenances,” he never failed to present himself at his 
wife’s tea-table once a week, generally every Wednesday. 

On these days the Princess always wore gloves, and as the hour 
approached for the expected and previously announced visit, 
abandoned her usual lounging attitude, and sat stiffly upright in 
her chair. No sooner was the jingle of the heavy military spurs 
heard resounding on the parquet of the ante-room, and before 
the groom of the chambers could throw open the folding doors 
for the entrance of the master of the house, than the guests then 
present would either rise from their seats, or push their chairs 
back so as to open a passage for the husband to approach 
his wife. The handsome, portly man would enter, his uniform a 
mass of gold embroidery, innumerable orders glittering on his 
breast. Few could look on him without admiration, so handsome, 
so dignified, so well preserved was he but the Princess moves 
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neither hand nor foot, nor does the shadow of a smile relieve the 
waxen rigidity of her features. Little does the husband heed her 
coldness. With smiling courtesy he bows to the assembled 
guests, as he makes his way towards her, and we can hear the 
sharp click of his spurs as his heels meet in military precision, 
while bowing over and kissing the hand, taken but not extended. 

“Princess, I rejoice to see your health is good. To-day you 
are more beautiful than ever. You will, I trust, let me know 
when our country life will be agreeable to you.” 

This is the invariable tenor of his words, to which the 
Princess rarely deigns any reply. Nothing more is said by 
the married couple, but the Prince then probably addresses a few 
compliments to the prettiest of the ladies present, and bows 
slightly to Mademoiselle Blosse and myself as we courtesy respect- 
fully to him as he passes. He thus edges himself towards the 
door, where he invariably pauses a few moments to whisper some 
joke or other in the ears of the men who are standing round it. 
These jokes are probably of a questionable character, judging 
from the laughter they excite, but no allusion is ever afterwards 
made to them, and in another instant the master of the house 
has disappeared, not to be seen again by us for another week. 

Hardly has the door closed than the Princess drags off her 
gloves and throws them on the ground with a gesture of disgust. 
It is one of the duties of Mlle. Blosse and myself to pick 
them up, and they are our perquisites if we care to keep them. 
To me there is something so humiliating both in the action and 
in the gift, that I gladly make over my share to my companion. 

Never, I believe, does the Princess condescend to speak of her 
griefs to any one; but it is well known that the Prince’s chosen 
associates are to be found amongst the actresses of the minor 
theatres, and especially does he affect the society of the Gipsy 
singers, of whom he is a peculiar and munificent patron. The 
sole object of her affection and the delight of the Princess is her 
son and only child, Prince Alexis Alexandrovitch, and certainly if 
personal beauty suffices to fill a mother’s heart with pride, none 
can have more reason for exultation than Princess Karasoumoff. 
The noble stature, the perfect features, the graceful manners of 
this young man make him shine with almost god-like superiority 
over the many other handsome young Russians to be found in 
Moscow ; but much as I feel compelled to admire him personally, 
there is something in the hard fixedness of his steely blue eyes 
that inspires me with a decided though nameless terror. Such 
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must have been the eyes of the serpent when he lured Eve to her 
undoing. Such eyes have a perilous fascination from which the 
victim who is tempted by them rarely, if ever, escapes, though 
with the temptation comes the knowledge that death or destruction 
lurks in their dangerous beauty. 

I honestly pitied my poor companion, for she felt the fascina- 
tion without having, as I so happily had, the safeguard of 
exceeding terror. Her too susceptible, sentimental heart had 
given itself away in hopeless, abject love ; but though her sighs 
and sufferings much disturbed my sleep at night, for her sighs 
distinctly penetrated the screen, yet they neither diminished her 
bulky figure, nor did they elicit the slightest notice from the 
object so slavishly adored. Had she been a footstool or an 
intrusive animal, he could not have passed her, or even pushed 
her aside, with more contemptuous scorn. 

One day I found her hanging out of the window in a paroxysm 
of admiration and despair. A victoria, drawn by a pair of horses 
of priceless value, whose shape and action were perfect even in 
the estimation of Russian connoisseurs, had just driven to the 
door of the Palace. The young Prince, accompanied by his 
favourite boarhound, was lounging on the satin cushions. As 
he raised his hat to some ladies in a passing carriage, and a 
rare smile brightened his usually stern face, I thought I had 
never beheld a more superb type of humanity ; but as I was 
looking and really admiring him, the hound by his side chanced 
to get in his way and he gave the animal so savage a kick on 
the mouth, that the poor creature jumped howling from the 
carriage, his jaws dripping with blood, and fled beneath the 
horses’ legs as a refuge from his unfeeling master. Probably 
neither his master nor the coachman saw where the dog was, but 
the signal to drive on was given, and the horses bounded forward. 
The generous animals would not hurt their stable friend, but the 
wheels passed over the hapless animal’s body. It gave a sharp 
yelp and lay still ; but the carriage drove on, its owner either not 
caring or not knowing what had happened. 

Horrified and shocked, I flew downstairs, and arrived at the 
portal just as the Dvornik had raised the poor beast. It was not 
dead, but its leg was broken. Carefully we took it to the stables, 
where one of the grooms set and bandaged the broken bone. We 

left it fairly comfortable on its bed of straw, but of little avail 
was our‘care. When Prince Alexis returned, and was informed 
of what had happened, he coolly ordered the dog to be destroyed 
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and a similar one to be bought. This might perhaps have been 
the best, probably the most merciful proceeding as regards the 
injured animal ; but there was such an absence of feeling, such an 
amount of cold-bloodedness about the whole affair, that I ever 
afterwards felt a considerable increase of aversion for the young 
man. What he might have been had he been trained in a school of 
reasonable self-denial, it is impossible to say; but the unbounded 
indulgence of his mother, the debasing adoration of the syco- 
phants who surrounded her, the derisive indifference of his father 
had produced a casing of ingrained selfishness through which no 
thought of others could ever penetrate. That his will, or even 
his wishes, should ever be opposed for any length of time, ap- 
peared to him impossible. So completely did all other inmates 
of the Palace bow down to him, that at one time, I have no 
doubt, the temporary wilfulness of his cousin, and the irritation 
she exhibited during their frequent quarrels did but amuse him 
and heighten his interest in her, the more so, possibly, as these 
quarrels always resulted in his being the ultimate, if not the im- 
mediate victor. Alas! these encounters did but whet his passion, 
and act as a kind of spice to the monotony of their engage- 
ment. 

Much to my grief, I felt little doubt that Prince Alexis’ 
feelings were but passions. There was nothing generous in them, 
nor did he understand the tenderness of affection. The blessed- 
ness, the sweetness of such relations with others were unknown 
tohim. In his likings, his friendships, or his love, the fervour 
of his passion or his enthusiasm was violent but never lasting. 
What would it be for his cousin when she became his wife ? 

‘That Princess Ariane loved him, and loved him with devotion 
was indisputable. Even their frequent quarrels were but 
evidences of the influence he had over her. After every sharp 
dispute the girl became more tender in manner, more eager 
to make amends for any hard words she may have used. 
Her passionate but generous nature repented at once, and longed 
to make reparation. Would there had been the same warm- 
hearted repentance and regret on the part of the Prince! 
Rarely did he yield, however trivial had been the subject in 
dispute, but usually after any fiery discussion he would show a 
lavish generosity by bringing his betrothed magnificent presents. 
With tears of delight would the poor child accept them, and 
proudly exhibit them to me as evidences of his great love. But 
this very munificence appeared to me to savour much more of the 
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gifts of a sultan to his slave, rather than to be the offerings of a 
lover to the girl whom he adores. 

Day by day did her many endearing qualities attach me more 
firmly to her, and therefore day by day did I tremble more and 
more as to what her future might be. She had, in a peculiar 
degree, that sweetness of manner, that lovableness of character 
that render Russian women, when charming, so irresistibly 
fascinating. She had also that simple trustfulness and con- 
fidence in those she loved, rarely found where there is excess 
of civilization; but unhappily she had not that reticence, that 
power of concealing her emotions, absolutely necessary in a 
country civilized but on the surface. Not only necessary but 
of vital importance, for those in high places, constantly beneath 
the ken of an arbitrary government that sanctions not only 
condemnation but punishment, solely upon suspicion and not 
upon proofs. Her affectionate heart, her sensitive nature, never 
ceased to rebel against the many injustices, the many incon- 
‘ siderate acts of cruelty that are of too frequent occurrence in 
Russia. Notwithstanding their many good, even engaging 
qualities, the absolute disregard of truth, the cringing deceit- 
fulness of the lower classes make intercourse with them very 
trying, and tend to provoke harshness from their superiors. Even 
kind people become irritated, and are sometimes stirred to fury 
by the constant lies, the persistent roguery of their servants. And 
this roguery, these lies multiply tenfold when the masters are feared 
rather than loved, although the culprits are well aware that their 
faults, when discovered, will be punished with unsparing severity. 

Prince Alexis was one of the most exacting, it may be said 
one of the most revengeful of masters. Neither errors nor 
faults were ever forgotten nor forgiven. Even now I shudder 
when I recall the terrible results of some of his punishments, as 
ingenious as they were cruel. He was sufficiently prudent to keep 
the knowledge of many of his proceedings from his cousin, for 
should the young Princess become aware of what was about to 
be done or had taken place, she gave way to a perfect storm of 
excitement and of passionate misery. Of little avail, however, 
were these storms, these cries, or prayers. Occasionally I ex- 
postulated with her, endeavouring to show that her injudicious 
intervention not unfrequently bore evil fruits, doing more harm 
than good. ‘Then would she turn upon me, and upbraid me 
roundly for my hard heart and cold-blooded wisdom. 

When I look back upon those old days, with what keen anguish 
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does not the memory of that lovely tear-stained face come before 
me! I hear again the sobs, I see again the tears wrung from that 
tender young heart by the sufferings and woes of others. What 
cruel self-reproach comes now to me, for, had I spoken out then, 
perhaps I might have saved her! Heaven knows I loved her, 
and shrank from grieving her, so I remained silent while fate was 
weaving about her the web that was to enclose and doom her. 

I had been nearly two years with this great family, and now 
the wedding-day of the two young people was very near, and 
every one in any way connected with them was speedily en- 
gulfed in the vortex caused by the immensity of the preparations. 

I had by this time become sufficiently acquainted with the 
customs of the wealthy Muscovite nobles to be awere how lavish 
is their expenditure on occasions of great family or national 
fétes, but even this amount of knowledge had not prepared me 
for the extraordinary splendour with which this marriage was to 
be celebrated, Oriental magnificence being united to Western 
refinement. The gorgeous vessels of gold and silver, many of 
them adorned with precious stones, displayed on every table and 
buffet, were marvellous specimens of art and costliness, and the 
rare flowers and fruit brought from every part of the world 
were exquisite features in themselves. 

Princess Karasoumoff loved flowers, and at every season of 
the year her especial rooms were crowded with beautiful and 
delicate plants, whose sweet perfume produced a delicious 
languor that seemed to annihilate all the commoner and coarser 
cares of life ; but now many of the great halls were turned into 
semi-tropical gardens, where fountains fell with soothing music 
amidst beds of brilliantly coloured exotics, and the vast staircase 
was bordered by banks of fern, interspersed by great orange trees 
in their full perfection of fruit and flowers. 

As the preparations went on, as the rush of excitement 
increased, we all became more interested, and more absorbingly 
occupied, all but the fair creature in whose honour so much time, 
money, and attention were being expended. She alone was list- 
less ; she alone shrank from observation, and I am convinced all 
this lavish display was antagonistic to her feelings. She indeed 
occasionally said so, but her remarks fell on unheeding ears. 
At length she lost her sweet gaiety, and became nervous and 
agitated. I watched her with an ever-increasing pain and 
uneasiness, but her aunt took no notice of these moods. The 
Princess was far too deeply interested in unceasing consultations 
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with the various French dressmakers and milliners who now 
thronged the Palace, and with the many wondrous combinations 
of colours and stuffs that were hourly brought for our notice and 
admiration. Poor Mademoiselle Blosse was to a certain extent 
in her element amongst all these fine garments, nevertheless her 
unhappily jealous and curious nature was distracted by the sight 
of splendours in which she could never hope to share. 

As for the Prince, he joked with his niece as usual, and 
appeared quite unable to understand that the approaching 
ceremony was in any degree more important than the usual 
weekly receptions. A new troop of Hungarians had arrived, 
and no home interests could rival the delight he felt in such an 
acquisition, especially as the chief singer was young, beautiful, 
and wildly eccentric. Her mad exploits had already made her 
prominent in the great world of Moscow. ; 

Never, however, had Prince Alexis been so tender and kind. 
For the first time he seemed honestly anxious to make his 
cousin happy, for the first time he was really attentive and 
gentle to the poor child, whose future happiness would be so 
entirely in his hands. 

In most southern countries Church ceremonies are gorgeous 
exhibitions, but nothing can exceed the overwhelming brilliancy 
of a great Russian Festival. The myriad lights that blaze from 
walls and roof flash with dazzling effulgence on untold wealth in 
the shape of precious stones. Not only also are the costumes of 
the ladies quite dazzling from magnificent jewels, but the images 
of the Virgin and of many Saints are like marvellous con- 
stellations, from the diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and pearls with 
which they are encrusted. The nimbus around those sacred 
heads flash forth coruscations of varied lights that are reflected 
again and again from the golden embroidery on the vestments of 
the officiating clergy, and from the glittering orders and brilliant 
uniforms of the guests in the wedding train. 

And then the music! Can anything more divine be heard 
than the exquisite tones of a Russian choir? As the rich 
harmonious flood of melody rises and falls, rolling down from 
the golden dome and pealing onwards until it fills the mighty 
space of the great church, the heart goes out towards those 
voices of the Heavenly Host in unutterable sympathy. With 
them we soar towards Heaven, borne upwards on the wings of 
the divine and sacred strain. 

Magnificent was the group of nobles gathered together that 
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day, beautiful exceedingly were the many fair women there 
assembled, but all attention was riveted by, all eyes were fixed 
upon, the girlish, simple figure who stood in their midst. She 
had resisted all endeavours to make her select a magnificent 
wedding toilet, but as we looked upon the slender shape, veiled 
but not hidden beneath its vaporous cloud of tulle, each one felt 
that neither diamonds nor cloth of silver could have decked her 
so perfectly as did her own marvellous beauty. What circlet of 
jewels could have crowned her so well as did that golden wealth 
of sunny hair? What satin could have matched the exquisite 
‘ purity of that perfect skin? A necklace would but have marred 
the fair lines of that snow-white throat. 

Even the hard, steely eyes of Prince Alexis beamed with 
the light of love as he looked upon the fair being by his side. 
How brilliant and how blessed appeared the future of the newly- 
married pair as they passed between the rows of admiring friends, 
moving over the shower of roses that had been cast upon the 
carpet on which they walked, and whose sweet perfume mingled 
with the scent of the clouds of incense that was rolling around 
the roof of the magnificent building ! 

Tender and exquisite was the music that seemed floating 
down to them from Heaven, promising them a happiness such as 
this world has rarely known. 

Yet tears, bitter tears, filled my eyes as I watched that fair 
young creature, pure and beauteous as a lily, thus pass away from 
beyond my sight and from out of my life. Ah! I knew well that 
I had lost her, that never again could she be aught to me, but 
none that day prayed more fervently than I, that she had only 
gone from me, who so truly loved her, to find a new, and still 
more holy love in the new life she was about to lead. 
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FEES, WORK, AND WAGES IN GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


vv 


THE fees in most High Schools for Girls vary from three guineas 
to five guineas perterm. However long a pupil may remain in one 
of these schools, and however advanced the work may be which 
she is doing, if she has entered the school under fourteen years of 
age, the four guineas which were paid for her in her first term 
when she was working in a class of twenty, or twenty-five or even 
thirty pupils, presided over by a teacher in receipt of a salary of 
from £80 to £100 a year, these same four guineas will continue 
to be her terminal fee to the last day that she remains in the 
school, though she may then be sharing with perhaps one or two 
other pupils nearly the whole time of the most highly paid teacher 
in the school. The tuition which she is receiving from one or 
more of these highly qualified teachers will enable a clever girl to 
win a scholarship at Girton or Newnham, if she wishes to go to 
Cambridge, or at Bedford College or the Royal Holloway 
College, if she is ambitious of obtaining a London degree. 
Moreover, she need not leave the school until she has already 
advanced far on the way to the coveted distinction of a B.A.’s 
gown. In almiost all High Schools preparation is given for 
the London Matriculation ; in some of the largest the intermediate 
Examination in Arts is also included in the curriculum ; and 
after this has been passed, only the Final Examination separates 
the candidate from her degree. That all. this can be done by a 
clever girl (school scholarships being left out of the question) for 
an annual fee of twelve guineas, may seem to many good people 
a near approach to an Educational Elysium. I hope in this article 
to be able to adduce some strong reasons for thinking that the 
Elysium is somewhat less perfect than it may at first sight 
appear. . 

In the first place the Educational Elysium is to a large extent 
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purchased at the expense of the teachers. According to the 
Chairman of the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, the average 
salary paid in the Company’s schools is £113. Some teachers 
save, and cramp themselves in their physical and intellectual 
enjoyments in order to do so. Others, with a noble improvidence 
which I, for one, cannot reprehend, bid the future take its chance. 
They remember that good teaching cannot be given by machines ; 
that if they are to give out knowledge and ideas, they must also 
take them in, and they maintain their freshness by visiting 
foreign countries, by purchasing books, and by indulging in many 
intellectual and artistic pleasures, which women on 4113 a 
year would perhaps more prudently forego, but by which 
their teaching power and their power of influencing the young 
is continually recuperated. But the choice between Efficiency 
and Prudence is a very real, and at times a very bitter one. 
It is one of the sacrifices which have to be made in order 
that an education up to the scholarship standard of the Univer- 
sities may be supplied at-an average fee of twelve guineas a year. 

The absurd insufficiency of the fees in the upper forms is also 
to a great extent paid for by economies lower down in the school. 
In a large school there may be three pupils at the top paying at 
the most forty-five guineas for the services of one University 
graduate at a salary of £150, while in the lowest forms a teacher 
at £80 will have in her class as many as thirty small fry, paying 
between them no less than 270 guineas.* In all schools the 
lower classes are much more remunerated than the upper, but in 
Girls’ High Schools the disproportion is unusually great, and is 
part of a general system by which the interests of the great 
majority of the pupils are sacrificed to those of the few. 

The Higher Education of Women has many opponents, but I 
hope I may never be numbered among them. That the highest 
knowledge should be attainable alike by men and women without 
distinction of sex is day by day becoming a more obvious truism, 
of which the academic successes of a lady Senior Wrangler and a 
lady Senior Classic are only illustrations. Moreover, the “ Health 
Statistics,” so laboriously collected and lucidly set forth by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, must surely have dissipated in the minds of all 
who have read them the old belief that a University education is 
to be purchased by women only at the expense of health. When 


* Of course in neither case does one teacher give her whole time to the 
class; but if three teachers each give a third of their time, the arithmetical 
tesult is the same, 
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compared with their sisters and cousins who have never known 
the sweets of University life, Newnham and Girton students are 
found to possess, not a lower, but a slightly higher record of 
health ; and taking into consideration that the three years spent 
at Cambridge postpones their average age of marriage by nearly 
the same period, they find about as many husbands and produce 
rather more numerous and rather healthier children than their 
sisters, But if Cambridge Triposes and London B.A.’s are good 
for many, they are not therefore for all, and that the whole 
education of hundreds of girls who have no inclination for a life 
of dearning should be forced’ out of its natural course by this 
confusion of the ideals of the few and of the many, is nothing less 
than an absurdity. 

Pupils in Girls’ High Schools may be divided into three 
classes :—(1) Clever girls aiming at a University career ; (2) girls 
of well-to-do parents who will stay at school until eighteen or nine- 
teen, but whose education will then be considered finished ; 
(3) daughters of poorer parents (or of parents whose ideas of 
education are imperfectly developed) who will be removed from 
school at sixteen, and go into shops or places of business. It 
is the charm of the present High School system that what is 
good for one of these classes is considered good for all. is 

The great fault which I here desire to attack is the multiplicity 
of subjects which a clever girl of fourteen or fifteen is encouraged 
to learn, without any adequate enquiry as to her probable future 
career. Speaking generally, these subjects may be reckoned as 
French, German and Latin, Euclid, Algebra and Botany, and 
whatever amount of English Literature and History the school 
curriculum can find time for. If the girl leave school before she 
is seventeen, her ignorance is deplorable ; if she stay till she is 
eighteen or even nineteen, she will have laid a good foundation, 
but will have seen so little of the fairer side of learning, that the 
chances of her ever caring to build upon it are sadly small. Her 
knowledge of English literature will be represented by the 
results of a study of a “period,” probably in Morley’s ‘ First 
Sketch,’ and an acquaintance with school editions of two or three 
“special books.” She may or she may not have imitated the 
historic school-girl who tied down the texts of her editions, lest 
they should diminish her attention to the notes ; but it is certain 
that her studies will have been almost entirely philological and 
not at all literary. Of French or German literature her 
knowledge will be of the same kind, only much less, and in 
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capacity to speak these languages she will, as soon as she leaves 
England, find herself distinctly inferior to a clever waiting-maid 
who has lived abroad for a few months. As for her mathematics 
and science, they will be “in the air,” and will thus very soon 
evaporate, nor while they last are they likely to give her much 
help if she is lucky enough to have a little money to invest, or 
enable her to bring much hygienic knowledge to bear upon any 
domestic duties which she may be called on to perform. She has 
received a fairly good preparation for a life of study, but unless 
she has to earn her living by teaching, it is extremely unlikely 
that this is the life which she will lead; nor, if she is to be a 
teacher, is this early training sufficiently liberalizing in its 
influence. 

The broad lines of a reform are not difficult to trace. The 
chief object of education is to convey, not knowledge but the love 
of it, and the method of learning. There are few European 
languages of which an educated person may not gain a fair 
acquaintance by six weeks’ hard work, and many undergraduates, 
women as well as men, who have gone up to the University 
Greekless, have obtained good Classical Honours. If a colloquial 
mastery of a language can be picked up in youth, this is all clear 
gain, but to multiply purely grammatical knowledge is surely 
idle. Yet to this purely grammatical knowledge, eight or more 
school-hours out of the total twenty-five which compose the 
average school-week are at present devoted. It is here that our 
first reduction must be made. Mathematics, which at present 
receive as a rule about five hours, may be left as they are, fora 
reason hereafter to be mentioned. English subjects, which are 
allowed eight or ten hours, require an increase, but rather in the 
quality of the teaching than in the time devoted tothem. The 
odd two hours, ze. three quarters of an hour twice a week, in 
order that Science may figure in the school curriculum, are now 
devoted to teaching text-book Botany with such wretched speci- 
mens as a luckless teacher can procure in towns. These might 
be expanded into one school-hour devoted every day to lectures 
on “general knowledge,” which’ should include all the ordinary 
applications of science to every-day life. With this curriculum 
an average girl who left school at seventeen should have a com- 
petent knowledge of the essentials of English History, a real 
interest in Literature, and a fair knowledge of French. If she 
Stayed a year or a year and a half longer, her knowledge of all 
these subjects would have increased, and she may have acquired 
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enough German to render her future studies easy if she cares to 
carry them any further. At whichever age she leaves she will 
have learnt something of the chemistry of common life, and, 
unless she have a native incapacity for the subject, will be at 
least a good practical arithmetician. Above all, she will not have 
been overworked. 

As to this last point of overwork a word must be said. If I 
have any lingering doubt whatever as to the value of Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick’s statistics already mentioned, it is because the younger 
generation of University women have as a rule béen trained in 
High Schools, and of their sisters, with whom the comparisons 
are made, probably many have been at High Schools also. Now 
it is my firm belief that only idlers and fools overwork themselves 
at the University: the idlers spasmodically, to make up for 
wasted time ; the fools continuously, or by fits and starts, ac- 
cording to the kind and the degree of their folly. The Final 
Examinations, both at Oxford and Cambridge, offer the least 
possible inducement to mere cram. They are a test of ability 
rather than of a knowledge of facts, and the man or woman who 
reads a steady six hours a day, will in nine cases out of ten 
attain the highest position in the class list of which he or she is 
capable. Thus overwork at the Universities is only possible as 
the result of sheer mismanagement ; but in schools, and es- 
pecially in day schools, it is a constant and a pressing danger. 
Lessons have to be prepared and exercises to be written between 
the afternoon of one day and the morning of the next. If they 
are not got through by the appointed time, there is certain shame 
and possible punishment. All this is inevitable, and it points to 
the need of the very utmost care that the work which has to be 
performed under these conditions should be as light and easy as 
possible. But with the present multiplication of subjects— 
especially of languages, which as now taught require a peculiar 
amount of home preparation—the work for the average pupil is 
not easy, and for the slow or the specially conscientious it is 
often cruelly hard. In many cases home work occupies four and 
five hours five nights every week during term time, and of the 
immense evil of this over-pressure, which comes precisely at the 
period when girlhood is passing into womanhood, there cannot 
be two opinions. Hete, afid not at the Universities, is the price 
exacted, at which some Women, if only a few out of tatiy, 
purchase theit education. By diminishing the multiplicity of 
subjects, by substituting school work for home work if mathe 
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inate, aid by extending the wiidibie of classes in which, 
according to the happy phrase, “the teachers learn the lessons 
and say them to the girls,” the risk of overwork would be 
enormously lessened, and at the same time an education would 
be provided, which for the great majority of girls would be far 
more real and far more liberalizing than that at the present 
offered. 

“But,” it may be said, “this education you propose would not 
be an High School education: the fault does not lie with us, but 
with the parents who send us children who are not fitted to 
receive the education which we offer, or who take them away from 
school at too early an age.” The objection would be absolutely 
just, if it were not absolutely unpractical. For twenty per cent. 
of the girls the curriculum of an average High School, save for 
the risk of overwork, is good enough ; but the odd seventy or 
eighty per cent., whose fees to a large extent subsidize the 
education of the clever minority, have these no right to be 
considered ? The school receives them ; without them it could 
not pay its way, yet no pains is taken to give them an education 
satisfactory and complete as far as it goes. They are forced, or 
at any rate encouraged, to waste the last years of their school-life 
in taking up fresh subjects which they will never carry any 
further than the merest rudiments, and at last they leave school, 
profoundly satisfied with the variety of their accomplishments, 
but without any intellectual tastes or any abiding love of 
learning. 

If this be true, and I do not think that it will be seriously 
disputed by any but official advocates, surely the educational 
centre of gravity needs to be shifted. Let the twenty per cent. 
of clever girls remain in the school up to any reasonable age, 
but let them form a “ University Class,” like the “Army Class” 
in some boys’ schools, and let the ideals and the aspirations of 
the school have their chief regard to the eighty per cent., the 
girls whose formal education will cease at seventeen. The Higher 
Education will receive no harm, but a great benefit. It is hardly 
too much to say that at present the High Schools must be 
reckoned among its enemies. Despite large offers of scholarships 
and exhibitions, the Royal Holloway College has only some 
sixty or seventy students. Bedford College, London, though 
better off than this, is yet but thinly attended if we consider its 
central position, the known excellence of its staff, and the 
magnificent new laboratories which are now open to its students. 
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If the High Schools performed their work efficiently, if they 
offered an education which encouraged the love of learning and 
intellectual tastes, every group of four or five of them would 
require a Bedford College or a Holloway College as its head ; nor 
would the parents of clever girls any longer be tempted to regard 
the education of their children up to a University standard as 
something obviously to be paid for by the inadequate remune- 
ration of their teachers, or the utter neglect of the interests 
of the majority of their schoolfellows. 


ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


FIRSTLINGS. 
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THE joy of babes who see the primrose dart 
Its first sweet rays o'er banks where Winter lies ; 
The joy of those who under alien skies 
Behold strange lands from distant waters start, 
And shores unknown drive sky and sea apart ; 
All joys were mine of all discoveries 
When through my fitful April shone thine eyes: 
First Friendship is the primrose of the heart. 


O Lady mine! the birds have ceased to sing, 
The ¢rops are garnered now; along the path 
Decay waves sallow arms o’er Autumn lands. 
But in those fields where first we clasped hands 
Thy face still smiles amid the aftermath, 
And cheats my fancy with a dream of Spring. 


E. S. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“ GOOD-BYE.” 


THE first person Mabel’s eyes lighted upon as she stepped on 
to the platform of the little Braydon Station was Gerard. He 
had heard from Mrs. Brandreth that Miss Leith had “gone 
careering off somewhere in her irresponsible fashion,” and had 
been waiting about on the chance of her arriving by the express. 
He was looking worn and ill, and, to his annoyance, this was 
becoming more and more apparent, bringing upon him the kind 
of notice which he so much desired to avoid. To none had the 
change seemed more marked than it now did to Mabel, as he 
advanced towards her, and her heart went out to him as it had 
never done before. 

“Why do you go travelling about in this way?” he asked 
abruptly—in contrast with his usual manner it might have 
seemed almost unkindly, had she not been able by the light of 
the new knowledge that had come to her to read him aright. 
His anxiety, although so roughly expressed, augured favourably 
for her, she thought. He must still care for her—a little! 

“T have only been to see Dorrie,” she replied, so meekly and 
penitently as to appear quite unlike herself; even had not the 
new, shy expression in her eyes, the tender curve of her lips, 
and the colour coming and going in her cheeks showed him that 
she was more than usually moved, though he did not interpret it 
to be in his own favour. 

“ There was no need for you to go alone,” he said, after she 
had declined to avail herself of the fly waiting in the station-yard 
and they had turned into the road leading to Beechwoods. 
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“So many women travel alone now, Gerard.” 

“ They are accustomed to it, and know how to take care of 
themselves.” 

“So do I, please ;” with a little upward deprecatory look, half 
shy, half something else, which he did not understand, in the 
blue-grey eyes. 

It was not unnoticed by him—no look nor movement of hers 
ever was—and the new expression in her face had struck him at 
once. But he knew all too well of the danger to his peace of 
letting his eyes dwell upon her face, and resolutely turned them 
away again, walking silently on by her side. 

“You know that Dorrie is engaged to Mr. Aubyn, Gerard ?” 
she presently recommenced. “She has been telling me.” 

“You were not much surprised, I suppose ?” 

“I did not expect to hear it, but it has made me very 
happy.” 

“Ah, you have not seen them together. But, even without 
that, the mere knowing them both, and knowing that they see 
a great deal of each other, might, I think, have been enough to 
enable one to surmise what was likely to follow.” 

“I am so stupid and slow to see some things ””—still more 
meekly. 

He cast another side-glance at her glowing face, and replied, 
with a grim smile, 

“ Are you?” 

She failed to recognize that her sudden change of tone—the 
difference that was evident in her look and manner—was more 
likely to puzzle than enlighten him, and was beginning to chafe 
a little impatiently at the difficulty she encountered in approaching 
what she wanted to say. How could she say it if he kept as 
stiff and cold and distant with her as this ? Moreover, it seemed 
almost as though he were desirous of hastening his steps so as 
to render their ¢éte-d-téte as short as possible, and they were 
already near the gate in the park wall, whence there was a short 
cut through the plantation to the house. She was still en- 
deavouring to find words to express what she wanted to say, 
when he opened the door with the pass key Aubyn had given 
him for her, standing aside, and lifting his hat, as he said : 

“You will be all right now.” 

He was going to leave her! Seeing that if he did, her chance 
would be gone, it might be for some time to come, she hurriedly 
began, in her agitation laying her hand upon his arm to detain 
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him, a proceeding sufficient in itself to a little surprise Gerard, 
with whom she was not accustomed to use such little familiarities 
of manner: 

“TI want to say something to you, please, Gerard.” 

He looked down at her hand, setting his teeth with the deter- 
mination that, if she could feel the quick throbbing of his heart, 
she should have no other sign of his weakness, and then passed 
through with her, and closed the door, quietly saying, 

“What is it, Mabel? Something very solemn?” 

“T want to ask your pardon. Oh, dohelp mea little, Gerard!” 
—beginning to show symptoms of impatience. How could she 
go on if he stood looking at her in that way, as though he were 
carved in stone ! 

“Help you to ask my pardon?”—endeavouring to speak 
lightly, but afraid of trusting himself to say much. 

“Please do not make a jest of it! Iam so sorry because I 
must have seemed so very wrong—and—unkind ”—nervously. 

“If you could contrive to be a little more explicit now as to 
what was wrong and unkind.” 

She laughed a little confusedly. 

“Well, I meant—my rudeness and unkindness on the terrace 
the other night, Gerard. I am so very sorry.” 

“That!” It was on her conscience that she had spoken too 
plainly, he thought. Her heart was troubled for him in his 
misery, that was what she wanted to ask pardon for, adding, with 
a bitter smile : 

“T do not think you need have any qualms of conscience as to 
the way it was done. If things have to be killed, it is just as 
well they should be struck dead by one blow as by a dozen.” 

“Ah, spare me! I know what I must have seemed to you, 
Gerard.” 

“You will always seem just what you are. I ought to have 
known, had I not been blinded by conceit.” Then, noticing her 
hurried gesture of dissent: “Well, whatever it was, I should 
have known, and spared us both. But cannot you see that your 
pity, regret, or what else, is not likely to help me, and that it 
would, therefore, be better to leave it unsaid ?” 

“T only want to say a few words to—excuse myself, Gerard,” 
she murmured, pleadingly. “I do not know how to say them 
aright ; but I so much wish to say them.” 

“I can only warn you that if they are what women call words 
of comfort, I am afraid I shall swear.” 
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“It will comfort me to say them, that is all”—humbly. She 
waited a moment, and then went on hesitatingly : “Gerard, you 
recollect that night, when e 

“Oh, yes ; I quite recollect” —grimly. 

Would that look of pain and avoidance ever be effaced from 
his brain ? 

They heard the voices of some one approaching, and hurriedly 
drew apart. Not quickly enough! Mrs. Brandreth and Miss 
Hurst had turned from a side path and were advancing towards 
them. Both had seen Mabel’s hand upon Gerard’s arm, and 
their hurried movement apart. 

Mrs. Brandreth felt that she had the gravest cause for dis- 
pleasure, and did not hesitate to show what she felt. Had she 
not been assured that Miss Leith’s previous walks with Mr. 
Harcourt had been brought about without any seeking or pre- 
arrangement on her side—in fine, at the bidding of Reginald— 
and that such a thing was not likely to occur again? And yet 
she was not only alone with him here, in the most unfrequented 
part of the park, but they were apparently in a very confidential 
and lover-like conversation. Was Miss Leith gaining or en- 
deavouring to gain an influence over him? His bearing towards 
herself had certainly become different—that his increased respect 
was in fact more complimentary to her than had been his previous 
empressement, she did not recognize. Was Miss Leith to blame 
for the change? That he had at one time been inclined to 
declare himself, Mrs. Brandreth felt convinced. 

“Did you arrive by the six o'clock train, Miss Leith?” she 
coldly asked. 

“ Yes,” was all that in her confusion Mabel could reply. 

“The roadway from the station would have been the more 
frequented, would it not ?” sarcastically. 

Mabel was trying to re-gather her wits, when Gerard took it 
upon himself to reply for her. “There must be no more fool’s 
play. It was quite time now that Mabel took her right place 
among these people,” he was thinking. 

“T met Miss Leith at the station, Mrs. Brandreth. I went 
there for the purpose of seeing her safely back to the house, as 
she was unaccompanied by a maid, and I must plead guilty of 
having chosen the way she should come.” 

But he was not quite so cool and unembarrassed as he 
imagined himself to be, or he might not have omitted to. state 
the one fact which would have opened her eyes as to Mabel’s 
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real position ; consequently, he appeared to be merely setting 
opinion at nought. 

Mrs. Brandreth felt herself insulted. To be treated in this 
way—put down, so to speak, and before Miss Hurst, to whom she 
had once or twice given a hint of Mr. Harcourt’s attentions to her- 
self, prettily affecting to have a little hesitation as to whether she 
would eventually accept him or not. But she saw that it would 
not be wise to ask Mabel for an explanation at that moment. 
If, as it seemed, the girl had been playing a double part, it 
might be possible to bring it home to her, but it would be 
necessary to set about it in the right way, so as to avoid at the 
same time bringing ridicule on herself. He, at any rate, must not 
be allowed to see how much she was annoyed. She turned away 
in dignified silence, wishing it to be understood that she had no 
more to say to Miss Leith, and left the two to their own devices. 

But Miss Hurst kept up a little desultory talk with Gerard 
which obliged him to walk by her side, and, as she could not 
leave Miss Hurst, the four wended their way to the house 
together. Mabel walked silently on, too much absorbed in her 
own thoughts, a little confused though happy with the hope 
that her cruelty had not entirely killed Gerard’s love, to notice 
that Mrs. Brandreth ostentatiously avoided looking towards or 
addressing her. 

As they reached the terrace, and the other two passed on into 
the hall, Gerard turned towards Mabel, laying a restraining hand 
on her arm, “A moment, Mabel!” 

But she had seen Mrs. Brandreth look back as she reached 
the hall, and murmur a word to Miss Hurst, and replied a little 
nervously : “ Not now—to-morrow, Gerard.” 

“It must be now. Do not fear, it is only to say good-bye.” 

“ Are you going to town? Then let me just say, how 2 

“No; I could bear no more of that Can’t you see, 
Mabel?” His eyes fastened upon her face a little wildly, as he 
grasped her hand more closely in his own. 

“But I am so sorry, Gerard!” 

“ Say ‘good-bye’ to me, Mabel.” 

Good-bye to him! Never, never again! whitening at the 
bare thought, as she softly murmured : “ Good-night, Gerard.” 

“Good-bye.” He gently took her face between his hands, 
upturned it to meet her eyes, gazed solemnly into them for a 
moment, then, with a low “God keep you, Mabel!” turned away 
and went down the terrace steps again. 
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“But you will come back to me,” she was telling herself. 
“Oh, my love, my love, you will come back tome! Dorrie will 
make you understand, as I could not!” 

As she passed through the hall, Mrs. Brandreth, who was 
standing at the open dining-room door, said a few words to the 
effect that she must see Miss Leith in the morning. 

Mabel nodded. What did it matter now? What would 
anything matter when Gerard knew? He would know to- 
morrow! Oh, yes; Dorrie would understand, and _ soon 
enlighten him. All would be well to-morrow. He still cared 
for her, and she would soon be able to let him see what his 
caring meant to her. Yet there was an undercurrent of anxiety 
in her mind. He had looked so ill, and worse than ill. If he 
would only have allowed her to say a few words they might have 
shown him the mistake that had been made! Could she only 
have said she thought he had been Dorrie’s lover ! 

Glad to be alone in her room, she was locking the door, when 
a slight movement warned her that some one was present, and 
looking round, she saw Lucy May sitting near the window, 
bending over her work. 

“Mending my dress, Lucy ? In tatters, was it not ?” endeavour- 
ing to speak in her ordinary tone. She was longing to be alone ; 
but she could not tell Lucy to go without some sort of preface. 

“The frilling at the bottom had come unstitched, that is all, 
Miss Leith.” 

What had come to pretty Lucy? Pre-occupied as she was, 
Mabel could see that something had happened, and to judge by 
the shy, conscious, happy content in Lucy’s eyes, something far 
from unwelcome. 

“Do not stay any longer, Lucy. It is getting late, and 
Mr. Bloggs may be impatiently waiting for you.”, 

Lucy reddened, and tossed her pretty head. “I wish he 
wouldn't be always waiting about for me, as he does. I’m sure 
I don’t want him to; and so I’ve told him, over and over again. 
He says I made him think I cared, because I walked out with 
him a few times, when he put himself in the way; but I never 
said anything to make him think it. His ways are not a bit 
like ” She hesitated, a little confusedly. 

“Mr. Aubyn thinks he would make a good husband, and that 
he seems likely to get on well.” 

“His ways are So common.” 
Mabel smiled. “His character is not. Mr. Aubyn thinks he 
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is capable of great things, and has improved in all ways since he 
has known you. He is so much in earnest, too, I hope you will 
be able to like him by-and-by, Lucy.” 

“T do not dislike him, Miss Leith, but I do not care for him 
enough to marry him, and I never should. Besides—” hesitating 
a little, and then going on, with blushing cheeks and downcast 
eyes, “there’s another reason.” 

“ Another lover, do you mean, Lucy ?” 

“Yes,” with a shy, upward glance. “Oh, miss, I should so 
much like to tell you, if only I might. As I say to him, you 
have always been so kind to me. But he says not yet.” 

“Of course you must not tell me if he wishes you not to do so, 
Lucy,” mentally adding, in some surprise, “but why should he 
object to my knowing ?” 

“He’s a gentleman, miss, and he’s obliged to be very particular 
about our engagement being kept secret for the present, on 
account of his friends worrying him to death to marry a rich 
young lady, who is in love with him. I am sure I never put 
myself in his way, or so much as thought of such a thing, till I 
found him waiting about for me on my way home in the evening, 
and he began talking about having fallen in love with me. I 
wasn’t too ready to believe, even then, for I know my place, and 
told him over and over again it wasn’t likely such as him would 
care for me in that way. But he does, and says when I am his 
wife I am to have a carriage to ride about in, and satin dresses 
for every day, and jewels, and all sorts of beautiful things.” 

“You may not be any the happier for all that,” gravely said 
Mabel, with some scorn for the man who could hold out such 
inducements, appealing to the weaknesses of the girl he was 
going to make his wife. She herself had, since finding that Mr. 
Aubyn was interested in Lucy on Bloggs’ account, been doing her 
best for her, in the way of lending her books, and what not ; but 
only to realize how entirely lacking in strength sweetness and 
amiability may be. “Riding about in a carriage,” as she termed 
it, and being dressed in satin every day, was evidently quite 
sufficient in Lucy’s estimation to render her a lady. 

“What does your mother think of it, Lucy ?” 

“T have not told mother yet, Miss Leith. Mr. , I mean he 
Says that I must not, until just aS we are going to be married 
I’ve got to trust him in everything, and I’m sure I’m quite ready 
to. He must be gdod té marry a poor girl like me, wheh he 
could pick atid choosé afnong the higtiest in the land!” 
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“That certainly ought to be in his favour,” returned Mabel, 
though still a little doubtfully. “But I hope he will let you tell 
your mother soon.” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Lucy, adding, with shy complacency: “I 
have taken notice of things more since I have walked out with 
Mr. him, and I am trying to learn ladies’ ways.” 

“Only you must remember you will not learn them by wearing 
jewels and fine clothes. It was not right to talk of such things 
to you, Lucy. I hope you may not have to teach him to be a 
gentleman.” 

Lucy laughed, altogether failing to perceive the point of 
Mabel’s well-intentioned little hint, proceeding to fold up her 
work, and put on her hat and cape. 

As soon as she was alone, Mabel ensconced herself in the 
cushioned window-seat, and gave herself up to reflection upon 
what the day had brought her. To know that she had done 
Dorothy no wrong, however unintentionally—to know that 
Gerard was honourable and true ;—above all, to be able to hope 
that her seeming unkindness had not killed his love. True, his 
tone and manner were different—terribly different—from what 
they had been that night on the terrace! To see that look in his 
eyes again ; to hear that he loved her! “I wanted so much to 
make you understand to-night, Gerard ; but how could I if you 
would not let me ? You really might have helped me just a little, 
you know.” Presently she was telling herself that he would soon 
know, without her assistance. Dorrie would make him under- 
stand, as she herself could not, and then—— Ah, Gerard, you 
will understand and forgive me, then! “ How long would it be 
before he knew ?” she wondered, counting up the hours. If he 
goes to town early in the morning, he might have time to see 
Dorrie, and get back to-morrow, perhaps, by catching the late 
train, or, if not, the morning after. “ Yes, certainly the morning 
after, and, meantime, if you are very impatient you could tele- 
graph just a word, which I should understand, you know. Only 
remember I am not a patient Grissel, and-be quick. And then 
you will have to help me to make confession to Mrs. Brandreth. 
What must she think of me?” laughing softiy to herself at the 
remembrance of the expression of that lady’s face when she had 
come upon them in the woods. “But she will soon understand, 
now ; I must promise that in the morning, or I shall be sent off 
in earnest this time, ard have to return in disgrace instead of 
triumph. Besides, Reginald wants Dorothy ahd auntie to come 
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here. Oh, Dorrie, to think of us two and those two being here 
together!” 

~ In her excitement and expectancy she found herself the next 
morning quite unequal to keeping her attention to the lessons, 
and at length was fain to send a note to Mrs. Brandreth, asking 
her to allow Soames to take charge of the children for the rest 
of the day. She was so far answered that Soames came in to 
tell them that they were to go with her for a long morning in 
the woods. Mrs. Brandreth thought she quite understood what 
it was that had rendered the governess incapable of work that 
morning. She had carefully arranged a little plan in her mind 
for bringing home to Miss Leith her impropriety of the night 
before, and, as Reginald fortunately happened to be not on the 
spot this time, she thought she would be able to do what she 
wished without interference from him. But, after breakfast, 
news had been brought her by her maid, which not only came 
upon her as a great surprise, but caused her to entirely alter her 
tactics with regard to Miss Leith. No need now to point out 
the impropriety of the girl’s secret meetings with Mr. Harcourt— 
that could be brought home to her in a more effectual way ! 

Mabel was lying back in a low chair, near the window, in her 
own room in pleasant reflection, counting up the hours and 
minutes that had still to be got through before her happiness 
came, when there was a tap at the door, and Mrs. Brandreth 
entered. 

“T hear you are not well this morning, Miss Leith,” she 
began, with a keen side-glance at the girl, and noticing with 
some surprise that, although a little pale and languid, she had 
a by no means disconsolate air. 

“Oh, no, I am not ill, Mrs. Brandreth. I felt a little stupid 
this morning, and inclined for a hour or two’s quiet ; and thought 
you would not mind the children having a holiday, just for 
to-day ; that is all.” 

But Mrs. Brandreth was not going to be put off that way. “I 
do not know what your relations with Mr. Harcourt are, Miss 
Leith,” she coldly began, “ but 2 

“Relation,” absently repeated Mabel. “We are not related ; 
but we have known each other for years—since I was quite a 
child.” What did it matter about the other knowing that much 
now ? 

“For years, and you have led me to suppose that you met 
here for the first time!” 
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“T did not lead you to suppose it any further than not being 
explicit enough went. Things are not so bad as they seem to 
be, indeed they are not, Mrs. Brandreth. Everything will soon 
be explained to you, and then I hope—I think, you will be able 
to excuse me.” 

Mrs. Brandreth considered a little, then said, “You know, 
I suppose, that Mr. Harcourt left here last night.” To her 
chagrin, he had left without leave-taking, further than by a 
note excusing the abruptness of his departure, with the plea of 
unexpectedly finding himself obliged to return to town, and 
being desirous to catch the late up train. 

“T thought he meant to go this morning,” a little confusedly 
murmured Mabel. 

“Do you know who has accompanied him ?” 

“Mr. Aubyn? I thought he left yesterday.” 

“Oh, no; Lucy May.” 

“Lucy May!” ejaculated Mabel, rising to her feet, and gazing 
at the other with wide eyes. 

“ She did not know then!” was Mrs. Brandreth’s swift thought. 
“Yes; it seems he has been acting in a not very honourable 
way since he has been here. I hear that he has been having 
clandestine meetings with her also, and turning her head with 
his flattery and false pretences.” 

“Gerard ? Oh, absurd, impossible !” 

“ Gerard, indeed!” thought Mrs. Brandreth, adding to Mabzl, 
“T can only tell you Lucy May is missing this morning, and has 
left a letter for her mother saying that she has gone with 
Mr. Harcourt.” 

“ Quite impossible !” 

“IT do not know what evidence would convince you, if the 
girl’s own statement would not, Miss Leith.” 

“Nothing would convince me!” 

Suddenly she fell back, gazing at the other with dismayed 
eyes. The remembrance of Lucy’s communication the night 
before had flashed upon her. Had not Lucy talked about going 
to be married to a rich man—a gentleman? Was it possible 
her scorn of his love had driven him to this? Gerard driven 
to do anything he did not choose to do! No; a thousand 
times No! 

“Of course she imagines he is going to marry her, since he 
promised to do so, poor simpleton!” 

«Tf he promised, he would, Yes, beforé the whole world 
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You do not know him if you suppose he cares for what the world 
may say. But he has not; no, impossible!” 

“The promise would not surprise me so much as his choosing 
to marry Miss Lucy May”—with a cold smile. “But you may 
know what his taste is better than I do.” 

“T know he is a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Brandreth smiled softly. “You do not understand much 
of the world if you think that he is therefore ready to marry 
Lucy May.” 

“T do not know what others are, but I know what he is,” with 
quiet decision. 

“ And you think he will marry her?” 

“If he had promised, I know he would marry her ;” whitening 
to the lips and with a little catch of the breath. 

Mrs. Brandreth was quick to note the signs. At last she had 
found where the girl could be touched. “And I was really 
under the impression that you cared for him yourself!” 

The colour rushed to Mabel’s cheeks again, but her eyes met 
the other’s. “I do. It is because I care for him, that I would 
have him marry her, if—if- But he has not—I know him!” 

“Very romantic and pretty of you. But if Lucy May has 
been so foolish as to trust to his promises, she will, I imagine, 
have to take the consequences of her folly. There always have 
been, and always will be Lucy Mays in the world, I suppose,” 
smiling complacently at her rings, as she turned her hand about 
to catch the light upon them. 

“And women who smile at their downfall!” hotly ejaculated 
Mabel. “Oh, the shame of it, the shame of it! How can you 





speak in that way-—how dare you smile? How dare you?” 

“Really, Miss Leith !” 

Mabel sank down into a chair, covering her face with her 
trembling hands, and Mrs. Brandreth went on: “I must try to 
make allowance for one smarting under a disappointment, and 
I hope that, on a little reflection, you will see you have gone too 
far. As to the rest, I must consult Mr. Aubyn.” 

“Yes, that will be best ; I leave everything to him,” returned 
Mabel. 

With a slight flush on her faded cheeks, and a smile harder if 
possible than usual on her thin lips, Mrs. Brandreth swept out 
} of the room. It had been all very well to talk of consulting 
Reginald, but experience had taught her that, though appear- 
ances might be kept up between them, it was not she who 
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came off victorious in their encounters. And was not the girl’s 
very readiness to leave everything to him, as she termed it, 
ominous? Of course she might set her brother-in-law at defiance. 
It was quite open to her to send Miss Leith away whenever she 
chose. But could she afford to set his wishes at nought in that 
way? Would it be good policy to do so ; to say nothing of the 
difficulty of finding another governess ready to accept such terms 
as she offered ? She was becoming more and more convinced that 
when the explanation Miss Leith talked about was forthcoming, 
it would not tell against her, and that Reginald knew it would 
not. The girl had taken him into her confidence, and his very 
partisanship was proof that there was nothing really against her. 

Mabel was watching for a letter with feverish anxiety now, 
She strove to persuade herself of the utter impossibility of Gerard 
having given a thought to Lucy May, and this not against her 
reason. Because he imagined the one girl was not to be won, to 
transfer his love to another in so short a time, and this one Lucy 
May—Gerard, with his almost fastidious notions about women— 
Gerard in love with Lucy May! Ah, no, it would be disloyal to 
think it. - It would all prove to have been some stupid mistake ; 
it must. Yet she was painfully conscious the while of an under- 
current of fear in her mind. It was not only what Mrs. Brandreth 
had told her, but what Lucy herself had said, that seemed so 
terribly significant. She fancied, too, that Soames looked gravely 
and anxiously at her. Had the story already got about ; had the 
servants heard it? “Does she know, and does she suspect how 
unwelcome the news would be to me?” thought Mabel. “Is 
that why she says no word to me about it?” 

When the next morning a letter was put into her hand, the 
blood rushed tumultuously to her face, then as quickly died out 
of it again. From Dorothy! For the first time, the sight of her 
sister’s handwriting brought disappointment. But she presently 
remembered that the letter might contain news of Gerard, and 
hurriedly broke open the envelope. The feeling of disappoint- 
ment returned, deepening as she read. <A chatty affectionate 
letter, full of the usual subjects that had no interest for her at 
that moment. Dorothy appeared to take everything pleasant 
and desirable for granted, and only made one allusion to Gerard, 
who she seemed to imagine was still at Beechwoods. He had 
not yet gone to Kensington then, and there could not have been 
the exchange of confidences Mabel had hoped might come about. 
She hardly knew whether she wished it might come about now. 
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It might be better that he should never know. Her love could 
be nothing to Lucy’s hus: and. “Lucy’s husband! Oh, Gerard, 
if it should really come co that!” 

All this notwithstanding, she had not so entirely lost hope as 
to have ceased to watch for the postman. Each time she saw 
the man come up the drive with the letter-bag her heart beat 
high with hope, only to sink again as she found he brought 
nothing for her. How long seemed the hours between the 
arrivals of the letter-bag! How eager and alert she was when 
it came ; and how desponding when she found it contained no 
letter for her! Another day passed slowly and drearily away. 
Still no tidings came, and Lucy’s absence tended to confirm her 
fears. 

She was not, however, too self-absorbed to be regardless or 
unappreciative of the kindness of Soames and the children. The 
latter, imagining that the change they observed in her was to be 
attributed to her being out of health and spirits, vied with each 
other in endeavouring to cheer and interest her. Mima expended 
some of her pocket-money upon goodies at the little Braydon 
shop, explaining that some of the sweets had been nibbled for 
the purpose of making quite sure that they were good enough to 
offer dear Miss Leith. Algy made up a fairy story expressly for 
her, considerately beginning in the middle to make it quite clear 
to her. Sissy did her best in characteristic fashion, spending a 
whole morning in battling with the difficulties—very real ones to 
her—of translating a French fable, in order to do her governess 
some credit. 

Meanwhile, Soames hovered about Mabel, anticipating her 
wants, and doing all that lay in her power to help with the 
children. The aspect of things had been for some time im- 
proving for her ; Mabel having taught the children to do all sorts 
of kindly offices for Soames, appealing to her in the only way she 
could be touched. They were quick now to recognize her little 
acts of kindness to the governess. Altogether, life was beginning 
to have a new meaning for Soames. She was always welcome 
in the schoolroom now, and taken into the children’s confidence 
about their pleasures, while little surprises were planned for her ; 
wonderful offerings from fairy-land mysteriously finding their 
way to her room. Moreover, she was now invited to bring her 
needlework into the schoolroom during the hours before bed- 
time, to be present at the evening’s story-telling or games, because 
she entered so heartily into the spirit of it all. No cross looks 
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nor displays of temper now when they were left to her sole charge. 
They went merrily off for a walk with her, and ended up at night 
with the assertion that it was delightful to be with dear old Soames 
now ; informing her that Miss Leith had been quite right, she was 
nice, and it was their own fault that they had not found it out 
sooner. There was another and even more delightful cause for 
the smiles that now brightened Soames’ face. Mr. Harcourt’s 
man Wright and she had come to the agreeable conclusion that 
they were intended for each other, and had agreed to be made 
one as soon as their united savings amounted to sufficient to 
enable them to purchase the good-will of some business. In fine, 
Soames was a happy woman, and ascribed all her good fortune to 
the arrival of Miss Leith at Beechwoods. 

With the remembrance of her previous experience in that 
way, Mrs. Brandreth approached the subject of Miss Leith very 
carefully and tentatively now with her brother-in-law. That 
he was in the girl’s confidence, and prepared to uphold her in 
what she might choose to do, Miss Leith herself had given 
her the strongest reasons for believing, and the way in which he 
listened to what she had to tell more than confirmed her suspicions, 

He appeared neither shocked nor surprised, merely replying, 
in a matter-of-course tone, that if Miss Leith said she had 
known Harcourt for years, that was enough. 

“There could be nothing wrong in walking from the railway- 
station with an old friend, if she happened to meet him, you 
know, Agatha,” he replied, wondering how much more Mabel 
had said, but restrained by the remembrance of his promise from 
volunteering information without her permission. The last time 
they had met, Mabel had seemed to object more than ever to the 
real facts being just then known to Agatha, though she had 
pleaded for only a few days’ delay. 

“You were aware what was going on when Miss Leith first 
came, and that was why Mr. Harcourt was invited, I expect.” 

“No; I was not even aware they knew each other.” 

She reflected a moment. Had he heard the story about 
Lucy May? Should she tell him? It would have been a real 
pleasure to do so; but, by waiting awhile and letting the news 
reach him through others, she would be able afterwards to take 
a high moral tone about not caring to enter into such subjects— 
not imagining his friend could be guilty of such conduct, and 
under his roof, and so forth. Yes; she would bide her time, and 
not strike till the right moment came. 
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“Well, I must wait until Miss Leith chooses to enlighten me 
as to her doings and motives, I suppose. She promises to do - 
that—when it suits her. Meantime, the air is full of mystery, 
and I am the one to be mystified, it seems.” 

“T do not like mysteries, any more than you do, Agatha ; and 
I think Miss Leith will be ready enough to explain, or let me 
explain for her, very soon.” 

After a few moments’ thought, he decided that she should, at 
any rate, hear the truth about himself and Dorothy ; and in a 
few quiet words informed her that he was engaged to a young 
girl she had not seen, only omitting to mention her name. But 
the omission was unnoticed, as she reeled for a moment under 
the blow, all the colour that could fade leaving her face. 

“Engaged! To—to—the heiress?” she faltered out, hardly 
conscious of what she said. 

“Yes, she is rich,” he replied, with a half smile, seeing that 
her thoughts were reverting to what he had previously told her. 
“Tt is early days yet ; but you shall hear all about it very shortly.” 
Adding, as he noticed her look of disappointment and dismay, 
and partly guessed the cause, “ But one thing I will say at once ; 
you may depend upon me to do my best for you and yours when 
you leave this place. I have been thinking that you might 
probably like to reside at the Dower House while the children 
are young ; and ifso, I will see that it is put into good repair and 
refurnished. In any case, I intend to charge myself with Algy’s 
education, and make a substantial addition to your income.” 

She was speechless, all thought of the governess and Mr. 
Harcourt and his doings driven out of her mind by the terrible 
news. The prospect of having a good addition to her income, 
and the Dower House rent free and newly furnished, was as 
much—more than she could have expected, had she con- 
templated the possibility of her brother-in-law marrying. But 
this she had not done. She had indeed so long indulged in the 
belief that Beechwoods, and everything else he possessed, would 
eventually come to her children, that the news of his con- 
templated marriage came upon her as a shock. She presently 
contrived to murmur a few words which might mean something 
like congratulation ; but in her self-absorption she omitted to 
enquire who his fiancée was, and what was her name. She sat 
pondering over the unwelcome news, long after he had left her ; 
remembering now how little he had really told, nothing about her 
or; her people beyond the fact that she was rich, not even 
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mentioning her name, and his silence seemed so very expressive. 


* Naturally he would have been ready enough to say more had 


there been anything to be proud of. “Most probably the 
daughter of some rich nobody, who, in her ambition to secure a 
husband of birth and position, had approached Reginald on his 
weak side, by going amongst the people he was interested in,” 
argued Mrs. Brandreth, according to her lights. 

He had contrived to make her understand that it would be as 
well to take his word that everything would be satisfactorily 
explained in a few days, and that in the meantime it was 
worth her while to discover that Miss Leith required a little rest 
and relaxation. She did not even trouble herself to solve the 
question why he should continue to interest himself in the 
governess’s welfare ; that was for his future wife to consider. It 
was sufficient to find that her readiness to take his tone was 
rewarded in a manner so entirely satisfactory. A cheque for a 
good round sum was put into her hand, with the smiling 
intimation that she would doubtlessly find a use for it. She did 
not even trouble herself to speculate as to the significance of his 
raised colour, and the slight hesitation with which he spoke, in 
his qualms of conscience at gaining her good-will in that way. 

A holiday was proclaimed for governess and pupils, and walks 
and drives arranged for them. Meanwhile Aubyn and Dorothy 
had exchanged confidences, and neither had any fears on the 
score either of Gerard or Mabel in the future. “I have only to 
say a few words to him, and all will be right,” thought Aubyn. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A FALLEN QUEEN. 


VvvVTVvIVTVvVYT 
“ Poetica e maravigliosa Venezia !”—BROcCA. 


I AM in Venice. What to say of it? It is not the wave-throned 
city of my old thoughts—mysterious and gorgeous, wearing the 
red of hidden crime and magnificent victory ; the city of the 
Council of Ten, the Bridge of Sighs, the Lion’s Mouth and the 
Black Gondola ; the city of Byron’s Marino Faliero, of Shake- 
speare’s Shylock and Portia ; the city of Giorgione and Titian, of 
Dandolo and Loredan. It is a city of palaces still, but palaces 
which, no longer the homes of a haughty aristocracy, are decayed 
to sheer dilapidation, or degraded to the state of hotels, manu- 
factories, and houses where furnished apartments are let to the 
sight-seeing forestieri. It is a city of commerce still, but no 
longer the mart of Europe. It is still beautiful, but with the 
wistful beauty of a woman no longer in her prime. She who 
used to choose her lovers amongst kings, her servants amongst 
captive princes, now stoops to welcome the plebeian herds which 
come to stare where once men came to kneel. She who once 
pageanted with sumptuous pomp victorious Doges returning 
trophy-laden, now decks her fading graces to attract the tourists’ 
needed gold. She is a beautiful queen whom evil days have 
made a wanton. 

We tried one albergo after another, and liked none—from the 
“ Britannia,” with its pretence of English style to catch the 
English tourists, to the “Milan,” where we had an eyrie up in 
the roof—a corner round which the shrieking swifts wheeled at 
dawn and dusk, and from which we could sweep the canal up 
and down to the far lagoon, while opposite rose the grand domed 
Salute upon its stately steps. We tried one gondolier after 
another, wicked old vecchio and flighty giovine, finding that one 
made us jolt and that another made us roll, while Carlo, the 
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best stroke of all, eloped one night with another famiglia! 
However we found a home in the Palazzo Barbarigo, still in 
sight of the great church, and a gondolier of matchless virtues 
in Pasquale, for whom we drove wicked Carlo away when he 
came wheedling back to find fresh favour. We have eaten ices 
at Florian’s when the huge Piazza di San Marco, bounded on 
three sides with palaces, and on the fourth by the grace of the 
Byzantine church’s domes, was roofed with stars and filled with 
music—the rendezvous of Venice. We have seen the thousand 
pigeons of San Marco, descended from those which carried 
Dandolo’s message of triumph from Candia, whirl into mid-air 
as the bell of the clock-tower up which Napoleon rode his horse 
tolled noon. We have lain in gondola below the Bridge of 
Sighs, the mighty walls of the Doge’s palace and the prison rising 
to the night-sky, confronting each other, black and relentless, 
above the narrow and mysterious waterway. We have watched 
on these walls the shadows of those who pass across the Ponte 
della Paglia, vanishing, as all the figures of the city’s giant sons 
have vanished, in obscurer night. We have passed through the 
palace—though I had no sense of its identity with what it 
witnessed to, being shown through it instead of entering by the 
Scala d’Oro, as one whose name shone in the Golden Book— 
seen the Giant Staircase, down whose steps the head of traitorous 
Faliero bounded, that head which had been crowned more 
prou“ly than a king’s upon the landing from which it rolled so 
low; the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, in whose frieze the 
unfinished series of the Doges’ portraits show—a line of empty 
panels from the time when virginal Venice yielded to her first and 
greatest captor—amongst them the black square, across which is 
written in white letters : “Hic est locus Marini Falethri decapitati 
pro criminibus ;” the balcony from which each fresh Doge was 
proclaimed to listening Venice ; the two red pillars from between 
which the sentences of death of the Republic were announced ; 
the scar, upon the wall beside the entrance to the Sala della 
Bussola, left by the lion’s head, the sinister Bocca di Leone 
into which secret denunciations were thrown ; the Stanza dei Tre 
Capi del Consiglio, whose walls have heard what no man but the 
Three ever listened to and lived ; the Sala delle Quattro Porte, 
with its sumptuous ceiling ; and, like the hand of iron gaunt and 
black beneath the velvet glove, the dungeons where prisoners of 
state were shut. These dark ways and walled-up stairs ; these 
stony holes where men lay thinking of the steel which was worse 
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than stone ; these deadly smells, as if blood shed three centuries 
back still clotted rotting there ; this angle where the condemned 
knelt, and a slope in the floor led the blood towards a sink in 
the flags, whence it dripped down to the dark canal ; and finally, 
barred like the dungeon it led from, closed like the tomb it led 
towards, menacing symbol of despair and death, the Bridge of 
Sighs! 

And San Marco, the fairest of churches? A dream of pale 
marble and gold mosaic, as if through magical summers moon- 
light had slept on it and sunlight kissed it. Figures of domes 
and portals ; slender pinnacles ; columns of strange and tinted 
marbles, quarried in strange and distant lands. Columns whose 
capitals rise in a maze of stony fantasies ; arches within which 
saintly figures glow in colours on a ground of gold; domes 
whose shining concaves canopy the great basilica whose floors are 
all mosaic. Doors, candelabra, and reliefs in bronze; statues, 
sarcophagus and font in bronze ; and above the grand portal 
the Bronze Horses, gilded till they shine like the splendid 
Horses of the Sun, which pranced on the triumphal arches of 
Nero, Trajan, and Napoleon. Stones mysterious and historical 
are here: that on which the head of John the Baptist lay before 
it reached the charger of Salome; those which commemorate 
the reconciliation here before the Doge of Pope and Emperor ; 
and spiral alabaster columns, pallid and opaque, from the Temple 
of Solomon. 

The Grand Canal’s great § divides the city, which lies in 
the shape of a pair of hands about to clasp. To the south it 
widens down towards the Lido, leaving the deep and spacious 
Canale Giudecca, with its heavy shipping, on the right, and on 
the left the Palace of the Doges, whose square front dominates 
the broadening reach of water. Along the canal rise the 
sumptuous dwellings of the Venice of the past, before which 
groups of painted posts, emerging from the water, stand. These 
used to bear the cognizances of the families who owned them, 
and gave rise to the boast—‘ Ho uno palazzo con pali sulla 
riva.” Like the fagades behind them, they are various in size 
and style ; there remain one or two palazzi, where the vecchie 
famiglie linger, whose pali proudly bear the Doge’s cap. Again, 
some are crested with a group of figures richly gilt ; but these 
draw attention to the show-rooms of a manufacturer of glass or 
lace. Three styles predominate in the facades; the most 
imposing is the stern Renaissance, built of huge marble blocks 
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grown black with time, and facetted about its base ; portals and 
windows grandly arched, above which masks of gods and satyrs 
frown, and whose balustraded balconies borne by pillars traverse 
it from end to end. The most graceful is the Pointed style of 
the 14th century; ornate with carvings and coloured marbles, 
richly worked as a mosaic ; to each narrow lofty window a square 
balcony whose corners bear armed heads in stone, and which is 
supported by chimeras’ faces—immovable, out-gazing visages, 
whose meagre numbers here replace the broad-browed deities 
which crowd the other bolder front. The third is the Lombardi, 
which lacks both the grandeur of the best Renaissance style and 
the fantasy of the Pointed ; but, with the severity of one’s arched 
apertures, the other’s coquetry of tinted stones, connects them. 
Here and there a palazzo has its story, which the gondolier 
squats down behind your seat and tells you while the gondola 
drifts past. From our windows one is seen, the Palazzo Venier, 
a noble basement of stainless marble with eight great windows 
and three great doors, a balustraded terrace leading by a flight 
of steps down to the water, and under the windows mighty lions’ 
heads reflecting themselves in the canal. The edifice was left 
unfinished because two brothers, now two centuries ago, could 
not agree about its plan. One of them reared a lion-cub whose 
head he represented in stone upon his house’s front, from 
which its popular name has come—Palazzo de’ Leoni. Now the 
roofless incompleteness of it is a garden green with trees ; red 
Judas-flowers hang across the iron gates their cornucopias of 
poisoned honey, and cypresses, like giant mourners of the days 
and dreams of long ago, stand dark behind, the strength of 
two centuries of summer hoarded in their roots. Further, on our 
side, the right, of the canal, stands the Casa Faliero: here the 
Doge’s wretched wife took refuge when he was beheaded. A 
Palazzo in the 15th-century Pointed style belongs to an Italian 
baron as wealthy as eccentric, the story of whose father is a 
hideous romance, like a savage legend of the Middle Ages. He 
saw in one of his remote estates a girl whom he coveted. She 
was low-born, beautiful and chaste. Infuriate at her resistance, 
he walled her up alive in his chateau. When years had passed 
the tragedy was brought to light. He was confined for life to 
one of his castles for the crime ; his gold and rank enabled him 
to shirk the prison and the scaffold. The Ca del Duca shows 
columns half-reared and a basement of facetted stone, above 
which rises with incongruous effect a small mean-looking house. 
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Here should have stood a palace, built for the Duke of Milan, 
but its completion was forbidden by the Republic after his 
conspiracy and flight. The Palazzo Grimani, Sanmicheli’s 
masterpiece, shows huge arched windows of which a tale is told. 
The Grimani demanded the hand of the daughter of the Tiepdli 
for their son. The Tiepdli, believing that their neighbours were 
not wealthy enough to pretend to this alliance, answered : “ When 
you shall build a palazzo whose windows are as large as our front 
door.” The Grimani forthwith began to build ; the fabric rose ; 
the lovers were made happy. It is now the Corte d’Appello; 
but I, who have pictured the anxious and happy watching of the 
two while stone was laid on stone, the flight of the love-birds to 
their longed-for nest at last, am sure that two sweet phantoms 
haunt by night the spacious scene of sweet lost love. 

Towards the western end of the Grand Canal, where its 
romance is lost in the prosaic actuality of the railway station, 
one turns to the right down the Canareggio, passing the Old 
Ghetto’s towering rookery, and enters, through the crowded 
quarter of San Giobbe, the lagoon. Beyond the reach of water, 
mountains rise, a cloud-like range against the sunset. Towards 
them leads the great bridge of the Mestre, Venezia’s only link 
to terra firma, stretching its black gossamer across a field of 
flame and emerald. Against the Parthian arrows of the sun the 
moon lifts high her argent shield; the sky’s blue dome is lit 
with stars ; a train, far off, coming over the bridge, steals on, 
staring redly with its Cyclopean eye; the beasts in the macelli 
pubblici low mournfully to each other ; the stakes which mark the 
channels stand like giants wading middle-deep ; the evening star 
sinks, faithful to the sun, amongst the fading embers of his glory ; 
night has fallen. The gondola, swimming slowly and softly, 
glides back into the Grand Canal. The facades of the old 
palazzi reach away white and weird under the moon. The water 
whispers to their steps of feet gone past ; the sad wind whispers 
to their walls of sweet words spoken. Down the deserted space 
of great dark chambers something pallid glides ; is it a moon- 
beam or a phantom ? 

Besides the Grand Canal and all its tributary rii, Veuieo has 
calli and campi. The rii are the narrow waterways which wind 
between the houses; overhung by ancient walls above which 
waving branches show, antique stone balconies made bright with 
blushing oleander blossoms, sometimes whole dark facades, 
from which unchangeable stone heads look down. The calli are 
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narrower lanes, paved with broad blocks, which intersect each 
other, carried by means of bridges across the gondola-haunted 
ri. The campi are open spaces, sometimes paved, more often 
grass-grown, where children play, youths idle, women chat, and, 
when the festa of the parish saint comes round, his day is 
honoured with music, dancing, eating, drinking, and the light of 
coloured lamps. Besides the Bridge of Sighs and the Rialto, the 
two most famous bridges of the world in beauty and romance, 
Venice possesses nearly half a thousand ponti, some high, some 
low, but all enough raised to let the tall ferro of the gondola pass 
under, and bearing on their stone arcs stone shields sculptured 
with the cognizances of great families extinct, or, set at intervals, 
strange heads, of men or monsters, beasts or demons. Some- 
times bosses of facetted stone show instead of these guardian 
faces; as if souls caged behind these masks, and watching 
century on century the scene of their old crimes, had broken 
forth some gracious night, being penitent, and left the stone 
which they gave shape to merely stone. 

To the charm of picturesque aspects is added the charm of 
romantic names. Every stone in Venice has its story, and the 
name of every ponte, calle, rio, recalls the past. Tender or 
tragic legends confront one from the walls as their stone faces, 
grim or smiling, do. Here, behind the palazzi at the first bend 
of the Grand Canal, lies the Ponte de’ Donna Onesta. In the 
days of the Doges there lived a young armourer here with 
his beautiful wife. A noble, who had seen her and conceived a 
passion for her, entered the smithy on pretext of ordering a 
dagger to be made. On the day when it was to be ready he 
returned during her husband’s absence. He asked if the weapon 
was finished, and she showed him its keen and stainless blade. 
He spoke of love, and she repulsed him, thinking of the lover- 
husband she adored. Enraged, he struggled with her. She was 
alone in the lonely house. . . . At last, with the desperate cry: 
“You may overpower me, but you shall never conquer me !” she 
drove through her valiant heart the knife the hands she loved 
had made. Again, at the end of a mysterious waterway, so 
forgotten that no gondola but ours, perhaps, had glided through 
for weeks, stood the houses of a Romeo and Juliet of Venice— 
Bianca Capello and Buonaventuri. Here he used to come to her 
window, along the canal-side and over the bridge ; and here, with 
his garden wall in sight, she used to wait for him. One night 
they fled to Tuscany, and there he married her. In the end, for 
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the ways of life and fate are strange, he died, and she, in the 
height of her beauty, became the Tuscan Grand Duke's wife, 
Now, at the end of this mysterious waterway, forgotten and 
forsaken, the old palazzi, remembering the first, best part of 
this marred romance, still stand. The Palazzo Tamossi has 
a tragedy in its past which is somberest of all. In the days when 
Venice suspected Spain of intrigues against the Republic, Antonio 
Foscarini was the lover of an Englishwoman, General Arnold’s 
wife. One night, in danger of discovery, he was compelled to 
leap from a window to the courtyard, and thence scale a wall 
to reach the street. The Spanish Embassy was near, surrounded 
by spies on the alert. These, seeing him descend, arrested him 
as a conspirator. He was confined to the dungeons of the Ducal 
Palace, and put to the question. Nothing could extort from 
him the secret of his flight, and he was condemned to death. 
He suffered, stedfastly silent to the end, and his mistress was 
also silent. Two years passed, and on her death-bed she 
confessed at last the story of the fatal night. It was too late to 
give back life, hope, strength, love, youth, and beauty, but not 
too late to restore to honour his name who had died for honour’s 
sake. The Republic proclaimed to the sovereigns of Europe that 
Foscarini had suffered innocently. 

At intervals along the Grand Canal and amongst the water- 
: ways exist traghetti: here the gondole gather, and the 
gondoliers quarrel or sleep all day. The men are dressed in 
white trousers, a blue shirt, a scarf wound round the waist, and a 
straw hat. They are poppieri or provieri according to their 
position in the boat; but commonly one rower only guides 
4 the gondola, standing upon the poppa. Private gondole are 
seen, rowed swiftly by handsome youths in white with gorgeous 
sashes, the property of the rich Jewish, English, or German 
residents, many of whom are bankers. For the last eight 
years an enemy has harassed the gondole, and brought down 
the gondolier’s earnings from six or eight lire a day to two or 
three. This is the tribe of “maledetti vaporetti”: the steam- 
boats which rush from station to station up and down the Grand 
Canal, shrieking warnings from brazen lungs to the timorous 
wooden craft, disturbing the water till it dashes in waves that 
shake their walls against the steps of the palazzi, dispelling that 
4 illusion which veils Venice in the magic mantle of her past ; 
putting one, no matter how skilled the gondolier, in constant 
danger of his life ; and carrying innumerable passengers whose fare 
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is ten centesimi each. The lives of the gondole are shortened four 
years by the shock of angry waters as the steamboats pass, and one 
often hears the rower breathing grim and mighty curses at this 
dragon there is no saint left to kill. There are many species of 
boats on Venetian waters besides the gondola : barca, batella, topo 
—named sobecause it resembles the shape of a rat’s head—burchio, 
peata, sandolo. Sometimes a line of barges stops one’s gondola 
amongst the piccoli canali, slow-moving, heavy, laden with fruit 
for the Erberia, with water to be pumped into some old palazzo’s 
cistern, with wood, with casks of wine. But none of these craft 
have the gondola’s grace ; the long curves, slim shape, rising prow, 
of the black swan of the lagoons. 

And now, when flaming sunsets and white-haloed moons 
herald the heats of August, the canals, though limpets line their 
sides on which crabs crawl, and rats swim slyly down them, at 
dusk become alive with bands of bathers, boys and girls. In 
the quiet rii, where a dim arched door gives on the water, a 
smiling mother stands, her little ones splashing together at her 
feet, while she watches the youngest learn to swim, held safe by 
a cord around its waist. In the crowded fondamente lads plunge 
in and shout and splutter, diving from the barges or the water- 
steps like so many larger frogs. In the Grand Canal they bathe 
from the traghetti in noisy hordes ; leaping in, and scrambling 
out to leap again, while twilight falls and the hundred campanili 
of the churches grow vociferous, proclaiming vespers. 

Venice is said to be a silent city, because it never echoes hoof 
or wheel. To me it seems silent only in the darkest watches of 
the night. There is perpetual activity ; the gondoliers wrangle 
together as they wait for fares on the traghetti ; the clocks, each 
keeping different time from the others, strike the hours and all 
the quarters ; the steamboats puffing by with a scream ; vendors 
of fowls and melons pass in sandoli calling their wares ; the 
piteous band of scrofulous children coming singing back from their 
Lido baths ; a cannon is always fired at noon from San Giorgio 
Maggiore ; the bells of the churches ring for every office day and 
night ; the swifts shriek keenly at dawn and sunset, black against 
the fair east or the opal west ; and in the evening boats hung 
with coloured lamps glide up and down, filled with musicians. 

One of the great Venetian feste is that of the Redentore. 
Every year since 1573 it has commemorated the city’s. thanks- 
giving for the cessation of the plague. The Doge Mocenigo 
built on La Giudecca the Church of the Redentore, to the steps 
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of which, that the devout may come more easily, a pontoon 
bridge is made. Another spans the Grand Canal, and these 
permit the pilgrims to approach on foot, the number of them 
being so great that boats enough could not be found to bear 
them. The festa lasts three days, beginning on the 19th 
of July: on the first day the veglia, when the city goes in 
serenade ; on the second the festa, when all make their devotions ; 
and on the third the Piccolo Redentore, when those of the poor 
who have been too busy to take part in the great festa make a 
little festa of their own. When our gondola entered the 
Giudecca at half-past 9 o'clock, the veglia had begun, and 
night had fallen. The sky was moonless, but the stars were out 
—the stars, which the gondoliers believe are all the saints, so 
bright because they are so holy. Below, the broad calm of the 
great canal stretched, shining with a myriad lights, reflecting the 
blue and red and green of the lanterns which hung the boats, 
and bearing a flotilla in which all Venice seemed to have taken 
to the water. There was to be a prize for the barca most 
tastefully decorated. Gondola and sandolo as usual fell foul of 
each other everywhere ; the contemptuous challenge “Sandolo!” 
was constantly heard from behind proud ferri, and the pushing 
low snouts of the plebeian boats made way unwillingly 
for haughty prows. From riva to riva the floating scene was 
variety, vivacity, brilliancy. All the botteghe were open, the 
meagre shops of this poor quarter, and outside the houses 
itinerant vendors had spread their wares on stands. Two or 
three of these were glorious with brass piatti arranged to form 
a background to the stall, some huge as shields, some small, 
some old, some new, bearing in relief the portrait of a doge or 
the scene of an antique forgotten battle. Here, on a board, 
lay a regiment of scrawny heads and necks of fowls and geese 
fried brown in batter ; there on a tray, the meagre bodies they 
belonged to, roasted, hard and polished as if carved of wood. 
Frittelle, little cakes of plums and batter; saucers of fruit 
preserved in wine ; shoals of small fried fish, “sfogi in saor” ; 
bunches of fenocio, a green flowering herb of pleasant flavour, 
always eaten at this festa; thousands of garusoli, an Italian 
periwinkle which inhabits an ornamental shell garnished with 
spines ; mulberries, served by leavesful, crushed with their own 
lusciousness ; gingerbread in moons and circles, set with almonds ; 
water, flavoured with some drops of syrup shaken from one of the 
vendor's many bottles; soup, no doubt of very strange com- 
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ponents, in a tub; hard confections in sticks and drops for the 
swarming fanciulli; boiled bovoli, a creature like a miniature 
cuttlefish, of horrid aspect ; these were the delicacies peculiar to 
the Redentore. Besides, there were fruit-stands loaded with 
peaches, plums, young pears, huge apples, the last cherries ; 
birrarie where the men drank thin red wine of Italy or German 
beer. Every bottega had its coloured lanterns, even if but of the 
rudest kind, besides oil-lamps with dingy chimneys, and flaring 
naphtha torches. The crowds on the riva jostled up and down, 
ascending and descending the bridges which connect one fonda- 
menta with another ; the men short, fragile, bloodless-looking : 
languid but irritable; many showing twisted and shortened 
limbs, dwarfed frames and scrofulous skins, those marks of 
decadence so hideously prevalent in Northern Italy ; the women 
healthier but not robust; and all producing the effect of 
picturesqueness rather through their garments’ grace and various 
colourings than through their personal beauty of face or form or 
dignity of bearing. Besides the crowds on the riva of the 
Giudecca were multitudes upon the bridge ; multitudes whose 
movement stopped when a burst of rockets made the sky like 
the water swarm with tinted sparks. Half an hour after mid- 
night we left the scene; the fireworks had ceased ; the band 
no longer played; they were putting out the host of green 
and crimson lamps; the official portion of the festa was per- 
formed. “here remained, however, the. barche, their lamps a 
little torn, their bowers of green a little faded, but loaded with 
revellers, who ate and drank round the tables spread within. 
The sandoli, also, stayed, bearing humbler banqueteers in shirts 
and shawls, the prose of whose life of labour feste of bovoli tinged 
with transient romance. The botteghi were open all night ; the 
singing-boats full of musicians, whose coloured lights no longer 
rendered them conspicuous, took the place of the galleggiante, 
now silent and extinct ; a lantern caught fire here and there, and 
was extinguished amidst redoubled laughter. At dawn the 
whole festal flotilla sailed off to the Lido to see the sun rise. 
The Vigil of the Redentore ended radiantly as it had begun. 
The memory of gala Venice seen by night is followed by the 
memory of her greatest daylight festa. This is the Regatta, a 
relic of the days of her supremacy. From the balcony of the 
Ducal Palace fronting the Bacino di San Marco, the family of the 
reigning Doge were accustomed to witness it each year. The 
gondoliers are chosen by lot amongst the men of the traghetti. 
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The gondoline start from the Giardini Pubblici, laid out by 
Napoleon on the site of two demolished monasteries, pass the 
Piazzetta, traverse the length of the Grand Canal, and, having 
turned the pole which marks the course’s end, return to receive 
the prizes at the Palazzo Foscari. Venice was white as a bride 
upon her jade throne of green waters. The Grand Canal drew 
to its banks every element of the city’s life; the span of the 
distant Rialto showed a black line which, nearer, proved a mass 
of heads. From the windows of the houses coloured stuffs were 
hung ; from the balconies of the palazzi breadths of brocade or 
antique tapestries. Below, the pali showed their painted stakes 
—blue, red, green, ringed, or striped. Between these banks of 
marble flecked with colour, sailed four barques, rose, canary, 
azure, and maroon. They were gala with gilding and gauze and 
silk, and garlanded with flowers. Their crews were costumed in 
different sumptuous fashions of times past, recalling the habit of 
the Nobili to rival each other in the splendour of their equipages, 
a custom which caused such jealousy and strife that the Doge 
Marino Grimani in the 15th century ordered every gondola in 
Venice but his own to be painted black, since when they have 
remained so. These graceful barques, which seemed to have 
sailed up the stream of time from the seas of the past, ranged 
themselves at the bend of the canal before the Palazzo 
Foscari. Here, between the Palazzo Balbi and that of the 
most glorious and unhappy of the Doges, was the platform of 
the prize-givers. It was draped with fabrics striped pink and 
blue, and garnished with flowers and flags; around it swarmed 
every boat which could force an entry or find a place. 
Here was a barca in which half-a-dozen of the populace 
sat drinking wine and smoking cigarettes of rank tobacco: 
there the private gondola of one of the last survivors of the 
ancient aristocracy, a flag at the prow which bore his house’s 
cognizance, a band with a silver coronet upon the arm of 
each gondolier, and a beautiful woman, his wife, beside him, 
wearing a bonnet whose shape resembled coquettishly that of 
the ducal cap. The vigilanti, in their hideous uniforms and hats, 
made vigorous efforts to keep order, skirmishing in and out 
amongst this singularly varied company. The Syndic arrived 
at the steps of the platform in a barca with four rowers in dark 
blue, on which the band played the royal march with a feeble 
brassy din. The fairy-like barques brought each an official whose 


broadcloth looked rudely incongruous under their aérial canopies. 
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The padrini appeared, at whose head was Pasquale d’Este, our 
own gondolier. All was ready, and the cannon of San Giorgio 
Maggiore gave the signal. Soon a roar from the crowds which 
filled windows and water-steps, boats and balconies, was heard, 
and along the green way between the fleets of gondole, the nine 
gondoline swept. White, orange, rese, azure, crimson, turquoise, 
yellow, violet, green, darted by, slim, toylike, the rowers’ collars 
and sashes bright with the colours of their boats. The sound 
of enthusiasm, like a gust of wind, blew onward down the Canal. 
Those who had risen in the boats resumed their seats: the 
whole assemblage waited. Twenty minutes later a fresh tumult 
began. “Bianco, bianco!” they shouted. The white gondolina 
slid up to the steps of the platform, guided by the men in white, 
and Pasquale, as padrino, had the pride of handing the first 
prize to his own young nephews. Yellow and green followed 
these, and fourth the red, to whom, besides the bandiera and 
the lire of their prize, was handed down by the ears a little pig, 
the piccolo maiale of tradition, whose squeals made the multitude 
roar with glee from one end of the Canal Grande to the other. 
Then, as if suddenly caught by a storm, the gathering of gondole, 
sandoli, and barche began to move, perturbing the water with 
a thousand oars, the air with the cries of the rowers. The festa 
was ended; they dispersed tumultuously to seek the cool of 
the lagoons. 

The blue day died in pearly twilight. Venice slept, clothed 
in the mourning of night, and haunted with dreams of lost 
imperialty. 


LAURA DAINTREY. 
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GLIMPSES OF BYRON, 
WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON THEM. 


BY THE REV. HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 


FUT VTTTVTe 


AN elderly friend of my youth, since gone his way to “the great 
majority,’ was born in the same year as Lord Byron the poet, 
and made the Academic course concurrently—or nearly so—with 
him. Among incidents of his College days he vividly recalled 


the young peer’s pet bear—that “rough customer ” for the Dons, 
but especially for 


“ Unlucky Tavell! doomed to daily cares 
By pugilistic pupils and by bears.” * 

It is uncertain to what particular incidents of scapegrace 
mischief the above couplet refers ; but obviously the two plurals, 
“pupils ” and “ bears,” are plurals of generality merely ; and one 
sees that the bard himself in boxing-gloves, and his shaggy 
protégé in native fur, or perhaps made grotesque in cap and gown 
—a formidable “cub” (as pupils were termed) for a nervous 
tutor—are alone intended. Did the bear paw-mark the sacred 
gravel of the Great Court? Was he imported into Mr. Tavell’s 
staircase in a sedan-chair? Did he in an unguarded moment 
usurp a seat in the porter’s lodge? These are questions that 
cannot now be answered. But my old friend distinctly remem- 
bered the personality of the animal, kept at livery in the stable- 
yard of an inn, which, probably rebuilt and enlarged, was still 
standing when I first knew Cambridge nearly forty years ago, 
and was, I think, “The Castle and Falcon,” or known by some 
similar title. Probably it may since then have followed off the road 
the stage-coach teams which it once sheltered ; in one of which 
coaches, as Academic youth believed (but Academic youth believe 
easily), that journey was performed, in which two travellers, 


* ‘Hints from Horace,’ where a note records the position of the 


Rev. G. T. Tavell as contemporary Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
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booked as “Lord Byron and Mr. Bruin,” occupied vis-a-vis 
corner seats from London to Cambridge—in fact the bear afore- 
said and the noble bear-leader ; the former being brought up by 
the latter ostensibly “to sit for a fellowship.” My old friend had 
several times seen the bear (to whom landlord, ostler and helps 
all acted as valets de chambre), on chain indeed, but unmuzzled, 
gambolling in the inn yard, and rolling sometimes into and out 
of the big tub which served him for a cubicle. The eccentric 
owner would take him out to witness a cock-fight, or a time- 
gallop over Newmarket turf, in whatever vehicle most delighted 
the jaunty gownsmen of that early day before “ dog-carts” were 
yet popularized. “Love me, love my dear,” would be a difficult 
application of a well-known proverb, and one requiring a higher 
than average standard of “altruism.” The friend of the late 
Frank Buckland, more than thirty years later in the century, 
found it so when regaled or alarmed by the antics of his similar 
ursine favourite, “ Tiglath-Pileser.” It is probable, however, that 
what Macaulay says of the Puritan aversion to bear-baiting as a 
popular sport—“ not because it gave pain to the bear, but because 
it gave pleasure to the people”—would apply inversely to 
Byron’s predilection in this instance, as founded—unlike Buck- 
land’s—not on gratification which he derived from zoology so 
much as from embarrassment which he hoped thereby to cause 
to Academic authorities, by perplexing them with a new form of 
unruliness, 

And yet Byron was not without a genuine enthusiasm for 
animal life. “Have a care, or that monkey will fly at you!” 
was his caution to Moore, when visiting him much later in Italy, 
as he showed his future biographer to the door. One may also 
remember his engaging in a roadside quarrel in the same region 
“with a fellow who was impudent to my horse” ; and his love for 
dogs culminates in his well-known epitaph on “ Boatswain,” 
which, commenting on the word “friend” as applied in human 
experience, concludes with— 


“T never knew du¢ oxe—and here he lies ;” 


the exaggerated misanthropy of which arose probably from some 
pique—or mere desire to add piquancy—at the moment. On his 
dog-friends (or one of them), however, I shall have something to 
add further on. To return for the moment to his Cantab period. 
He records a pool at a mill-dam above Cambridge, where he used 
to dive, and cling at the bottom round the stump of one of the 
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posts, and “wonder how the I got there.” This quaint 
expression of wonder illustrates happily the groping sense of 
novel surroundings which the youthful diver experiences at a 
much less depth than “ full fathom five.” “Something new and 
strange,” as Ariel sings, takes possession of one for the nonce, 
while the necessity of holding one’s breath, involving the non- 
aération of the blood, reacts on the brain, and imparts a dreaminess 
to the whole experience, which makes it seem expedient to fish 
something up, if it be but a pebble or sherd, to give evidence 
when the time comes to breathe again, superasque evadere ad 
auras. During the same maiden visit to Cambridge above 
referred to, I explored that pool, known then and probably now 
by the tradition of his name. It seemed to me, I remember, of 
depth hardly answering to the Byronic record, and insignificant 
as compared with other fresh water with which I was then 
familiar in Somersetshire. My own experience is that nothing is so 
often exaggerated as depth of water. But perhaps it may have got 
silted up partly in the interval of forty odd years. At any rate, the 
mill-post was gone. It was probably in Byron’s time a solitary 
survivor, and in its unsupported individuality would easily be 
washed out even by such sluggish waters as those of the Cam. 

Byron’s athletic preferences were established in favour of boxing 
and swimming, chiefly by the unfortunate infirmity of his feet. 
Amateur rowing was at this period yet in the future, or his 
natural outlet would have been the College eight-oar, and much 
good its discipline would probably have done him ; while his 
well-formed arms and shoulders would have certainly made him 
a very efficient oarsman, the malformation referred to not being 
such as to impede the use of the stretcher. As it was, he had 
nothing but the native muscle to rely on, and therefore boxed 
and swam. But later at Venice we hear of his sculling in the 
lagoon daily to the Armenian Convent, with a preference for days 
of wilder weather, as if derived from his grandfather the Admiral, 
known in the navy as “ Foul-weather Jack.” 

Again, at a later period, nearly twenty years ago, it was my 
lot to make in a foreign capital the acquaintance of the probably 
last survivor of the circle who remembered Byron ; one indeed 
belonging to a family, some of whose members had intimate 
relations with him. He had been at Harrow as a junior boy 
when Byron was still there as a senior ; was indeed, I think, his 
fag, at any rate remembered him as sharing the “monitorial” 
authority which is mostly committed to upper boys. I gathered 
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from him that Byron, as a “monitor” (if that is the correct 
Harrovian designation), was not only far from being a pillar of dis- 
cipline, but equally remote from a wholesome personal example. 
His attitude towards authority, I gathered, was that of an impatient 
chafing on the curb, tempered by a reserve of personal loyalty 
to the Headmaster ; but for which, he would, as a monitor, have 
been a traitor in the camp of discipline. The Irishman’s defiant 
question, “Have ye got a government? Then I’m agin it,” 
illustrates Byron’s attitude of ingrained contumacy against all 
authority. Sallies of flightiness and fits of moodiness showed, 
even then, such oscillations of character as mark the lack of 
steadying ballast; and he illustrated that maxim of his own 
which made his life a moral zig-zag, pronouncing that 


“. , . Surely they’re sincerest, 
Who ’re strongly acted on by what is nearest.” 


Thus he was like a gun on a hair-trigger, quick to detonate, 
and shooting true to its line of inclination at the moment, but 
without aim, and which might hit vacuity, or bring down a bird, 
or maim a friend. 

My informant, who had further occasions of noting Byron’s 
plunge into fame—shooting to Parnassian heights as suddenly 
and easily as to the bottom of his favourite pool in the Cam— 
laid most stress on the dangerous stimulus which it gave to this 
gustiness of nature. It besotted him, especially with the fumes 
of female adulation; and you might see a shoal of high-bred 
beauties for a few seasons elbowing each other at Lady 
Melbourne’s or Lady Jersey’s receptions, for a place within ear- 
shot of his finely modulated tones. It seems to me that his 
sketch of Juan’s personnel* reflects a somewhat idealized self, 
and that, especially in the lines, 


“ The Devil hath not, in all his quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice,” 


the poet is not unconscious of his own triumphs in that kind. 
The student of his poems will, I think, if he attends to the point, 
conclude that this fine natural organ had but little ear to guide 
it, and that music proper was to Byron not indeed wholly a 
blank, but a medium to which he was largely neutral. Moore 
records evenings at Mr. D. Kinnaird’s in 1814, “where music— 
followed by its accustomed sequel of supper, &c.—kept us 


* Don Juan, xv. st. 12 foll. ; see also 82-4. 
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together usually till rather alate hour. Besides,” he says, “ those 
songs of mine which he has himself somewhere recorded as his 
favourites, there was also one to a Portuguese air... which 
seemed especially to please him ;—the national character of the 
music, and the recurrence of the words ‘Sunny Mountains,’ 
bringing back freshly to his memory the impressions of all he 
had seen in Portugal. I have indeed known few persons more 
alive to the charms of simple music; and have not unfrequently 
seen tears in his eyes while listening to the Irish melodies.” 
Thus Moore piles up facts which go to disprove his theory. For 
is it not plain that the words, reminiscences and sentiments were 
what drew the tears of Byron, and that the music was at best 
but a secondary vehicle? Thus, “I loathe an opera more than 
Dennis did,”* is probably a genuine confession; and indeed 
at an opera in Venice to which Byron took Moore, the former’s 
share in the evening’s amusement lay, so far as recorded, in 
scraps of gossip about celebrities or notorieties, alike before and 
behind the curtain, retailed apparently while the music was 
proceeding. Medora’s guitar and Lady Adeline’s harp are of 
course mere stage-properties. On the contrary, in his vein of 
quizzical humour, nothing comes more really to hand for a butt 
or foil of his satire than music, musicians, singers and critics of 
the art. Thus, 


“ Orpheus, we know from Ovid and Lempriére, 
Led all wild beasts but women by the ear,” t 


and all will remember the Count in “Beppo.” There isa passage 
which looks like an exception in the “ Hebrew Melody ” beginning, 
“The harp the monarch-minstrel swept ;” but on examination 
it turns out to be a mere expansion, with poetic licence, of a 
passage in Burnet’s ‘ History of Music.’t How different this from 
the melodious sensitiveness of his crony and fellow-minstrel 
Moore! In short, into the spells of solemn pathos which the 
genius of Byron casts upon us music hardly enters. The 
greatest master of emotional poetry for three centuries, he but 
slenderly recognizes this most copious and natural of all the 
stimulants of emotion. The extent to which this negative 
characteristic has been skipped by his biographers and critics 
has led me thus far to diverge upon the subject from the theme 
to which I return. 


* ‘Hints from Horace.’ t Ibid. 
¢ See the passage quoted in the notes to Murray’s fullest edition, 
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In illustration of the persistency with which Byron was dogged 
by female devotees and dosed with feminine flattery, my friend 
recounted how two fair pilgrims found their way once to 
Newstead in his absence. With that intrepid curiosity which 
ladies evince on such adventures of interest, and with that love 
of relic-hunting which seems the proper pendant to such curiosity, 
they examined his personal quarters, handled his boxing-gloves 
and foils, but found nothing which they could with decency 
appropriate, until a rough-coated dog, a successor to the buried 
and lamented “Boatswain,” entered the room. The dog could 
tell no tales ; the servant, duly bribed, might be relied on to tell 
none. So in despair of a token from the poet’s own at that time 
luxuriant curls, they took a vicarious sample from the animal ; 
and, submitting him to the shears, bore away each her trophy, 
remarking that “Byron may have patted his favourite on the 
very spot, you know, where those hairs grew.” Possibly the 
servant blabbed, later and long after, of this canine “ Rape of the 
Lock.” More probably the ladies—just as there are sorrows too 
great for utterance—found their triumph too great for silence, 
and boasted of their spoil to admiring friends. 

Of the enormous mischief done to Byron’s character by this 
sickly-sentimental atmosphere of adulation my friend entertained 
a profound impression, and was disposed to ascribe more last- 
ing ill-effects to it, through that feminine element in Byron’s own 
character which led his friend Lord Broughton to extenuate his 
vagaries as those of “a favourite and sometimes froward sister.” 
Byron’s conduct to a woman seemed governed (excepting always 
his own sister) with some degree of reverence for principle. 

And the same cause, female adulation, which would have un- 
steadied most men at his age, and for the greater part of his career 
unhinged the moral balance, provoked still further the wild 
caprices of his nature, as though to show his votaries that their idol 
could match them at their wildest flight. Flashes as from a female 
soul, brilliant, excitable and impetuous, form for page after page of 
his letters and diaristic fragments, the staple of his self-delineation. 

You might find in them all the traits of a coquette ; sometimes 
pert, vain, touchy and flippant, sometimes defiant, irascible and 
vindictive. There lie on the surface these distinctly feminine 
attributes, as in his talk there lurked all the apparatus of luring 
smiles and ensnaring tones, the plausible innuendo, the dexterous 
équivoque, the audacious topsy-turveying of morality, the saucy 
snap-shot taken at another’s folly, in order to escape, as it were, 
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from his own in the smoke. And while parading his volatility, 
he united it to a masculine intensity and a virile hardihood of 
self-will, which makes him seem the hermaphrodite of genius. 
Like most women, it was more easy for him to be generous than 
just. Truth would be distorted or inverted to bolster up some 
view snatched up from the inconstancy of the moment ; and facts 
be forgotten or discoloured as pique or passion swayed. Moore, 
who keeps all the brightest hues of the biographer’s palette for 
him, declares that he never could keep a secret, and that none 
who valued confidential dealing would ever place one in his 
keeping. His very courage seems at least as much feminine as 
masculine, was reinforced or paralysed by nervous excitement, 
and would “come and go,” like a lady’s complexion. In short 
the “treble-clef” contains the dominant note of his character, 
although with a swelling under-tone of bass. My friend’s opinion 
might have condensed itself in two quotations, varium et mutabile 
semper, and capricieuse comme une jolie femme. Byron had in- 
deed caught this from his mother, as naturally as most daughters 
might. She was, it seems, shallow and gusty, while he rolls “a 
bay of breakers” ; and to him might have been used by a friend 
Brutus’s apology to Cassius : 


“ When you are over hasty with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so.” 


Probably no man has ever suffered more from unhappy domestic 
antecedents. The son of a mother with whom he shared a 
temperament which made them mutually insupportable to each 
other, the son of a father whose early death was the best boon he 
could have conferred on his infant heir, Byron had no kin on 
either side to fill the void which nature abhors, and which an 
especially emotional nature like his craves to have filled. While 
from earlier ancestry a tangle of embarrassment was demised to 
him, and his noble guardian showed him the cold shoulder of dis- 
tasteful superciliousness, he had “a heart which, though faulty, 
was feeling,” and sensitively susceptible of all the mischief of 
which this array of mischances could produce. With manifold 
charms of person, voice, and manner, and with features which 
flashed a mobile mirror of emotion and intellect, he was dashed 
and marred by one malformation, which, while it mortified vanity, 
undermined physical health. Too conscious of his besetting 
corpulent tendencies—these again being due to a maternal source 
—he would persecute his constitution, and exacerbate the pun- 
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gency of his caprices, by extreme dietary treatment, by fits of 
self-starvation and unwholesome counter-agents to the dreaded 
obesity. By means of tobacco-chewing, green-tea drinking, 
breaking a long fast on biscuits and soda-water, by an outbreak 
on potatoes, fish—séa/e fish, one biographer states,—and vinegar, 
he carried on an unnatural self-coercion, a struggle between 
vanity and avoirdupois. The loss of a stone of flesh-weight 
gladdened him more than all the sold copies of the “ Corsair.” It 
was Adonis—but Adonis dotteux—pitted against Sir John Falstaff, 
in the same capricious personality ; and even if he for a while 
conquered the “flesh” he retained the “ frailties.” The conse- 
quences were stomach in rebellion, liver stagnating, and temper 
ever at full-cock of rebellious versatility, while his minor habits 
were to the last degree vagrant and non-domestic. What a 
subject for matrimony—this risky mass of conflicting eccentricities ! 

I have said you might compile a coquette complete from those 
curly shavings which his character throws off in letters and diary. 
But there was after all something solid and noble below. He 
died at six-and-thirty, just as he seemed to have shed off the 
shavings, and to be showing a firmer plank and closer grain of 
character, something better than a great genius spoilt. And 
indeed it is equally possible to compile an opposite portrait out 
of his literary remains ; one exhibiting depth of affection, romantic 
sympathy with all that is grandest in nature, generosity in aiding 
the weak and distressed, a profound and melancholy sense of the 
vanity of human life, together with spasmodic flashes of a deep 
religious sentiment. But apart from the interest of these two 
opposite sides of the human medal there came the romantic 
shock which arrested public judgment upon his character, by 
early death in an unselfish cause. Just as he seemed to have at 
last cast anchor in a motive which might concentrate energy, 
subdue emotion to effort, the imaginative to the practical, and 
correct eccentricity by self-devotion, the cable snapped and he 
drifted away into the dark. Somewhat like a knight-errant, with 
foot in stirrup and hand on lance, whom the trumpet-call has 
roused from dalliance and illicit orgies at last ; on the very eve 
of an enterprise, the heroism of which might have redeemed the 
egotism of a life misspent, Lord Byron passed away. Awhile 
the idol, and anon the outcast, of the highest social circle in 
England, he closed the blotted record of what was hardly more 
than youth, at the moment when a leaf seemed turning which 
promised to efface the older pages. Therefore to do him justice 
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is most difficult. If his ill-deserts were great, his final promise 
was greater. Contemporary censure, the full severity of which 
he had certainly provoked, became suddenly the verdict of 
posterity. That verdict somewhat reflects the bias of his own 
nature—is generous rather than just; or rather, perhaps, 
generosity zs justice towards such a brief, erratic and brilliant 
paradox of life. Criticism turns to sympathy, and those who 
thought harshly become those who feel tenderly. The world 
which had for some years regarded him as a scamp shaken off, 
felt suddenly the pang of bereavement for a lost genius, It 
reviled an egotist, it mourned a hero. 

But is there no “fly in the ointment” of heroism at this last 
departure of Childe Harold upon Hellenic pilgrimage? Yes, 
there was another side to it, or something else zuside. If he 
warmly embraced a cause, he coldly deserted a woman, who for 
his sake had eaten the bitter bread of domestic dishonour. Was 
he stirred by compunction for the outrage and the shame? or 
was he merely throwing away this latest feminine toy as he had 
thrown away so many before? It seems impossible now to 
pronounce. There are, as we shall further see, glimpses of a 
changed and bettered mind in his last year. Drawn to a large 
enterprise of unselfishness, he may have reflected : “to prosecute 
it, continuing this tie, degrading in itself, is impossible.” But 
it had the evil air of forsaking one who had staked her all 
and lost her best on him and for him. Such is the Nemesis 
of lawless passion. Penitence, even if sincere, can scarce ever 
seem disinterested. The impression left on competent wit- 
nesses was that he wearied of La Guiccioli and deserted her. 
She was not likely to submit without remonstrance, and he 
replied by putting the Ionian Sea between them. Thus our 
knight-errant, with whatever genuine zeal against giant and 
dragon, rides with a bend sinister on his shield and makes a 
convenience of his own enthusiasm. No doubt he longs to set 
Hellas free, but he longs equally to be free himself, and so, in 
the words of an old song, “he loves and he rides away.” 

That there was some marked change in the attitude of Byron’s 
mind on moral and religious subjects in the last few months of 
his life, rests primarily on the evidence of his servant Fletcher, 
who is not rated highly in point of intelligence. But the fact, if 
fact it were, would not need a high order of intelligence to note 
it ; and an astute servant of such a master would be more likely 
to distrust and discredit it than one stupidly honest and warmly 
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attached. The only question is whether Fletcher would be 
likely to invent it for the consolation of Mrs. Leigh, Lord Byron’s 
sister,* who certainly accepted it and derived solace from it. But 
here it should be added, that she, writing tothe Rev. F. Hodgson, 
the warm and attached friend of them both, says— 


“You see, dear Mr. H., that Mr. Hobhouse and a certain set 
imagine that it might be said by his enemies, and those who have no 
religion at all, that he [Byron] had turned Methodist, if it was said that 
he paid latterly more attention to his religious duties than formerly. 
But let them say what they will, it must be the first of consolations to 
us that he did so. I am convinced of it from Fletcher’s assertions, 
and a letter from a Dr. Kennedy in Cephalonia to Fletcher since the 
death. I shall ever bless that man for his endeavours to work upon 
his mind.”+ 


It thus appears that Mrs. Leigh had seen a letter of “a Dr. 
Kennedy ” to Fletcher which gave her confirmatory evidence of 
the fact on which she dwells. It is thus no mere surmise snatched 
from below stairs to comfort bereavement above. This Dr. 
Kennedy is a well-known person, and occurs in ‘ Moore’s Life’ 
(vi. pp. 86, foll.) as holding with Byron at Cephalonia, within the 
last six months of the latter’s earthly career, some “curious 
conversations, now published.” They confirm the view that the 
religious framework of Byron’s mind, long a thing of broken out- 
lines and shifting shadows, was now shaping itself with something 
like definiteness, that Faith was feeling for the helm of conscience. 
Moore represents Dr. Kennedy as an earnest believer, who sought 
to establish others in the great charter of faith and love, by which, 
although perhaps narrowly interpreting some of its clauses, he 
had himself been enfranchised. That Byron and he held high 
converse on much that lies in the Bible between God and man, 
not once but often, and not through the change-loving caprice of 
a satiated sceptic, but of set purpose, seems incontestable. That 
Byron expressly disclaimed infidel tenets and denial of the 
Scriptures or deliberate maintenance of a disbelieving attitude, is 
expressly affirmed by Dr. Kennedy. On Byron’s side a remark- 
able practical confirmation is to be gathered from a letter of his 





* See an essay on the “ Byron Ladies” by the present writer, republished 
lately from the National Review in “‘ Why we Suffer’ and Other Essays” 
(London : W. H. Allen & Co., 1889). 

t+ The passage is from the last of a series of letters, or extracts, twenty- 
four in number, published by Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson in the Atheneum of 
September 19, 1885. It is dated July 29, 1824, and had previously appeared 
in the ‘ Memoir of the Rev. F. Hodgson,’ vol. ii. p. 149. 
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to the Doctor within a few weeks of his death, where he says: 
“ Besides the tracts, &c., which you have sent for distribution, one 
of the English artificers (hight Brownbill, a tinman) left to my 
charge a number of Greek Testaments, which I will endeavour to 
distribute properly. ... I am trying to reconcile the clergy to 
their distribution.” Here we have the reputed infidel and 
undoubted whilom libertine engaged, on his own showing, in 
work resembling that of the S. P. C. K., or the Bible Society ; 
and that not only for Dr. Kennedy, whom he had reasons to 
respect, but for Brownbill, “artificer” and “tinman,” of whom in 
the same letter he goes on to speak in somewhat disparaging 
terms, and mildly quizzes for running away from an unreal 
danger.* It could then have been on no personal grounds, such 
as often led Byron to do startling things, that he accepted this 
mission-work, as we should now call it, from the tinman. And 
the only alternative is that it must have sprung from respect for 
the work itself. He was further, we may infer, even risking some 
offence for the sake of it, to the national clergy, whom, circum- 
stanced as he then was, it was his obvious policy to conciliate. 
We realize in this fact his own saying, “ Truth is stranger than 
fiction,” and the proverb comes to us stamped with the example 
of its author. It seems to confirm some process, however 
imperfect as yet, of an inward change. Dr. Kennedy was 
probably the first layman he had met whose earnest life 
expressed the truth within him. That expression had its natural 
effect, and the d/asé poet-rake, who would have been sparing of 
any professions for fear of having them contrasted with his life, 
takes yet to action, and distributes not only dollars and cartridges, 
the sinews of war and the munitions thereof, but tracts and 
Greek Testaments. How easy it would have been for him 
to plead his position and responsibilities, and his necessity of 
keeping the entente cordiale intact with that most potent of 
national elements the Greek clergy, and to have pitched the 
tracts, etc., into the Suliotes’ camp-fire! Kennedy had appealed 
to the nobler self within him—author as he was of “ Cain,” “The 
Vision of Judgment” and “ Don Juan”—and the inference 
suggested surely is that it was not irresponsive, and that 
“ Augusta” was entitled to her crumb of comfort. I think that 
due weight has not been given to these facts by biographers, and 
that an immortal memory claims to have them placed without 
exaggeration in the scale. 


* Vol. vi. p. 172-3. 
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One cannot help some touch of amused indignation at the 
qualms of “ Mr. Hobhouse and a certain set,” which somewhat 
suggest the sympathies of the mob at the gallows for the male- 


factor who “dies game,” that is, brazens out impenitent infamy . 


with hardihood to the last. It is, however, chiefly worth noting 
that Mr. Hobhouse is zot cited as doubting the fact, only as 
wishing the mention of it suppressed in the interest, as he 
conceived, of his late friend’s character—a wish and a view which 
pertinently illustrate the moral standards of good society in 1824, 

And after all, there seems no antecedent presumption against 
the truth of it. Devotion to a noble cause wakes up all that is 
noblest in man, often to assert itself with more power from a long 
period of suppression. Byron at intervals all along, unless in that 
two years’ carnival that he kept at. Venice, shows glimpses by 
fits—everything in him is fitful—of that nobler self to which 
Dr. Kennedy appealed. 

How startling to come across in his “ Epic-satire ” of Libertinism 
unchained, the following passage !— 

“ Persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly in forgetting there are fools. 
Was it not so, great Locke? and greater Bacon? 
Great Socrates? and Thou, Diviner still, 
Whose lot it is by man to be mistaken, 
And Thy pure creed made sanction of all ill ? 
Redeeming worlds to be by bigots shaken.” 
Where at the words “ Diviner still,” the poet adds a note: “As 
it is necessary in these times to avoid ambiguity, I say that I 
mean by ‘ Diviner still,’ CHRIsT. If ever God was man, or man 
God, He was doth.” A man who can thus feel and admire 
even by fits and snatches a great Ideal, has not lost the suscepti- 
bility of faith, however widely his life may have recoiled from the 
practice of its principles. 

In the last chapter of his career no woman appears in 
contact with him, save the mere girl protégées, 6f whom anon. 
His is the part of Achilles with that of Briseis omitted. I am 
indebted here for the following touching anecdote to Mr. E. D. 
Barff, son of the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Barff and 
Hancock, bankers, of Zante, well known from the many letters of 


Byron to him in the last volume of Moore’s Life. Mr. Barff,. 


junior, has also enabled me now to publish the probably actual 
last letter, undoubtedly the latest extant, of the poet, his father’s 
sometime client. 


Among some Turkish prisoners whom the Greeks, unable to 
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deny Lord Byron anything, had placed at his disposal, was a 
Turkish maiden of thirteen or thereabouts. She was the 
daughter of a Pasha, or some Turk of rank and influence, and 
had been placed by Byron in the family of Mr. Barff, in Zante, 
and under his protection. The Turks discovered her retrea\ and 
sent a frigate shortly after Byron’s death, to request her friendly 
surrender. Mr. Barff was sorely puzzled how to act; regarding 
Byron’s request as a trust imposed upon him, and knowing that 
the latter’s wish had been to provide for her in England through 
his sister’s care. He at last referred the matter to the girl’s own 
decision, who evinced the greatest distress at the news of her 
benefactor’s death, and said, bursting into tears, “If he had been 
alive, I would have gone with him and his anywhere. But he is 
dead, and his friends know nothing of me. I will go back to my 
father ;” and returned accordingly. The winning confidence with 
which Byron at this period inspired all who approached him 
cannot be more effectively illustrated than by this willingness of 
the Turkish girl to become in effect an orphan and an exile 
through her absolute trust in his sincerity—a step so revolting to 
all the traditional prejudices, especially in 1824, of the Moslem 
against the “ Giaour.” 

Another somewhat similar case, for, on comparing the notices 
it seems impossible to be the same, is mentioned by Byron in his 
February letters to Mr. Mayer and Mr. Murray, and in that of 


‘ March 4th to Dr. Kennedy (pp. 162, 168, 173), but o¢ in any to 


Mr. Barff. The Turkish girl, therein named “ Haté or Hatagée,” 
is a child of wine years, who has a mother, then a refugee with 
Mr. Millingen (a name which occurs often in the record of Byron’s 
last days) ; but this girl is herself, at the time, under the care of 
Dr. Kennedy and his wife. Mother and child are the last 
remnants of a family ruined in the revolutionary war, and without 
natural protectors; for Byron expressly says, all the child's 
brothers had been killed. 

One may conclude that both cases are instances of Byron’s 
constant efforts to mitigate the horrors of war—especiaily those 
worst horrors of sensual savagery, perpetrated when the fighting 
is Over,* between combatants, ferocious through servitude on one 
side, and barbarism on the other, and retaliation on both. 

The letter above referred to, addressed to Mr. Barff, is as 
_ * “Tam uneasy at being here,” wrote Byron to Colonel Stanhope, when 
in a position of some peril, “not so much on my own account as on that of 
a Greek boy with me, for you know what his fate would be; and I would 


sooner cut him in pieces and myself too, than have him taken out by those 
barbarians,” 
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follows. It has only the special interest of its being the last, or 
the last known, unless it be in the evidence which it gives of the 
poet’s persevering attempts to master the forms of commercial 
success, 

April 9, 1824. 

Dear S1r,—The above is a copy of a letter from Messrs. Ransom 
received this morning. I have also to acknowledge yours and one 
from Mr. Barry of Genoa (partner of Messrs. Webb and Co. of Genoa 
and Leghorn), who had forwarded the same to you for my address. 
I agree with you in opinion, and shall continue to draw directly on 
England as the safest (and perhaps least expensive metliod) instead of 
having dollars up from Genoa or Leghorn. This will be the preferable 
course so long as the exchange is fair in the Islands. Will you instruct 
me how to regulate myself about the firsts and seconds, &c., of 
Exchange, as indicated in the second paragraph of the letter copied, as 
I am not very accurate or intelligent in technical matters of business of 
this sort, and wish to be quite correct? Have you any further news of 
the Greek Loan? Is it really settled, and how? For my advices are 
not recent enough to treat of this fully; some say one thing and some 
another here. Bowring’s letter to me is sanguine, but others are less 
decisive, though not discouraging to the Greeks. I hope that you have 
received various letters of mine, as you do not state having received any 
since the 3oth, I mention this accordingly. Lega will state the various 
dates of the expedition of letters. 

The letter of credit [is] for £4 instead of £3000 sterling (as mentioned 
in your letter of this morning, perhaps by mistake) ; but the number is 
of no material difference (as you are sufficiently aware) when I draw 
direct on my London correspondents. 

Ever and truly yours, 
N. B. 

On the very day on which the above was written, if Moore’s 
record (vi. p. 200) is exact, the writer took the fatal ride from 
which he returned wet through in an open boat, was seized later 
with a shuddering, and felt fever and rheumatic pains. On the 
next he transacted business, and rode out again, but “it was the 
last time he ever crossed the threshold alive.” On the 15th of 
April he received several letters, but there is no mention of his 
writing any. Then came the flickering out of life’s candle, amid 
bleeding, blistering, and delirium, and on the 19th the end. 

The present Mr. Barff has preserved a portrait-album of Phil- 
hellenic celebrities in 1823-4, including one of Byron himself, 
probably as “ Archestrategos,” in a dragoon helmet and chin- 
strap, but with the invariable lay-down collar and open neck 
which his other portraits show. 
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It is a fair inference from the above facts that the Byron of 
1824 was morally brightening and steadying out of the baleful- 
meteor form into what might have been a wholesome luminary. 
The last few months of his earthly career form a tolerably con- 
sistent whole ; and in contrast with its previous years show a 
tenour of life lived with a purpose. An unexpected patience, an 
absence of irritability, a long-suffering concern for others, pains 
taken for objects which before he cared not for—all these rise 
suddenly on the surface of a nature hitherto mercurial and 
egotistic. Full of self-willed false steps as that previous course 
had been, the most fatal error of all was probably his marriage, 
not merely in the choice which he actually made, but in choosing 
at all a state for which at that time he was signally lacking in 
aptitudes ; not to mention his then accumulating financial em- 
barrassment, his own irritability under which made the matri- 
monial experiment one of terrible risk. Failing to make him, 
matrimony marred him; and the error found its Memesis 
in the episodes of his successive atsons, astonishing Europe 
and disgusting England. Then follows a change at once of 
scene, comrades, influences, employments and character. A noble 
vein of self-sacrifice opens, a sense of responsibility awakens. 
The man, so cynical and frivolous, becomes careful for others, 
circumspect, trustworthy and lovable—not by fits, which some- 
how he was all along—but continuously. The caprice of the 
moment is no more the determining factor of the nature. He 
feels his new position one of influence, and exerts it for unmixed 
good. We have seen in these few months how he picked up two 
Turkish protégées, maidens ; and, had he lived to leaven the War 
of Independence with the instincts of humanity, Mrs. Leigh would 
perhaps have found these forlorn waifs, Turk and Greek alike, 
inconveniently numerous. 

He finds business details necessary, and, as shown above in his 
last letter, does his best to master the technicalities of exchange. 
He is generous in great things, and industrious in small. It is 
as though his life’s current had escaped from the rapids and 
cataracts which broke it into cross-purposes before, and flowed 
now with solemn union of volume under one motive, outside self. 
Just as that unification is realized, it dashes into the dark chasm 
and is lost. How much of promise, of repentance and reparation, 
was lost with it, can never be known, until the day when all 
secrets shall be open. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY.—NOTES FROM Paris,—M. Grévy. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, 


On September 22, 1791, Michael Faraday was born at Newington 
Butts. One hundred years have therefore passed away since this 
greatest of experimental philosophers first saw the light. The centenary 
of his birth has been appropriately celebrated by two lectures in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Dewar 
respectively, in which these distinguished scientists summed up the 
marvellous and beneficent results which have accrued to the world from 
Faraday’s discoveries. It may not be out of place to mark the occasion 
by laying before our readers a brief summary of the life and work of 
this “ prince of modern investigators.” 

The story of his life is full of interest, and of that kind of interest which 
appeals especially to Englishmen. His father was a blacksmith, and so 
far as Michael could remember a man of no unusual abilities. Having 
a family of ten children, he was naturally unable to give them a liberal 
education. ‘ My education,” says Faraday, “ was of the most ordinary 
description, consisting of little more than the rudiments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic at a common day-school.” At the age of 
thirteen he was apprenticed to one Riebau, a stationer and bookbinder, 
of No. 2, Blandford Street, where he was at first employed as an 
errand-boy. In after years he never forgot this early occupation, and 
always evinced a kindly interest in newspaper boys. “I always 
feel a tenderness for those boys,” he once said to his niece, ‘ because I 
once carried newspapers myself.” He was afterwards engaged as a 
bookbinder, and duly served his apprenticeship. Some thirty years 
later, when Faraday had achieved a European reputation, he one 
evening took Professor Tyndall by the arm, as they were leaving the 
Royal Institution, and said, “ Come, Tyndall, I will show you something 
that will interest you.” They walked northwards, and at length reached 
Blandford Street, when, after a little looking about, he paused before a 
stationer’s shop, and then went in, “On entering the shop,” says the 
Professor, “his usual animation seemed doubled ; he looked rapidly at 
everything it contained. To the left on entering was a door, through 
which he looked down into a little room, with a window in front facing 
Blandford Street. Drawing me towards him, he said eagerly, ‘ Look 
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there, Tyndall, that was my working place. I bound books in that little 
nook.’” But though engaged in binding books, his tastes and longings 
were elsewhere. Trade he hated, while science he loved. He eagerly 
devoured the scientific works which Icame under his notice in the 
pursuit of his calling. ‘At the age of thirteen,” he writes to M. De la 
Rive, “I entered the shop of a bookseller and bookbinder, remained 
there eight years, and during the chief part of the time, bound books. 
Now it was in these books, in the hours after work, that I found the 
beginning of my philosophy. There were two that especially helped 
me, the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ from which I gained my first notions 
of electricity, and Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conversations on Chemistry,’ which 
gave me my foundations in that science.” 

At length there came to Faraday that tide in the affairs of man which 
taken in the flood leads on to fortune. A customer of the shop gave to 
the young bookbinder a ticket for the last four lectures of Sir Humphry 
Davy at the Royal Institution. Faraday went, took full notes of the lec- 
tures, wrote them fairly out with illustrations of his own, and then sent 
them to the great chemist, with the earnest entreaty that some open- 
ing might be found for him in the service of science. Davy was struck 
with the ability displayed in the notes, and wrote kindly to the young 
man, with promises of assistance ; and in the following March Faraday 
found himself appointed to the post of chemical assistant in the Labo- 
ratory of the Royal Institution, at a salary of 25s. a week. He was now 
twenty-two years of age, and the desire of his heart was fulfilled. Hence- 
forth his life may be described, with hardly any exaggeration, as one long 
series of scientific discoveries. For a long time he travelled on the Conti- 
nent in the capacity of assistant to Sir H. Davy, and on his return resumed 
his post at the Royal Institution. In 1816 he published his first article 
in ‘The Quarterly Journal of Science’; anda few years later a chemical 
paper of his was read before the Royal Society, and afterwards honoured 
with a place in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” In 1821, at the age 
of thirty, he married, and brought his young wife to his rooms at the 
Royal Institution, which they continued to. occupy for a period of 
forty-six years. The marriage was an eminently happy one, as this 
entry, written in Faraday’s own hand in his book of diplomas, many 
years afterwards, bears witness to :— 





“ Among these records and events, I here insert the date of one 
which, as a source of honour and happiness, far exceeds all the rest. 


We were married on June 12, 1821. 
“'M. FAaRapDAy.” 


It would be impossible, in the small space at our disposal, to follow 
in detail the successive steps of Faraday’s remarkable discoveries 
While assisting Davy in the laboratory, he undertook independent 
investigations for himself, which resulted, among other things, in the 
discovery of the compound now known as benzine, out of which, we 
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are told, he could quite easily have made his fortune. Five years 
later, at the age of forty, he made his first discoveries in electricity, 
which placed him at once among the leading scientific men of Europe. 

After ten years of incessant labour, marked by the most brilliant 
successes, his health completely broke down. Giddiness, accompanied by 
loss of memory, compelled him for a time to suspend all scientific investi- 
gations. He travelled for a few months in Switzerland, delighting in the 
beautiful scenery, and amusing himself with the botany of the country. 
The journal which he then kept, and in which he fastened his botanical 
specimens, is full of genuine interest. Like Martin Luther, he was not 
ashamed of his humble origin. He is at Interlaken, enjoying the glory 
of the Jungfrau sunsets, and at times watching the nail-makers at their 
work. And he writes :—“ Clout nail-making goes on here rather con- 
siderably, and is a very neat and pretty occupation to observe. I 
love a smith’s shop and anything relating to smithery. My father was 
a smith.” For nearly four years Faraday was more or less incapacitated 
from serious work ; after which period he regained his former health 
and vigour. He was now fifty-four, and some twenty years of life yet 
remained to him, in which to pursue his investigations. Those years 
were sacredly devoted to the cause he loved, and further discoveries, 
which added, if possible, fresh lustre to his name, resulted from his 
untiring experiments. He died, at the age of seventy-six, sitting in his 
study-chair, at Hampton Court, on August 25, 1867, and was buried at 
Highgate Cemetery, where a simple stone marks his resting-place. 

In estimating the character of Michael Faraday, “the greatest 
experimental philosopher the world has ever seen,” his deep religious 
earnestness must ever occupy a prominent position. He belonged, like 
his parents, to the curious sect of the Sandemanian Baptists, and for a 
short period held the office of an elder in that community. It was then 
his custom to occupy the pulpit on alternate Sundays, but his preaching 
does not seem to have been remarkable. His object, we are told, 
seemed to be to make the most use of the words of Scripture, and as 
little as possible of his own. To a lady, who wished to become one of 
his disciples, he wrote, “‘ There is no philosophy in my religion. I am 
of a very small and despised sect of Christians, known, if known at all, 
as Sandemanians, and our hope is founded on the faith that is in Christ. 
But though the natural works of God can never by any possibility come 
in contradiction with the higher things that belong to our future 
existence, still I do not think it at all necessary to mix the study of the 
natural sciences and religion together, and in my intercourse with my 
fellow-creatures that which is religious and that which is philosophical 
have ever been two distinct things.” ‘Though a firm believer in the 
Christian revelation, as his letters and journals abundantly show, he 
never obtruded his opinions upon others. ‘ Never once,” says Professor 
Tyndall, “ during an intimacy of fifteen years, did he mention religion 
to me, save when I drew him on the subject. He then spoke to me 
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without hesitation or reluctance; not with any apparent desire to 
‘improve the occasion,’ but to give me such information as I sought. 
He believed the human heart to be swayed by a power to which science 
or logic opened no approach, and, right or wrong, this faith, held 
in perfect tolerance of the faiths of others, strengthened and beautified 
his life.” 

His mediocrity as a preacher is the more remarkable when we bear 
in mind his unparalleled pre-eminence as a lecturer. He possessed the 
rare gift of speaking the deepest things most simply. For thirty-eight 
years his lectures were the life of the Royal Institution. His charming 
manners, his lucid language, his admirable illustrations, at once arrested 
the attention of even the youngest among his hearers. “ Among all 
lecturers heard by me,” wrote,the late Sir Frederick Pollock, “he was 
easily the first. Airy, Sedgwick, Owen, Tyndall, and Huxley belong to 
the highest order, but there was a peculiar charm and fascination about 
Faraday which placed him on an elevation too high for comparison with 
others.” 

Another prominent feature in Faraday’s character was his absolute 
love of science for its own sake. He freely gave his discoveries to his 
world, when he could easily have built up a colossal fortune upon them. 
He once told his friend Professor Tyndall, that at a certain period of 
his career he had definitely to ask himself whether he should make 
wealth or science the object of his life. He could not serve both 
masters, and was therefore compelled to choose between them. When 
preparing his well-known memoir of the great master, the Professor 
called to mind this conversation, and asked leave to examine his accounts. 
And this is the conclusion the Professor arrived at. ‘Taking the 
duration of his life into account, this son of a blacksmith, and apprentice 
to a bookbinder, had to decide between a fortune of £150,000, on the 
one side, and his unendowed science on the other. He chose the 
latter, and died a poor man. But his was the glory of holding aloft 
among the nations the scientific name of England for a period of forty 
years.” It would be out of place to enter at any length upon the 
nature of Faraday’s discoveries. Suffice it to say that to his patient 
investigation, and inspired insight into nature, we owe, among other 
advantages, the whole system of the Electric Telegraph, the use of 
electricity for medical purposes, the telephone, and the electric light. 

In summing up this short notice, we cannot do better than once 
more quote the words of Professor Tyndall. “As Faraday recedes 
from me in time,” he wrote on the occasion of the Centenary Lecture 
last June, “his character becomes to my mind more and more beautiful.” 
“Surely,” he says elsewhere, “‘no memory could be more beautiful. 
He was equally rich in mind and heart. The fairest traits of a character 
sketched by Paul, found in him perfect illustration. For he was ‘ blame- 
less, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, apt to teach, not given to filthy 
lucre, A favourite experiment of his own was representative of 
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himself. He loved to show that water in crystallizing excluded all 
foreign ingredients, however intimately they might be mixed with it. 
Out of acids, alkalies, or saline solutions, the crystal comes sweet and 
pure. By some such natural process in the formation of this man 
beauty and nobleness coalesced, to the exclusion of everything vulgar 
and low. He did not learn his gentleness in the world, for he withdrew 
himself from its culture ; and still this land of England contained no 
truer gentleman than he. Not half his greatness was incorporate in his 
science, for science could not reveal the bravery and delicacy of his 
heart.” JoHN VAUGHAN. 


NOTES FROM Paris, 


Who could have foreseen some time ago that /a perfide Albion 
would become popular in France, and have a share in the enthusiasm 
hitherto lavished exclusively on Russia, and all things Russian? And 
yet, a single act of courtesy from the Queen of England has sufficed to 
perform the seeming miracle. The French are grateful for any kindness, 
and, as one of Dickens’s heroes discovered, “so sentimental” that 
they feel keenly, with instinctive delicacy, the slightest act of friendli- 
ness. Andthat the revered English Sovereign should have reviewed 
their fleet in person, and have shown such graceful kindness to their 
officers—that the English nation should also have shown such hearti- 
ness in their hospitality, especially so much more heartiness than in 
their preceding greetings to the German Emperor—is overpoweringly 
delightful, and most unexpectedly gratifying to the national pride, which 
had received such sharp wounds for many years, 

The advances from England came just in time to act as a counter- 
poise to the enthusiasm for Russia, which was flying up to the skies, and 
rapidly reaching the point where such affectionate demonstrations become 
ridiculous. The grievances of Poland and the so-called martyrdom of 
the Irish are momentarily forgotten; England is now a great and 
generous nation, and her Queen a pattern for all Sovereigns ; a fact 
hitherto recognised, because it is undeniable, but qualified by a good 
deal of satire on Her Majesty’s millinery—which does not meet with their 
approbation. They have, however, discovered that excessive plainness 
of attire sets off the inherent greatness of the wearer, and that the 
Queens who have been most remarkable for their exquisite taste in “la 
toilette,” have not been the most respected, nor the most popular. 
Nevertheless, it is easy to see that an immense amount of esteem is 
required for acceptance of the widow’s head-dress, which no amount of 
woe could induce a Frenchwoman to adopt, and which they disrespect- 
fully entitle, “ L’affreux donnet de nuit de la Reine d’Angleterre.” 

Criticism is, however, silenced at present, and nothing but admiration 
is now expressed for “ Cette Reine gui est un Roi,” according to the 
definition of a writer in “ Le Figaro.” 
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And in all this, the French are perfectly sincere. There is nothing 
false in the French character; they mean what they say—while 
they say it! But they are impulsive and versatile; with equal 
sincerity they may say just the reverse, after a short lapse of time, 
Matter-of-fact Britons may be deceived in consequence, but the French 
act likewise towards each other, and no one is deceived, because all are 
aware that “ discount” must be allowed here on all transactions, whether 
friendly or the reverse. Their hatred is not more persevering than 
their love. ‘The man whom they hated most, Prince Bismarck, is now 
mentioned without animosity, and although his sayings and doings are 
closely watched, it is only with the sort of awe-struck curiosity showed 
by children looking at a caged lion. They even pity his present help- 
lessness, not without some satisfaction at having the opportunity of 
doing so, but still without any wish to add a drop of bitterness to the cup, 
though they are not sorry to see him drink it. And yet Prince 
Bismarck was their worst enemy. 

The attention of all France is now engrossed by the “Grandes 
Manceuvres ”—the sham war which every one feels to be the rehearsal of 
a probable real one. It is a hard time for all, but more especially for 
young men of the upper classes who have not been inured to hardships and 
privations. The forced marches, carrying a heavy load under a French 
sun ; the intense thirst which, notwithstanding all prohibitions, tempts 
the men to drink of any water met with on the road; the want of 
every comfort to which they have been accustomed ; often only bare 
boards or tiled floors to lie on, when temporary quarters are reached ; 
all this, and much more, is very hard on the young soldiers, but 
perhaps still harder to bear for the réservistes, or men of the re- 
served force, who have left their homes for the twenty-eight days o 
compulsory military service, ‘les vingt-huit jours.” 

Every year many deaths are registered, either through unavoidable 
accidents, or through illness caused by hardships endured. The time 
is an anxious one for mothers and wives, in many cases even 
calamitous, but in others perhaps really useful, as a means of counter- 
acting the too luxurious habits of many young Frenchmen brought up 
like spoiled girls, and accustomed to-every indulgence. For such 
Sybarites, of which there are too many, the life of French barracks, 
where a duke’s son lies next to a ploughman’s son, on the same sort 
of pallet (and even on the bare floor), may be a useful lesson when it is 
not beyond their physical strength, necessarily much reduced by habits 
of luxurious comfort. The days of “Sandford and Merton” are coming 
again; but even Tommy Merton could not have led the life of Harry 
Sandford without a preparatory interval of initiation. 

How do people live in Paris (where prices rise constantly) with the 
small means considered sufficient in so many cases? Pensions are 
ridiculously small, and an innumerable body of employés of all classes 
have no other resource worthy of mention. At a fixed age they are 
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superannuated, to make room for others, and then they must live as they 
can on their retiring pension. Those that are married, and have sons 
or daughters, are less to be pitied than the others; the French are 
ingenious and industrious, family ties are strong, and they will do any- 
thing to help their parents. The ingenuity of contrivance with which 
such home affairs are managed, is really remarkable. 

Whole families pack into flats of two or three rooms, out of which 
they always reserve a salon, which once a week is set out to receive 
visitors, but invariably closed to visitors on any other day. ‘ Madame 
est sortie,” says the concierge, and no one is allowed to go up to the 
fifth (or even sixth) floor, where they nestle. They work incessantly, 
the mother sewing and mending, the daughters, perhaps, doing 
embroidery for the shops. At night they sleep anywhere; perhaps in 
a corner of a dark passage, screened off; the father or brother on a 
“ shake-down” in the sa/on ; the mother and another daughter crammed 
into a tiny cell, too small for one sleeper, and intolerable for two. It 
is all dreadfully unwholesome, no doubt, especially as the whole is 
warmed by a pestilential ‘ Choubersky” stove, poisonous, but cheap, 
and consequently adopted in all such homes, notwithstanding its dan- 
gerous effects. ‘We must manage to live somehow, and rents are 
so dear that we cannot stop to think of such things.” All are very 
shabbily dressed ; usually the mother is even frightfully untidy ; but, 
they argue, no one can get into their den, “so what does that matter?” 

If their means allow of such a luxury, a “ femme de ménage ” comes 
for a few hours a day and cooks their dinner, which is always very frugal 
and limited in quantity. If the “ help” cannot be afforded, the mother 
does the cooking herself, turning everything to account, such as bits of dry 
bread soaked in the water which has boiled vegetables, and thus made 
into soup, with pea-pods, &c. If they live near the “ Halles Centrales,” 
or principal markets, the mother goes there late in the afternoon, and 
looks out for articles of food which could not bear a day’s delay, and 
pounces upon these because they are sold at any price. In the case of 
old bachelors, or widowers “lone and lorn,” who are not so expert at 
bargaining, there is the characteristic resource of what are called, tech- 
nically, “ les bijoux,” viz. the remnants sold by cooks of large establish- 
ments and by first-class “‘ Restaurants.” These are collected from door 
to door and tumbled together, in no very appetizing fashion ; but the 
seller of the “ bijoux” sorts and arranges the various articles, which are 
then properly “adorned” (farés), scraped, and cut into neat pieces, 
nicely garnished, and set out on clean plates. Customers who are brave 
enough to forget the antecedents of such dainties, may thus purchase 
for a trifle portions of the choicest game or the best fish, served on 
high-class tables, with many other delicacies of tempting appearance. 
Many old “ rentiers” (so-called) living in garrets and sunning themselves 
all day on benches in the public gardens, where they talk politics with 
their fellows, get really goad dinners in this way, 
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The typical French families, such as we have described, are not 
reduced to such straits; they are frugal in their habits, but, in general, 
they have a more substantial diet than English families in equivalent 
positions. “ Making up” with tea and bread-and-butter is unknown 
here. The French family of the class to which we allude despises 
tea, which is only resorted to as a remedy after some indigestible 
omelette, or too large a portion of fried potatoes—a favourite treat. 
On such occasions, uae pincée de thé (literally, a pinch of tea) is put into 
a large china tea-pot which is then filled up with tepid water. Those 
who have great pretensions as to their proficiency in the art of making 
tea, then put the tea-pot over a saucepan of hot water, and thus let it 
simmer slowly, till they consider it “ bien infusé.” The liquid thus 
obtained is poured into a cold cup (or bowl), with several large lumps 
of sugar, and mixed with about an equal quantity of boiled milk. It is 
then swallowed by the patient, with mingled resignation and confidence 
in its virtues, as a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia. Often great 
astonishment is expressed as to the peculiarities of the English nation, 
which is so strangely fond of tea—which they consider incomprehensible 
—and no wonder ! 


We can recommend for family reading: “Un an d’épreuve,” par 
Mary Floran ; “ L’Idéal de Germaine,” par M, Montal. 


MonsIEuR GrRefvy. 


Surely no political event, however unimportant, could have caused 
less of a sensation than the death of Monsieur Grévy, who only four 
years ago was the official head of the French nation! The ex-President 
was, in fact, completely, absolutely forgotten ; no one ever mentioned 
his name, or seemed to remember his very existence. He was never 
popular,-—his fall was attended with painful circumstances, particularly 
wounding to the national pride, and no one liked to recall his name. 
When his death was made known, people who met each other, after 
talking of the current topics of the day, carelessly threw in the remark, 
“You know old Grévy is dead?” He had lived to a great age—eighty- 
four, and what faculties he ever had he seemed to have retained; but 
he never rose above a sort of sensible, shrewd mediocrity, which was 
perhaps the real cause of his election. 

Who was to take the place of Marshal MacMahon? The prominent 
men of each party would be rejected by its opponents, so that it would 
be scarcely possible to form a sufficient majority. ‘The President of the 
Corps Législatif was in no way remarkable, but, for the Radicals, he 
had the great merit of being a staunch Republican; and in the sight of 
the Conservatives, he had the advantage of moderation. He was known 
to be cool and steady ; he was not likely to be carried away by patriotic 
enthusiasm, nor had he blood-thirsty tendencies, He would never 
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shoot an archbishop, nor guillotine any one for political reasons; he 
even disapproved of capital punishment for the worst criminals, He 
was said to possess “austere virtue,” that is, he led a respectable 
married life, and indulged in no eccentricities. He was therefore 
chosen more for what he was not, than for what he really was. 

As a President, whatever merit he may have had was of the same 
negative kind. He was not extravagant—but he was not liberal. He 
was not violent—but he was not zealous. He kept in the background 
as far as possible, and was cautious to excess. He had no very high 
idea of duty, nor the least wish to sacrifice himself for the public good ; 
the one object of his life was to turn his high situation to the best 
account, and to feather his nest for the benefit of future little Wilsons. 
He had the greed of the French peasant, from whose race he had sprung. 
MacMahon proudly spent more than he received, for the public good, 
and retired without retaining anything of the public money. Grévy 
saved three-fourths of his allowance, and only spent one-fourth, leaving 
a large fortune to his heirs, and caring nothing for the good of the 
nation. He was a fond father, and a still fonder grandfather; every- 
thing seemed justifiable that was for the benefit of his daughter and 
grandchildren. His sense of honour had so completely lost its edge 
that he could not understand the burst of indignation which followed 
the discovery of all the ugly doings that had been going on for so long 
a time at the Elysée, and could not be induced to send in his resigna- 
tion, which public opinion urgently required. He resisted all pressure 
with the characteristic stubbornness of his native province, la Franche- 
Comté, depicted in an old saying ; 


* Rends-toi, Comtois ! ” 
“ Nenni, ma foi!” 


In vain the ministers again and again were sent from the Chambre 
des Députés urging Monsieur Grévy to resign; those who were in 
Paris at the time will remember the intense anxiety felt by all as, hour 
by hour, the populace became more excited, and the danger of a serious 
insurrection more apparent. The Elysée itself was threatened by the 
mob, before the old man yielded, while he wept piteously: “ Vont-ils 
me renvoyer—comme cela—tout de suite ?” 

And “comme cela—tout de suite,’ he was obliged to go. Every one 
said that the shock would kill him, but his feelings were not sufficiently 
refined for such consequences to be feared. He had his money, his 
children were safe, and he could not understand why “ Daniel” was to 
be despised. He had lost a high position, which but for Daniel 
Wilson he would have probably retained ; but he had wealth, which he 
fully appreciated, and his last years were spent in sufficient domestic 
comfort, 
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LIFE’S HANDICAP. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Kipling’s latest collection of stories will be welcomed by all those 
who have learnt to appreciate “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” and the 
fortunes of the Three Soldiers whose life-history Mr. Kipling so deftly 
describes. In the present volume the Three Soldiers appear once more, 
and one of the most humorous of the tales, “The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney,” is occupied with an incident in the life of the 
Irishman, while one of the most artistic, ‘On Greenhow Hill,” gives 
the reader an insight into the past history of the stalwart Yorkshireman 
Learoyd. What strikes one throughout the book is that which is always 
prominent in all Mr. Kipling’s work, the union of great artistic and 
literary power, with a certain harshness of treatment and feeling which 
are sometimes associated with the school of realists. We have abundant 
evidence of the author’s mastery in the region of romance. Witness 
“The man who was,” and “ Without benefit of Clergy,” both of them 
stories which linger in the memory as the most completely successful of 
their kind. On the other hand it is difficult to understand how an 
artist with so much true literary instinct could consent to palm off such 
experiments on the reader as the stories entitled “‘ At the End of the 
Passage,” and “‘ The Mark of the Beast.” It is right, of course, for an 
author to practise his art in every possible way that may add to its 
strength and subtleness, but such tentative studies should not be made 
public for the best of all possible reasons, because they give a wrong 
idea of Mr. Kipling’s powers. As a whole, however, “ Life’s Handicap” 
will do much to increase that brilliant reputation which its author has 
already so deservedly obtained. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarten MAarTENS. (Bentley.) 
This is a powerful novel, but it is not a pleasant one. ‘ The wretched- 
ness” (exclaims the Old Maid, in the last page of the book) “of 
thinking, despite all our conscience tells us, that right can be wrong, 
and wrong right, because our reason or our passion deems it so—oh ! 
the misery of living false.” Upon the psychological problems suggested 
by these words, the story turns. The characters are powerfully con- 
ceived, but they are not sympathetically drawn. We do not feel at 
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home with one of them. ‘They talk to us in a foreign tongue, notwith- 
standing the excellent English in which the book is written. Their 
motives seem inadequate, their complex impulses unreal, their instincts 
unnatural. With the exception of the young pastor, a simple, single- 
minded nature, admirably and consistently drawn, there is about every 
character, a strong touch of what the Scotch call “thrawnness.” In 
consequence of this perverse twist given to the characters, the situations 
seem to us often unnatural and strained, even after making due allowance 
for their foreign setting ; and in spite of undeniable cleverness, skill, 
and originality, the story lacks the quality of reality. There is in the 
treatment of detail much of the minuteness and realism that character- 
ises the Dutch school of painting, but no single living picture has been 
added to our portrait gallery. To use a homely simile, the author's 
coach (of fiction) has been upset by his team of philosophy, psychology, 
realism, and ideality. All these things we find strangely mixed in these 
volumes, and though interesting and suggestive in themselves, they do 
not, in our opinion, constitute a good novel. 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST: Pseuponym Liprary. (fisher Unwin.) 
Although it is curious to see what a fascination the clerical character 
possesses for the modern novelist, there is nothing particularly striking 
about the story of the ‘ Russian Priest.’ The ascetic type of character, 
as exemplified in Cyril, is not new, nor are the main incidents. Once 
again one is forced to wonder, as one reaches the end of the book, why 
it is that in novels of clerical life, the seductive woman of the world 
invariably throws herself at the head of the unsuspecting hero. Perhaps 
it is because the situation is sanctified by age, for it is undoubtedly as 
old as the patriarchs. But the main interest of the book lies in the 
mere fact that it is Russian ; that from its indescribably dreary pictures 
of the life of the moujiks, and its still more dreary pictures of the 
cupidity of their religious teachers, we are learning something about that 
deeply interesting country, which is a perpetual perplexity to Western 
Europe. For this reason, if for no other, we are quite ready to echo 
Mr, Gladstone’s wish that it may be widely read. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR IN IRELAND. By MapDAME DE 
Bovet. ‘Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. 1 vol. (Chapman & 
Hall.) An account of Ireland and things Irish, from the pen of a 
clever and cultivated Frenchwoman, promises well on the face of it, but 
unfortunately, the disappointment produced by Madame de Bovet’s 
book is as great as the expectations it arouses. Instead of lively 
description of men and things, one wades through a wearisome mass of 
second-hand information, drawn chiefly from guide books and munici- 
pal histories, which is as valueless to the student as it is uninteresting 
to the general reader. Yet there are occasional gleams of humour, 
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which are pleasant, nor are signs of an acute observation wanting to 
show what Madame de Bovet might have done if she had contented 
herself with a book half the size, and -had religiously burnt her 
reference-books. That a fastidious Frenchwoman’s impressions of 
Irish cooking, Irish beds, and Irish clothes, make very good reading, 
may easily be imagined, but on the whole, the book is little more than 
the diary of a conscientious sight-seer, with a prodigious memory for 
unimportant facts, and only very occasionally deviating into that line 
of personal observation and original comment, which alone she should 
have elected to follow. 


COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE. By F. Hopxtnson- 
SmiTH. (London: Osgood & McIlvaine.) ‘Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville’ is one of those novels of spurious sentiment which seem to 
flourish particularly well on American soil. From beginning to end it 
is voulu, tricky, and self-conscious. The author is so determined that 
the reader shall entertain his own exaggerated affection for his hero, 
that the said reader finally rebels, and sees in him nothing but an aged, 
glorified egotist, who cheats his aunt out of a valuable property with 
such a disinterested air as to draw tears from the deluded spectators. 
It is clever of course, for there is no denying the fact that American 
second-rate fiction is never as stupid as ours. But it is a cleverness 
without weight or substance, which only impresses the reader in the 
light of a performance creditably got through with little or none of that 
inevitableness which is the mark of all true imaginative art. Still, the 
book is readable, for the character-drawing, where least elaborate, is 
good enough; and the picture of Carter Hall, the old Southern 
Mansion, is delicately and subtly given. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS ANGLING. By JoHN MacVine. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) It is not every one who can speak of the 
gentle art with the authority of a devotion inspired at seven years old 
and not exhausted at seventy; but Mr. MacVine was clearly designed 
by Nature to become “ The Compleat Angler,” so dear to the soul of 
Isaak Walton. His first essay in literature has much of the charm of 
an old man’s conversation—full of pleasant reminiscence, breathing a 
spirit of mellow kindliness and content with the world, and interspersed 
with anecdotes which, if not exactly fresh, at any rate lose none of their 
point in the telling. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by CHar.es 
Goprrey LeLanp. (Heinemann.) ‘The first volume of what promises 
to be an excellent English edition of Heine contains a selection from 
his prose works, amongst others the ever-delightful “ Florentine Nights,” 
and the remarks on Shakespeare’s “ Maidens and Women” which he 
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wrote to accompany a series of plates. It is curious that Heine, who 
hated England and the English, should have had so profound a veneration 
for a peculiarly English poet. He has the grace to allow that we 
English who are “so like our own machinery,” and the “ very gods of 
ennui, who, in shining varnished coaches, drive extra post through every 
country, and leave everywhere a grey dust-cloud of sadness behind 
them,” have at least this one redeeming point, that we produced Shake- 
speare. Itdoes not seem to occur to him that perhaps that may be less 
miraculous than the sudden darkening of his usually penetrating intellect 
when he comes into contact with the English. But we are ready to 
forgive him his indiscriminating abuse of our nation for the sake of his 
discriminating appreciation of our national poet, and even to agree with 
him that at any rate one German has “comprehended Shakespeare 
better than the English.” He loses wonderfully little in the translation 
as Mr. Leland has translated him, and though the translators notes 
sometimes raise a smile, both American and English readers must be 
grateful to him for his achievement. 





DAPHNE, AND OTHER POEMS. By FrReperick TEeNNyson. 
(Macmillan & Co.) It seems but yesterday that we were reading the 
story of Sappho, and now another volume of poems is given to the 
world by the veteran poet, who, perhaps more than any man living, 
breathes the very spirit of the early world. We say more than any man 
living, for though Lord Tennyson possesses a deeper poetic insight, and 
a more consummate artistic skill, to his brother belongs a peculiarly 
youthful exuberance of delight in dwelling upon the luxuriant loveliness 
of the gods and nymphs “who trod the young earth in the youth ot 
time,” which reminds us rather of Shelley and Keats than of any con- 
temporary poet. And yet, in spite of the stately beauty of the verse, 
in spite of the Greek culture which pervades it, we wonder whether it is 
given to any modern poet to enter into the true Hellenic spirit. For 
though it be a Daphne, an Ariadne, a Psyche, or a Halcyone who gives 
her name to these poems, the subject of one and all is the romantic and 
spiritualized passion of love, than which nothing is further removed 
from the feeling of the Greeks, It is a lofty and a beautiful sentiment 
which Mr. Tennyson expresses, but it is not Greek, and to come upon 
a metrical version of Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Conjugal Love” in the midst of 
the tale of Cupid and Psyche gives us a curious mental shock. Making, 
however, allowance for these modern influences, we recognize gladly the 
deep religious feeling, and the sure hope that “ Good shall conquer ill,” 
too rare in a doubting and despairing age. They are especially marked 
in “ Psyche,” and in “King Athamas,” the concluding lines of which 
rank amongst the noblest utterances of English poetry. As regards 
style there is a certain diftuseness, for -vhich the admirably balancec 
poems of the poet’s brother would hardly have prepared us, and smooth 
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as the verse is for the most part, at times it shows curious irregularities, 
as in such lines as “ Foremost image of the One Supreme,” and “ Was 
not, and never should be again.” 








CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN. By Maj-Gen. Sir Owen Tupor 
Burne. (Clarendon Press.) Under the names of these brave generals, 
more easily recognized perhaps as Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir Hugh 
Rose, Sir Owen Burne has written a military sketch of the campaigns 
which put an end to the Mutiny. He has laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of having to tell a thrice-told tale, and has therefore denied him- 
self the pleasure of recounting in detail any of the more stirring scenes 
of that terrible time. The result of his self-denial is a clear account of 
marches and sieges, and military operations ; but scarcely an adequate 
picture of the heroes whose names head his work. Of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell in particular we hear but little ; and though the career of Sir Hugh 
Rose arouses his biographer to greater enthusiasm, we are still left 
wishing to hear more of the man and perhaps less of his work. Still 
General Burne has striven, and not in vain, to have greater justice done 
to the soldier, whose achievements were probably greater than those 
of any of the Mutiny heroes, but who for some unexplained reason has 
scarcely reaped the full reward of his services. For to the conquest of 
Central India Sir Hugh Rose added that reorganization of the English 
Army in India, which more than anything else has contributed to the 
subsequent maintenance of peace and security. 


THE STORY OF THE FILIBUSTERS. By James Jerrrey 
Rocue. (Z. Fisher Unwin.) This new volume of the “ Adventure 
Series” deals with a little known page of American history. We suspect 
that there are comparatively few who could describe accurately the 
various phases of Central American politics, or give an account of the 
adventurous life of William Walker. A Filibuster proper is a modern 
Viking, one who levies war for his own private ends upon a state with 
which his own is nominally at peace. Our old civilisation gives little 
room for such exploits, but in the New World they are of as recent date 
as 1850, and we read of raids upon peaceful cities, of fierce fights and 
bloody massacres with a curious sense of having been transported to the 
times of the Danes. But whether as history or as stirring romance, 
Mr. Roche’s book is eminently worth reading, and perhaps not the 
least interesting part of it is the abridged life of David Crockett at the 
end. The bold Filibuster tells his own unvarnished talk in vigorous 
racy fashion, if with a glorious disregard of the trammels of grammar 
and style, and we can fancy no better entertainment for boys who have 
exhausted the supplies of Captain Marryat and his brother fiction- 
monger than this history, which is fully worthy to take rank with their 
romances, ey 
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A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. By Rotr BoLpREwoop. (Macmillan 
& Co.) By putting his story into the mouth of the hero, Jesse 
Claythorpe, Mr. Rolf Boldrewood purports to give us Australia from 
the point of view of the intelligent workman, and at the same time to 
pass somewhat severe strictures upon the status of the farm-labourer in 
England and upon English social arrangements in general. If his book 
were intended for an “earthly tract,” recommending emigration as a 
cure for social evils, it might perhaps be called more interesting than 
the majority of such productions ; but the critic who is led to regard it 
as a novel, is left at the end wondering where the interest comes in. 
Miss Possie gives the one touch of romance to the somewhat common- 
place record of stock-farming and cattle-branding ; but no sooner has 
she raised our hopes, than the final catastrophe is reached, and the story 
which seemed just beginning comes abruptly to an end. On the whole 
we scarcely think that Mr. Boldrewood’s latest production is worthy of 
his earlier works, 





BEGGARS ALL. By L. Dovucatit. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
To the English reader there is a certain strangeness about Mr. Dougall’s 
novel which is probably accounted for by the fact, that though the scene 
is laid on English soil, it is in fact a purely American product. The 
author is American, the style is American, the characters and even the 
landscape, though ostensibly English, are all unmistakably American. 
The result is that there is an air of unreality about a book which is in 
many respects distinctly above the average. The plot again presents a 
curious anomaly, for though it deals with all sorts of sensational incidents 
and characters such as journalists who are in reality professional burglars, 
midnight robberies, and matrimonial advertisements, yet such is the 
power of an American novelist to weaken a situation, that the 
general impression produced by the book is one of neutral-tinted mono- 
tony. This is of itself a sufficiently interesting achievement, and the 
book is worth reading if only to see how it is done. But it has other 
and more positive merits. The study of Kent the burglar-journalist, who 
spends his early years in an orphanage, issuing thence with a personally- 
evolved system of morality, according to which it is his obvious duty to 
relieve the unrighteous man of a portion of his ill-gotten gains, and 
transfer them to his own pockets, is full of clever touches; and the 
scenes between him and his wife, when she finds him out, show a good 
deal of quiet power and dramatic sense. On the whole, ‘ Beggars All’ 
is a book to be recommended to the intelligent novel-reader. 











